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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


In  this,  and  other  works  treating  of  Virginia  in  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  the  writer's  defiign  was  to  draw  the 
likeness  of  a  picturesque  society  at  a  remarkable  epoch. 
In  order  to  do  bo,  it  was  necessary  to  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface  of  events — to  see  the  Virginians  in 
the  midst  of  their  peculiar  environment,  and  to  come  in 
contact  with  them  as  with  real  people.  The  actual  men 
and  women  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  histories ;  and 
to  make  their  acquaintance  the  wnter  was  compelled  to 
go  back  in  fancy  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived ;  to 
become  an  inmate  of  the  old  manor-homes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tidewater  rivers ;  and  to  see  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and  all  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  their  lives,  with 
the  eyes  of  a  contempoi-ary. 

Perhaps  his  age,  when  this  book  was  written,  was  an 
advantage.  The  ai'dent  instincts  of  those  old  Virgin- 
ians demanded  ardor  in  hun  who  attempted  to  delineate 
them.  The  earnest  faith,  the  love  of  country,  the  im- 
pulsive kindness,  the  devotion  to  duty,  and,  what  was 
anited  with  all  these  traits,  tlie  passion  for  every  spe- 
cjee  of  enjoyment,  could  scarcely  have  been  interpreted 
by  a  vFriter  who  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  them. 
That  sympathy  must  be  plain  In  tlio  pages  of  this  book. 
The  subject  was  surrounded  by  a  glamour  which  height- 
ened its  attractions.     The  rosy  sunshine  of  youth,  lit  \£^ 
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the  figures  and  made  tbem  charming ;  but,  after  all,  that 
did  not  mislead.  The  fresh  tints  suited  the  picture ;  for 
that  old  "Virginia  society,  of  what  is  called  the  "  Golden 
Age,"  was  bo  attractive  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
over-color  it. 

Such  studies,  when  they  are  trnthfnlly  executed,  must 
have  their  value.  Each  is  a  phase  of  the  national  life, 
and  that  is  at  last  beginning  to  iutei-est  ns.  To  under- 
stand the  whole  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  parts :  to 
know  the  meaning  of  tlie  liepublic  we  must  go  back  to 
the  States.  In  a  century  the  American  Republic  will 
probably  contain  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  iuhab- 
itants,  and  these  future  generations  will,  no  doubt,  be 
interested  in  the  original  races  composing  the  nation. 
The  corner-stones  supporting  the  whole  edifice  are  the 
original  Commonwealths,  and  the  first  in  point  of  time 
was  Virginia,  Other  societies  soon  followed,  bat  the 
Virginians  were  the  first  Americans.  They  brought 
with  them  the  great  traits  of  the  English  blood  in  all 
times — the  respect  for  law,  the  personal  pride,  and  the 
stubborn  antagonism  to  any  invasion  of  their  right; 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  nest  century  they  had  fought 
their  way,  over  every  obstacle,  to  what  was  essentially 
republican  government. 

This  era  of  fullest  development  was  that  chosen  by 
the  writer  for  liis  picture  of  Virginia  society.  It  is 
the  moment  when  all  the  features  which  distinguish 
the  race  are  seen  in  the  boldest  relief,  Wliat  precedes 
it  is  the  period  when  the  community,  in  process  of  for- 
mation, has  lived  in  and  for  itself ;  what  follows  it  is 
the  now  age,  when  the  Colony  has  become  a  unit  of  the 
liepublic.  That  fact  necessarily  worked  a  very  great 
change  in  society :  the  new  r^guno  effaced  the  old ;  and 
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thus  the  years  just  preceding  the  final  conflict  with 
England  present  the  fulleet  and  most  characteristic  pict- 
ure of  the  Virginia  people.  The  turbulent  old  advent- 
nrers  had  been  succeeded  by  quiet  citizens ;  the  rough 
Bwordsmen  who  had  fought  with  Bacon  against  Charles 
II.  by  ruffled  dignitariea — powdered  planters,  who  lived 
in  luxury  on  their  estates  amid  swannH  of  dependents, 
administered  jnstice  in  the  coiinty  courts,  watched  over 
their  Chiirch  as  energetic  vestrymen,  sat  as  members  of 
the  Burgesses,  and  ruled  society  as  its  natural  lords. 

The  rough  old  society  had  thus  flowered  into  what 
very  much  resembled  an  aristocracy ;  but  the  student, 
looking  closer,  will  see  many  traits  to  modify  the 
picture.  Under  the  surface  of  the  pompous  old  "  na- 
bob" was  the  obstiuato  manhood  of  a  strong  race:  his 
misfortune  is,  that  his  critics  have  only  looked  at  the 
surface.  They  have  been  blinded  by  that  imposing 
apparatus  of  class  distinctions ;  by  what  one  might  see 
anywhere  in  America  at  that  time  —  the  spectacle  of 
men  and  women  in  sOks  and  laces  rolling  in  their  char- 
iots ;  making  formal  old-world  bows  as  they  moved  in 
the  royal  minuet,  superbly  conscioos,  one  would  say, 
that  the  world  was  made  only  for  themselves.  But  all 
this  splendor  of  living  did  not  prevent  the  Virginia 
planter  from  being  a  type  of  the  highest  manhood.  In 
all  times  he  had  stood  up  for  liia  right  as  a  freeman ; 
and  the  more  the  race  is  studied,  the  plainer  will  be  the 
conviction  that  the  men  were,  in  effect,  republicans.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  they  had  violently  deposed  the 
King's  governor,  and  made  war  on  the  King.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  a  new  king  oppressed  them, 
they  fought  him,  as  they  had  fought  Iiis  predi 
And  this  was  done  on  republican  principles — that  a  man. 
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was  a  man,  and  to  bp  respected  as  sticli.  The  Virginia 
BurgeeBes,  composed  of  planters,  were  the  first  Ameri- 
caifi  who  declared  that  "all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent ;"  that  "  all  power  is  vested  in 
the  people ;"  and  who  instructed  their  delegates  in  the 
General  Congress  to  propose  the  Declaration  of  liepub- 
lican  Independence. 

This  race  is  here  painted  with  the  colors  which  the 
writer  belicTes  to  be  the  colors  of  truth.  The  men  are 
presented  to  the  reader  at  the  moment  when  the  groat 
issue  with  England  is  about  to  test  their  resolution. 
Wten  the  nai-rative  begins,  the  Revolutionary  outburst 
ia  at  hand ;  and  it  wil!  be  seen  that  the  representatives 
of  the  planter  class — Mason,  Lee,  Pendleton,  Washing- 
ton, and  many  others — will  direct  events.  Their  names 
are  now  illustrious;  but  they  are  only  types  of  a  race 
which  is  worth  studying,  if  only  to  see  how  it  happened 
that  an  "  aiistoeratic "  society  moved  before  all  others 
for  popular  right.  There  is  only  one  method  of  solving 
what  is  otherwise  tlie  most  curioiiB  of  problems :  to  un- 
deretand  that  these  Virginians  of  the  Revolution  were, 
with  all  their  failings,  a  very  gi-eat  race  of  men. 

If  the  reader  who  has  so  often  followed  the  writer 
into  the  Virginia  past  is  not  weary  of  the  subject,  he 
will  find  in  this  volume  not  only  the  portraits  of  these 
old  worthies,  but  of  the  people  of  every  class  in  the 
Virginia  of  that  time.  Whatever  may  be  said,  the 
drawing-room  is  not  the  best  place  to  see  character; 
we  must  look  for  it  in  the  hovel  as  well,  and  that  view 
is  often  the  more  interesting.  What  the  writer  here 
offers  the  reader  is  a  careful  study  of  that  old  society 
in  all  its  phases.  He  will  see  the  boys  and  girls  of  all 
classes  at  the  "old  field  school;"  the  smihng  faces  of 


Lady  Dnnmore  and  her  daTightere  as  they  paes  through 
tlie  illuminated  streets  of  "Williamsburg;  the 
frowns  o£  his  Excellency,  and  the  dismisBed  Burgossea 
aBsembling  in  the  Raleigh;  the  political  conspirators 
hatching  treason  in  their  midnight  haunts  at  tho  Capi- 
tal ;  the  couriers  sowing  rebellion  as  they  pass  on  their 
swift  horses;  the  rough  swordsman  back  from  the 
wars ;  the  secret  emissary  going  to  arouse  tho  savages ; 
the  pale  secretary  listening  to  the  growling  multitude ; 
and,  at  Vanely,  under  its  oaks,  tho  patriotic  ladies  writ- 
ing bad  verses,  and  the  testy  "nabob,"  the  friend  of 
Church  and  King,  denouncing  England,  and  swearing 
that  he  will  buckle  on  his  eword  and  go  to  the  ware 
before  he  will  snfEer  his  rights  to  be  trampled  upon. 
In  this  old  society  he  is  the  central  figure  and  the  foun- 
tain of  reaistaneo.  His  critics  in  all  the  years  will  not 
see  his  true  character.  They  cannot  understand  that  he 
belongs  to  a  resolute  race,  always  jealous  of  its  right; 
and  that  men  of  his  character  are  the  truest  republi- 
cans. 

So  serions  an  introduction  is  perhaps  out  of  place  in 
a  love-story :  for  "  Bonnybel  Vane  "—the  original  title 
of  the  history  here  presented  to  the  reader — ^is,  through- 
out, an  attempt  to  paint  the  passion  of  love.  Tho  more 
romantic  theme  is  not  lost  eight  of  in  the  attempt  to 
delineate  the  pohtical  aspect  of  the  times ;  and  this  fact, 
tho  writer  hopes,  will  concUiato  the  favor  of  that  dear- 
est of  all  audiences— the  young  and  romantic.  Other 
readers  of  more  serious  tastes  may  even  find  fault  I 
with  the  predominance  of  sentiment ;  but  sentiment  ia  ' 
the  sunshine  of  life,  wluch  is  the  dreariest  of  things 
without  it.  It  18  rarely  logical  or  reasonable,  which  is 
its  greatest  attraction ;  and  the  imffttinnis  Vc^o  «&&  «ar 
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pricioKB  heroine  in  this  volnme  are  not  pwnted  as 
pieces  of  perfection.  They  act  after  the  wont  of  their 
class,  and  nothing  in  their  proceedings  is  new  or  orig- 
inal. Their  affair  is  the  old  story  which  is  eternally 
new  in  its  appeal  to  the  syinpathies  —  the  tale  told  a 
thousand  times,  but  fresher  than  the  newest  invention 
of  the  dramatist. 

If  in  dealing  with  this  romantic  phase  the  writer  has 
fancied  an  elderly  gentleman  telling  his  family  story, 
with  the  aid  of  family  papers,  in  the  historic  phase  of 
his  snhject  he  has  adhered  to  history  or  authentic  tra- 
dition. This  volume  and  the  "Virginia  Comedians" 
are  two  conscientious  studies  of  a  remarkable  period. 
The  firs^j^relates  to  1765,  when  "  Virginia  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  the  continent,"  The  present  narrative  begins 
at  the  moment  when  the  country  is  on  the  threshold 
of  revolution.  The  air  is  growing  hot,  and  men  arc 
preparing  for  great  events.  The  Americans  have  pro- 
tested until  they  are  weary,  and  will  protest  no  longer. 
The  old  ties  binding  them  to  the  Home-land  have  grown 
BO  weak  that  they  are  about  to  snap.  At  "WiUiams- 
bnrg,  as  at  Boston,  the  collision  is  about  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  royal  authorities.  But  as  yet  nothing  is 
known  of  that.  Virginia  society  on  the  surface  is  full 
of  mirth  and  social  enjoyment.  In  the  Capital  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  storm  but  the  stem  face  of  Dun- 
more,  shut  up  in  his  palace.  On  the  plantations  the 
courtly  planters  welcome  their  guests,  and  go  about 
their  daily  employments.  The  youths  and  maidens  en- 
joy their  spring-time  and  bow  low  to  the  music  of  the 
minuet;  and  that  music  will  s^ute  his  Excellency,  at 
the  great  ball  given  to  his  family  at  the  very  moment 
of  collision. 
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A  few  months  afterwards  the  hurricane  is  to  be  defi- 
nitely unloosed.  A  new  world  is  to  begin,  not  to  the 
sound  of  the  minuet  music,  but  to  the  roar  of  cannon. 
The  men  of  the  South  and  the  men  of  the  North,  who 
have  never  known  each  other,  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  and  in  the  end  this  old  society  of  Virginia, 
so  firm  in  its  allegianxje  to  the  Crown,  wiU  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  resolute  elements  of  the 
American  Eepublic. 

The  Bbiabs»  Vibginia,  April,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  is  a  beautiful  May  moming,  in  the  year  1114. 

The  sun  ts  ahining  brightly,  the  onole  swings  to  and  fi*o 
on  hia  lofty  spray,  and  carols  to  tfae  spring ;  tho  month  of 
flowers  baa  dawned  upon  the  world  in  all  its  loveliness,  and 
scattered  daisies,  violets  and  buttercups  on  the  green  ex- 
panse of  srailiog  mci\dows,  and  along  the  grassy  banks  of 
strcfims. 

Two  children  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  take  then 
way  through  a  forest  stretching  to  the  west  of  Williama- 
burg,  the  old  capital  of  Virginia. 

Thoy  are  a  boy  and  a  giri,  apparently  about  ten  years  of 
age. 

The  boy  is  a  gallant  looking  urchin,  clad  in  a  riebly  em- 
broiderod  roundabout,  drab  shorts,  and  gayly  colored  stock- 
ings, which  disappear  in  high -quartered  shoes,  ornamented 
■with  rosettes  of  ribbon;  his  curling  hair,  framing  ruddy 
checks,  is  surmounted  by  a  little  cocked  hat  with  a  jaunty 
feather. 

The  girl's  costume  is  in  some  points  siaiikr. 

She  wears  a  sort  of  frock  coat,  so  to  speak,  of  pink  "cali- 
manco,"  opening  in  front,  and  displaying  a  species  of  waist- 
coat, laced  across  a  ruffled  stomaeher.  The  frock  faUa  only 
to  the  knees,  where  it  is  met  by  white  silk  stockings,  held 
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by  velvet  garters,  omanientcd  with  clocka  at  the  instep, 
and  ending  in  small  liigh-heeled  eiioes,  with  galoshes.  Her 
head,  with  its  bright  cui'Is,  is  protected  by  a  broad-rimmed 
ohip  hat,  secured  with  a  blue   ribbon   tied    beoeath  the 

The  boy  la  gay,  mischievona,  full  of  mirth  and  high  spirits. 
The  gitl  gentle,  sedate,  with  a  pensive  look  in  her  mild  eyes 
which  peer  out  from  a  number  of  stray  ringlets.  In  one 
hand  sbo  carries  a  checker-work  satchel,  holding  a  tew 
books— for  they  are  going  to  the  old  field  school ;  in  the 
other,  a  nosegay  of  violets  and  sweet-briar  roses,  the  gift 
of  her  cavalier,  who  disputes  the  possession  of  her  hand 
with  the  flowers. 

They  soon  corao  in  sight  of  the  old  field  school.  It  is  a 
log  building,  with  a  broad,  well-barred  door,  a  log  for  a 
step,  a  chimney  of  rough  stone  built  outside,  and  heavy 
oaken  shutters  on  rusty  hinges. 

The  rude  old  building  sleeps  beneath  the  lofty  oaka  very 
tranquilly ;  but  from  the  interior  comes  a  busy  hum  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  children. 

The  girl  looks  anxiously  toward  one  of  the  windows  and 
says; 

"  Oh  me,  Paul !  See  the  sun  on  the  shutter !  We're  very 
late,  and  I'm  afraid  Uncle  Jimmy  '11  keep  us  in  I" 

"Let  biml"  replies  Mr.  Paul  with  great  gallantry,  "who 
cares  ?  We've  bad  a  glorious  time  getting  flowers.  Blos- 
som ;  and  I  don't  mind  being  kept  in  with  you." 

Paul  inserts  one  thumb  into  the  ai-m-hole  of  his  wdst- 
ooat  as  he  speaks,  and  bestows  a  devoted  look  upon  his 
companion, 

"  I  don't  mind  myself,"  says  Blossom,  hurrying  on,  "  but 
yott  love  Prisoner's  Base  so,  Paul ! — and  then  you  came  in 
time :  for  yonder  is  your  pony  tied  to  the  oak,  and  you'll  be 
kept  in,  because  you  came  to  meet  me." 

"  Well,  what  if  I  did  come  ?"  eays  Paul,  carelessly,  "  al- 
though you  wouldn't  let  mo  carry  your  satchel.  Is  Uncle 
Jimmy  to  ride  roughshod  over  me  for  that  ?    Can't  a  Vir- 
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ginia    gentleman    get  flowers  for  a  lady  without 
brought  to  trial?" 

And  Paul  tooka  proud  and  indignant, 

"A  lady,  Paul !"  aaya  Blossom,  with  a  low  silrery  laug] 
"  why  I'm  only  a  child  I" 

"  You're  my  sweetheart." 

"Pshaw,  Paul!  what  a  gogse  you  are  I  how  foolish  yoa 
do  talk  I" 

And  Blossom  turns  away  her  liead,  hastening  on  towards 
the  Bchool-housc.  Paul  geta  before  her,  however,  and  in  a 
moment  they  are  standing  in  presence  of  Uncle  Jimmy 
Doableday,  an  old  gentleman  with  a  lengthy  coat,  huge 
goggles,  splat terdasheB,  and  a  gray  queue,  who  preades 
over  a  crowd  of  bojs  and  giila — all  rosy  clieeke,  curls, 
fi-eckles  and  health— busy  studying  at  the  long  desks  against 
the  walla. 

Uncle  Jimmy  has  just  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon 
an  urchin  who  was  drawing  individuals  in  a  boxing  altitude 
apoa  hia  slate — the  criminal  having  beon  posted  in  a  corner 
with  the  slate  around  hia  neck,  and  a  huge  dunce's  cap  iipoa 
hia  head.  Uncle  Jimmy  ia  therefore  irate.  He  sternly  de- 
mands of  Paul  and  Blossom  why  they  are  so  late. 

Paul,  who  still  holds  his  companion's  hand,  declares,  ivith 
an  easy  air,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  it:  he  thonght  he'd  carry- 
Blossom  off  to  get  some  flowers. 

"Oh  no,  Uncle  Jimmy!"  says  Blossom,  with  a  timid  look 
into  the  old  schoolmaster's  face,  "  I  was  late  before,  and 
Paul  is  not  to  blame.  Papa  came  home  last  night,  and  I 
love  to  talk  with  him  so  much," 

At  the  word  papa.  Uncle  Jimmy  seems  suddenly  molli- 
licd. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  says,  looking  through  his  great  gogglea 
at  the  child's  face,  and  trying  not  to  smile,  "well,  Blossom, 
you  are  excused  ;  you  never  do  wrong  purposely,  my  child ; 
and  for  your  sake  I  excuse  this  youngster.  But  take  care 
sir !"  added  Uncle  Jimmy,  turning  with  a  tremendous  frown 
to  the  urchin,  "  take  care,  in  future,  Mr,  Paul  Effingham !  I 
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make  the  predictioD,  that  the  biroh  destined  for  joa,  ia 
growing." 

And  Undo  Jimmy  scowled  ferocioasly  at  Fan],  who  saon- 
tered  with  a  jaunty  air  toward  his  desk.  For  Paul  was  a 
favorite  too. 

The  old  pedagogue  fell  into  a  reverie,  caregsed  gently 
Blossom^a  hair,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  then  awoke.  Havbg 
vigorously  applied  the  birch  to  a  youngster  who  had  just 
made  his  neighbor  execute  a  terrible  leap,  by  sticking  a  pin 
into  him,  Uncle  Jimmy  called  the  nest  class,  and  so  the  old 
field  school  went  on  its  way  as  usual. 

At  last  came  "  play  time,"  and  the  old  schoolmaster  closed 
his  books.  To  his  profound  astonialiment  the  girls  and  ur- 
chins did  not  move.  Uncle  Jimmy  saw  with  incredulous 
stupefaction  that  they  did  not  snatch  their  hats  with  ardor, 
and  rush  into  the  open  air. 

The  woilhy  pedagogue  rubbed  bis  eyes.  Was  he  dream- 
ing? Had  ho  made  a  mistake  and  forestalled  the  hour? 
No :  there  was  the  rustic  dial  consisting  of  a  nail  diiven 
into  the  window  seat,  whose  shadow,  when  it  ran  along  a 
certain  line,  marked  noon  ;  and  now  the  shadow  plainly  in- 
dicated twelve.  Instead  of  rushing  out,  the  boys  and  girls 
bad  gathered  around  Blossom,  and  evidently  desired  to  use 
her  &vor  with  the  pedagogue  to  obtain  some  boon. 

Blossom  seemed  to  resist ;  but  the  eloquent  adyocatcs  re- 
doubled their  entreaties,  and  at  last  the  girl  approached  the 
Bohoolm  aster. 

"If  you  please,  Uncle  Jimmy,"  she  wnd,  timidly,  "  w 
want  you  to  give  us  a  holiday  to-day." 

"Holiday!"  cried  Uncle  Jimmy,  with  a  horrified  expres- 
sion, "  holiday  I     On  what  earthly  ground  ?" 

Blossom  was  a  little  abashed  by  the  loud  exclamation,  and 
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"There,  my  child — there,  Blossom,"  said  Uncle  Jimmy, 

"  don't  mind  my  outcry.     Pm  not  a  little  forest  bird  like 

you,  that  does  nothing  but  cheep  and  twitter.     I  growl : 

don't  mind  me;  bnt  say  why  yon  want  a  holiday.    Can 

one  esplm  such  an  unusual  request  ?" 
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And  the  pedagogue  addressed  liimaelf  with  dignity  to  ] 
the  crowd.    He  had  cause  to  regret  the  movement. 
deafening  esplauation  greeted  Lis  appeal,  above  whose  up- 
roar were  heard  only  the  words,  "They're  coming!  They're 
coming  I  They're  coming !" 

The  schoolmaster  closed  hia  ears  with  honor;  and  thet 
riung  to  hia  full  height  upon  the  rostrum,  extended  both  his   ' 
hands  in  wrath  above  the  youthful  orators,  and  cried — 

"Cease,  ye  young  bulls  of  Bashan ! — cease  I  Have  you  I 
no  regard  for  my  oars,  unhappy  reprobates  that  you  are  I  J 
Let  Blossom  speak,  aud  hold  your  clatter,  or  I'll  bircfa  I 
every  mother's  son  of  you !" 

It  seemed  that  even  the  Uttle  maidens  were  terrified  by  ' 
this  address  to  the  boys.  A  deep  silence  followed,  aud  i 
Blossom  having  again  urged  the  general  request,  Uncle  I 
Jimmy  did  what  he  bad  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  about  j 
—he  gave  the  desired  holiday, 

"  Go,  go  my  children,"  he  said,  "  yes,  go  and  see  the  vain  1 
pageant  of  a  poor  mimic  royalty !     You  are  not  an  old  fel- 
low like  me;  you  are  children,  and  love  music,  aud  bella 
ringing,  and  fine  dresses.     Go  see  how  gallant  we  can  be  in  1 
old  Virginia  when  we — pshaw  !  I'm  not  making  an  address  1 
do,  children,  and  come  early  in  the  mommg." 

With  these  words  Uncle  Jimmy  extended  his  hands  pa- 
ternally, and  in  a.  minute  and  a  half  the  old  eohool-houae 
was  deserted. 

At  the  same  moment  the  noise  of  chariots  was  heard  upon 
the  forest  road  in  front  of  the  school-house — the  rollbg  of 
wheels,  and  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
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FLOWERS      OF      THE      COtTET. 

Paul  waa  Iiasteniug,  with  his  arm  around  Blossom,  toward 
the  tree  where  his  pony  Shag  waa  tied — the  young  gentle- 
man's design  being  to  convey  his  sweetheart  behind  him 
into  Williamsbnrg — when  suddenly  both  stopped,  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  cavalcade. 

It  consisted  of  three  richly  decorated  chariots,  each  drawn 
by  ax  glossy  horses,  and  followed  by  plainer  vehicles.  The 
drivers  and  footmen  who  hung  behind  were  white  English 
servants,  as  were  the  nnmerons  outiidors. 

The  first  equipage  contained  three  ladiea— the  vest  seemed 
occopied  chiefly  by  gentlemen. 

As  the  flock  of  children  ran  out  to  look  upon  the  brilliant 
spectacle,  the  head  of  a  young  lady  waa  thrust  from  the 
window  of  the  foremost  coach,  and  she  seemed  to  be  calling 
the  attention  of  her  companions  to  the  children. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face,  framed  in  bright  curls,  and  look- 
ing very  sweet  and  good-humored. 

"  Isn't  she  pretty,  Paul  ?"  said  Blossom,  in  a  whiaper. 

"Uncommonly,"  returned  Paul,  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur; "but  look,  Blossom,  she  is  beckoning  to  you!" 

In  fact,  the  pretty  picture  of  the  boy  and  girl,  with  their 
arms  around  each  other,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
young  lady,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  pause, 
occasioned  by  a  portion  of  the  harness  becoming  out  of 
place,  she  had  really  beckoned  to  the  girl. 

Blossom  approached  the  chariot,  followed  by  Paul,  and 
looked  with  timid  grace  into  the  face  of  the  young  lady,  who 
smiled  sweetly,  and  gave  her  hand  to  each. 

"That  is  a  school-house,  is  it  not,  my  dear?"  she  said; 
"  every  thing  ia  bright  here,  and  you  and  all  look  very 
happy." 

"  That's  becauae  Blossom  is  so  good,  ma'am,"  said  Paul 
politely;  "everybody's  happy  where  she  is." 
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Blossom,"  s^d  the  lady  smiling,  "  is  that  yoni-  name 
Tes,  ma'am,"  returned  the  child,  "  and  his  is  Paul. 

"  Paul  1  do  you  hear,  Susan  ?"  said  the  young  lady,  turn- 
ing one  of  her  companions ;  "  what  pretty  names  they  have 
in  Virginia — Blosiom  and  Favl !  and  you  know  we  stopped 
last  night  at  Moslyn  Sail." 

Then  turning  to  the  children,  the  young  lady  added : 

"I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  me.  Blossom — ^and  you 
too,  Paul,  My  name  iti  Augusta  Murray,  and  we  are  going 
to  live  in  Williamsburg  now." 

As  she  spoke,  the  footman  again  mounted  behind,  having 
fixed  the  harness,  and  the  young  lady  again  gave  her  hand 
to  the  children,  with  a  pleased  smile. 

The  cavalcade  then  resumed  its  way  slowly. 

The  flock  of  children,  Blossom  and  Paul  leading,  sur- 
rounded and  followed  it,  as  a  triumphal  escort,  and  it  went 
thus  attended  toward  the  old  capital. 

For  many  hours  the  good  town  of  Williamsburg  has  been 
in  commotion.  An  immense  crowd  has  assembled,  and 
the  waves  of  the  multitude  now  extend  from  the  college 
of  "William  and  Mary,"  past  the  old  magazine,  and  the 
"Raleigh"  tavern,  quite  onward  to  the  steps  of  the  capitol, 
where,around  the  base  of  Lord  Botetourt's  statue,  the  rest- 
less and  variegated  billows  seem  to  break  into  foam  and 
spray. 

Alt  classes,  aU  costumes  are  seen.  Plain  homespun  clothes 
and  rich  doublets,  gentry  and  commoners,  merchants  and 
factors,  and  yeomen,  and  negroes,  and  a  great  crowd  oi 
students  from  the  college  of  "  William  and  Mary,"  who 
flock  iu  gay  groups  along  the  thoroughfares,  cracking  jokes, 
like  th^r  brethren  in  all  ages. 

" Duke-of-GIoucester-street"  thus  represents  a  jubilant 
carnival :  it  ia  a  conglomeration  of  forms,  plain  and  pictur- 
esque, old  and  young,  male  and  female — ^jesting,  laughing, 
shouting,  jostling — awaiting  the  event  of  the  day, 

From  time  to  time  the  crowd  moves  to  and  fro  unwilling- 
ly, and  as  it  were  under  protest;  then  rapidly  divides  itself 
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into  paraUel  colamns  on  each  aide  of  the  street ;  and  thi-ongh 
this  space  roDs  a  chariot,  with  four  glossy  horaes.  It  con- 
tains some  ohl  planter  iu  his  lichest  pourpoint,  with  liis  wife 
and  daughters  hlazing  in  silk  and  velvet  and  diamonds;  and 
the  driver  is  a  portly  and  consequential  negro,  who,  prood 
of  himself,  his  master,  and  his  position,  looks  down  witU. 
aristocratic  conclescenaion  on  the  "  poor  white  folks.' 

As  the  chariot  disappears  in  the  direction  of  the  palace 
of  the  Governor,  some  richly  clad  gallant,  mounted  upon 
his  gayly-capansoncd  thorough-bred,  prances  by  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  if  he  be  handsome  he  occasions  ^vorable 
marks  from  the  damsels,  whose  heads  are  visible  in  the  w 
dowa  above. 

He  is  succeeded  by  some  country  cart  of  rude  pine  board, 
drawn  by  a  solemn-looking  donkey ;  and  aa  the  old  country- 
man and  his  wife  bounce  up  and  down,  the  heads  at  the 
windows  utter  jests  and  laughter — a  taate  for  tlie  grotesque 
having  characterized  the  maidens  of  that  epoch,  as  it  does 
the  damsels  of  to-day. 

With  the  uproarious  crowd  mingle  members  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  many  personages  who  seem  to  look  with 
a  philosophic  eye  on  the  carnival.  These  do  not  laugh  or 
jest ;  they  wait ;  they  seek  for  the  currents  of  popular  opin- 
ion, and  continue  to  gaze  silently. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  a  bell  is  heard, 
and  tbia  is  followed  by  a  shout. 

Then  a  great  undulation  takes  place  in  the  mass;  the 
waves  roll  right  and  left,  young  ^rls  are  predpitated  into 
strangers'  arms  ;  through  the  open  space  comes  on  a  troop 
of  hoi-semen  from  the  direction  of  the  palace — Lord  Dun- 
morc's  guards,  who  occupy  barracks  near  at  hand. 

They  ride  vigorous  horaes,  and  are  clad  in  the  British 
uniform,  being,  indeed,  Englishmen.  They  disappear  at  the 
western  end  of  Gloucester  street,  followed  by  some  mur- 

Tho  crowd  closes  after  them ;  the  bells  contlnne  to  ring ; 
the  windows  are  more  densely  crowded  ;   urchins  even 
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I  monnt  npon  the  old  Magazine,  and  clasp  the  flag-staff  hear- 
ing aloft  tlie  banner  of  St.  George.  A  great  shout  tells 
that  the  object  of  all  thi?  excitement  has  entered  the  capital. 

The  confusion  becomes  now  like  Pandemonium,  The 
heads  of  young  girls  are  thrust  to  adangoroua  distance  from 
the  windows ;  handkerchiefs  are  violently  waved  by  these 
splendor-loving  youthful  personages ;  and  the  number  of 
damsels,  children,  and  all  weaker  charactere  who  are  pre- 
dpitated  upon  alien  bosoms  is  more  marked  than  over. 

But  the  end  is  accomplished ;  the  center  of  the  street  ia 
left  free. 

A  score  of  the  guards,  riding  four  abreast,  precede  tho 
cavalcade  which  we  have  seen  stop  a  moment  near  tho  old 
field  school.    As  many  follow  it, 

The  first  chariot  contains  the  Countess  of  Dunmore,  wife 
of  his  Excellency  tJie  Govenior,  with  her  daughters  the  La- 
dies Susan  aud  Augusta. 

The  second  is  occupied  by  Lady  Catherine  and  her  broth- 
ers, the  Iloiiorable  Alexander  and  John  Murray. 

The  third  contains  Lord  Fincastle,  Capt^n  Foy,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  his  Excellency,  and  his  wife.  Captain 
Foy  looks  forth  calmly  on  the  crowd — his  pale,  quiet  face 
betrays  nothing. 

Bat  the  countess,  her  daughters  and  her  sons,  are  plainly 
gratified  by  their  reception.  Tho  young  ladies  especially, 
with  their  rosy  and  good-humored  faces,  seem  far  from  in- 
different to  the  shouts  of  welcome  which  greet  them.  They 
look  ont  and  smiJi^  and  raise  their  eyes  to  the  fair  faces  at 
the  windows,  or  scan  the  crowd. 

The  crowd  looks  back  amiably.  It  p.ays  no  attention  to 
Lord  Fincastle,  Captain  Foy,  or  the  sons  of  his  Excellency. 
They  are  accustomed  to  lords  and  honorables,  and  prefer 
.the  smiling  faces  of  tho  young  ladies. 

Thus  the  cortege  passes  along  Gloucester  street,  accom- 
panied by  the  crowd  which  bears  it  on  its  way.  The  bells 
continue  to  i*ing — a  band  of  music  in  the  palace  grounds 
oommsnces  an  inspiring  march — the  chariots  eater  the  great 
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gateway,  flanked  as  now  by  the  two  guard-housea — and  tbra,  1 

the  Scottbh  lindens  li'tde  them  from  the  oyea  of  the  multir  I 

tude.  Vf  r 

Vii'giuia  has  beheld  her  last  viceregal "  cnti-anoe."*  '*   ' 


CHAPTER    III. 

HOW  BLOSSOM   FAlNTEDjAND   WHAT  FOLLOWKD 

The  ci'owd  does  not  at  odco  disperse.  It  busies  itself 
looldng  at  the  chariots,  at  the  fat  gentleman  on  the  palace 
portico,  at  the  muaieiatis  who  blow  away  with  puffed  cheeks. 

The  strident  music  has  a  less  pleasing  effect  upon  the 
horses  of  the  troop,  who,  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  great 
gate,  defend  the  passage  against  all  but  the  chaiiols  of  the 
"  gentry." 

The  animals  move  uoeadly,  threatening  every  moment  to 
ti-ample  on  the  crowd,  and  thoir  riders  are  evidently  as  Sk 

This  sentiment  seems  experienced,  more  than  alJ,  by  thdlf 
commander. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  or  five,  wearing  a  riol^ 
nniform,  and  a  heavy  saber.    He  curbs  with  a  vigorous  hand 
his  restive  charger;  hisdai-k  eyebrows  are  knit  into  a 
fjown. 

More  than  once  his  animal  has  just  escaped  trampling  on 
some  member  of  the  crowd  whoso  attention  is  attracted  by 
the  efforts  he  plainly  makes  to  subdue  the  horse ;  but  the 
officer  seems  ill  disposed  to  fui-nish  an  object  for  popular 
comment.  His  patience  all  at  onco  gives  way — anger  over- 
comes him — and  striking  the  animal  violently  on  the  head 
with  hia  gauutloted  hand,  he  mutters  something  very  much 
like  an  imprecation. 

The   hoi'se   backs,  then  starts  forward   under  the  spur 

•  nistorical  ninstrations,  No.  L 
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driven  violently  into  his  side.  At  the  same  instant  a  cry 
beneath  the  very  feet  of  the  charger  is  heard,  and  the 
yonng  man  sees  that  a  child  has  fallen  nnder  the  trampling 


A  score  of  lianda  are  stretched  out— as  many  exclama- 
tions heard — but  the  young  officer  forestalls  assistance.  He 
throws  himself  fi'om  the  saddle,  and  i-aising  the  figure  of  the.  | 
child  in  bis  arms,  asks  anxiously  if  she  is  hurt. 

"  No  sir— I  believe — not,"  she  fiiltei-s.  "  I  was  a  little  \ 
fi-ightencd — I  can  stand — I  think,  sir." 

And  Blossom — for  it  is  our  httle  friend  of  the  old  field 
school,  separated  from  Paul  by  the  crowd — Blossom  glided 
from   the   encircling  arm,   and  placed   ber  feet  upon  the  I 
ground. 

Had  not  the  young  man  suppotted  her  again,  she  would  i 
have  fallen.  The  frown  deepened  on  bis  face,  and  some-  | 
thing  like  a  growl  issued  from  his  lips, 

"  Go  1"  he  said,  turning  to  the  troop  with  an  imperii 
gesture,  "  Go  I  you  are  disbanded  1" 

The  troopers  gladly  obeyed.     They  quickly  returned  to 
their  barracks  tbrongb  the  crowd,  which  made  way  for  tbem,  j 
one  of  them  leading  the  young  officer's  horse. 

As  they  disappeared  he  felt  the  slender  form  weigh  beavil;f^ 
upon  hia  arm.  A  sudden  pallor  difluaed  itself  over  Blos-l 
Bom'a  countenance  ;  the  long  lasbes  drooped  upon  the  cbeel^  ^ 
and  the  weak  head  fell  like  a  wounded  bird's  upon  the  young  i 
man's  breast.  The  child's  knees  bent  beneath  her,  and  she  | 
fainted  in  Ijis  arms, 

A  glance  told  him  all,  and  raising  the  light  figure  wholly 
from  tlic  ground,  he  bore  the  child  quickly  beneath  the  lin- 
dens into  the  palace  of  the  Govcnioi-. 

A  door  was  half  open  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  percelv-  i 
uig  a  vessel  of  water  upon  a  sideboard,  he  hastened  thithe*' I 
and  bathed  tlio  child's  forehead  in  iho  cool  liquid. 

A  slight  tremor  now  ran  through  ber  fi-ame,  the  color  re- 
turned to  ber  cheeks,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  Blossom  opened 
ber  eyes. 
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"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  officer,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief, "  there  'a  your  color  back  agaiu,  my  little  gid  !  That  'a 
well!  You  are  not  hurt,  I  hope.  'Tls  but  a  poor  pageant 
that  ends  with  injury  to  a  child  ;  and  I  'd  much  rather  re- 
wgn  my  commiBsion  than  have  it  on  my  conscience  !" 

A  species  of  haughty  growl,  accompanied  by  the  matle  o: 
lUlk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  attracted  hia  at- 
tention as  ho  spoke,  and,  turning  round,  the  youug  officer 
saw  that  he  was  in  presence  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  his 
household,  who  had  apparently  been  bo  much  surprised  by 
hia  entrance  as  not  to  have  been  able  either  to  speak  or 


CHAPTER    IV. 


if  ruffles.    At  his  button  hole  fluttered  an  order-  1 


A  GLIMPSE  OP   HIS  EXCELLENCY  LORD  DUUMOEE. 

LoKD  DcNMOEE  was  clad  on  this  occasion  with  great, 
splendor.  His  short  and  somewhat  corpulent  person  had 
apparently  been  decorated  by  his  valet  with  citi'aordinary 
care. 

He  wore  a  fiUl  dress — silk  stockings,  gold  embroidersd. 
waistcoat,  velvet  surcoat,  also  embroidered,  a  bag  wig,  and> 
a  protasion 
of  nobihty. 

The  red  and  somewhat  coarse  face  did  not  prepossess 
strangers  in  his  lordship's  favor.  They  seemed  to  feel  that 
this  countenance  must  needs  indicate  a  scheming  and  wholly 
egotistical  natare.  And  it  is  certain  that  reUable  recoi'ds 
establish  this  view.  Lord  Dunmore  was  not  proficient  even 
in  intrigue.  He  bungled  in  the  dark  paths  which  he  trod, 
and  stumbled.  All  his  plans  went  ill.  No  one  would  rely 
on  him.  More  than  once,  when  thrown  in  colliaon  with  the 
growing  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  colonies,  and  its  advocates 
in  the  Burgesses,  he  had  essayed  to  wheedle  the  members 
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md  for  this  purpose  bad  descended,  as  lie  conceived,  to 
due  iarailiarity.  But  this  miinner  did  not  set  well  upon  Ii 
Kssentially  nnreliable  and  scliemiDg  by  iiature,  lie  could  not 
conceal  hia  character,  and  generally  ended  by  disgusting 
those  whom  he  desired  to  conciliate.  lie  was  not  wanting 
in  those  Bocial  attentions  which  his  predecessors  from  the 
time  of  Berkeley  had  found  so  useful ;  but  the  guest  whom 
he  entei'tained  gonorally  went  away  distrnstiog  his  nneasy 
politeness,  and  donbting  the  reality  and  good  laith  of  his 
Excellency's  protestations. 

Lord  Dunmore  had  little  of  that  urbanity  and  cordial  po- 
liteness which  characterized  hia  amiable  predecessor,  Francis 
Fanqnier ;  he  possessed  none  of  the  tranquil  and  well-bred 
conrteayand  ease  of  the  justly  poptilav  Lord  Botetourt,  who 
had  coveted  no  other  title  than  that  of  "Virginia  gentle- 
man," In  Fauquier  the  planters  of  the  colony  could  and 
did  easily  pardon  a  mania  for  card  playing  and  wine  ;  they 
had  not  the  same  charity  for  Lord  Dnnmore's  less  amiable 
weaknesses.  While  the  counties  of  "  Fauquier"  and  "  Bote- 
tourt" still  remain,  and  will  always,  the  connty  of  "Dun- 
more"  had  its  name  changed  unanimously  to  "  Shenan- 
doah." 

The  people  of  Virginia  at  the  period  brought  ugly  charges 
against  hia  Excellency.  They  said  that  through  his  secret 
agent,  ConoUy,  he  was  embroiling  the  Virginians  and  Fenn- 
eylvanians  about  the  boundary  line,  to  divert  attention  from 
the  deigns  of  the  ministry,  and  dissipate  the  increasing 
spirit  of  rebellion.  They  added  that  he  had  a  leagne  with 
the  savages,  whom  he  tempted  to  make  incursions  on  the 
Virginia  frontier,*  and  thus  break  the  opposition  to  the 
English  Parliament  by  exhausting  the  colony's  resources. 
They  finally  declared  that  he  was  a  traitor,  inasmuch  as  he 
attempted  to  betray  Lewis  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at 
Point  Pleasant.  Colonel  Bland  charged  hia  Excellency 
mth  lying ;  said  he  held  "  lewd  and  filthy  orgies  in  his  pal- 
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ace ;"  and  the  events  which  attended  the  last  montha  of  his 
residence  seem  to  support  this  view  of  his  character 

His  Escellency,  indeed,  was  no  favoiito  with  the  Virgin- 
ians, who  pardon  much  if  a  man  possesses  refinement  and 
amiability.  "  Lord  Dunmore,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  was  not  a 
man  of  popular  manners ;  he  bad  nothing  of  tho  mildness, 
the  purity,  the  benevolence,  and  suavity  of  his  predecessor. 
On  the  contrary  ho  is  represented  as  having  been  mdo  and 
ofieDsivo ;  coarse  in  bis  figure,  his  countenance  and  bis  man- 
ners." 

That  bis  Excellency  was  both  cruel  and  cowardly,  the 
events  which  attended  his  flight  from  WiUiamsbarg,  and 
his  piratical  ravages  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  will 
prove  abundantly;  defying  all  explanation  or  apology. 
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ra  WHICH   Hia  EXCELLENCY  GETS  THE  BETTEB  OF  A   CHI 

LoBD  DuNMOEE  stood  motionloss  in  his  rich  dress,  by  the 
window,  and  neither  deigned  to  bow  or  speak,  when  the  A 
young  officer  turned  to  bim, 

Faaquier  would   have   been  at   his  ade  with  a  smile  1 
and  a  welcome.     Dunmore  stood  still  and  raised  his  head 
haughtily. 

This  lofty  esprcsmon,  however,  seemed  to  produce  veiy 
little  eflbct  on  the  intruder.  For  some  time  now  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  excellencies  and  honorablea.  He  placed 
the  ohild  on  a  settee,  and  made  the  ladies  a  profound  bow. 

"Tour  Excellency  will  pardon  my  unceremonious  en- 
trance," he  siud,  coolly  ;  "there  was  no  one  to  announce 
me,  and  this  child  had  fainted." 

"  Your  entrance  was  veiy  natural,  and  quite  pardonable, 
sir,"  said  Lord  Dunmore,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
hauteur  and  condescension ;  and  then  extending  his  hand 
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ceremonioualy  towards  the  youDg  man,  he  added,  "  Lady 
Dunmorc,  permit  me  to  present  to  you,  and  my  daiightera, 
Mr,  St.  John,  lieutenant  of  my  guards," 

The  officer  bowed  low  again,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  from  | 
the  alight  movement  of  his  proud  lip  that  something  ii 
title  tliua  bestowed  upon  hitn  was  displeasing. 

Lady  Dunmorc  was  about  to  speak,  and  from  the  amiable 

mnilc  upon  her  countenance,  to  refer,  doubtless,  to  the  jtieaa- 

ant  reception  ahe  had  met  with,  and  Mr.  St.  John's  part 

therein,  when  his  Excellency  forestalled  such  colloquy  by 

'  recalling  attention  to  Blossom. 

As  he  looked  at  the  child  there  was  as  little  evidence  of 
couiiesy  or  amiability  as  in  his  address  to  Mi*.  St.  Jolia,  J 
and  he  said,  almost  rudely — 

"Is  this  young  person  hurt,  sir  ?    I  confess  I  see  no  traces  j 
of  any  accident,  unless  you  call  lassitude  an  accident." 

Mr.  St.  John's  brow  clouded  more  and  more ;  for  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  tone  of  Lord  Dunmore 
was  as  much  an  insult  to  himself  as  to  the  child;  and  the 
young  man  did  not  seem  to  have  been  habituated  to  insult. 
Before  he  could  reply,  howovei',  the  Governor  turned  away 
from  him  to  Blossom,  and  said,  in  the  same  careless  and 
rude  tone: 

"What  happened  to  you?" 

"I  feinted,  sir,"  murmured  the  child,  fnghtened  at  the   i 
cold  face  and  harsh  voice,  "in  the  crowd,  sir." 

"A  mere  trifle!   Where  do  you  live — in  Williamsburg?" 

"  No  sir- — I  came  to  see  the  procession,  and — " 

"Whatl  you  had  the  imprudence  to  come  to  town  thoal 
Your  parents  show  little  sense  in  their  government." 

"  Paul  was  with  me,"  mumiui-ed  Blossom — "  we  go 
to  school  ftt  Uncle  Jimmy's,  not  far  from  hero,  and  c 
bouse  is  not  so  far  as  that.  I  think  I  can  walk  home 
now,  sir!" 

And  anxious  to  got  away  fl'om  the  forbidding  presence  of 
lier  interlocutor,  Blossom  rose  to  her  feet,  and  made  a  step 
toward  the  dooi'.     Her  strength,  however,  was  nnequal  to 
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the  exertion,  and  she  sank  down  again  with  an  expresdon  of 
pain. 

Mr.  St.  John,  whose  brow  had  assumed  a  darker  and 
darker  cloud,  as  he  stood  listening  to  this  conversation, 
would  have  hastened  to  her,  but  he  was  forestalled  by  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  who  rose  quickly,  and  in  a  moment  was 
at  the  child's  side.  It  was  the  Lady  Augusta  whom  Blos- 
som had  met  at  the  old  schooL 

"Are  you  much  huit,  Blossom?"  she  said,  kindly  and 
softly ;  "  don't  tiy  to  walk  yet." 

The  child  murmured  something  which  was  inaudible. 

"  Are  you  not  sick  ?'*  asked  the  young  lady,  in  the  same 
kind  voice. 

No  ma'am,"  faltered  Blossom. 

I'm  afraid  you  are,"  said  the  young  lady,  gazing  at  the 
child  with  tender  pity ;  "  you  must  let  his  lordship  send  you 
home  in  his  chariot." 

"  In  his  chariot,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Blossom  murmured  that  she  could  walk ;  she  was  very 
much  obliged  for  her  kindness ;  then  the  chUd  paused,  her 
voice  dying  away  in  her  throat. 

The  young  lady  had  looked  at  her  so  kindly,  and  held 
the  small  hand  so  lovingly  in  her  own,  that  Blossom,  in  her 
weak  condition,  had  been  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

"  Come,  Lady  Augusta,"  said  Lord  Dunmore,  coldly,  "  let 
us  prepare  to  receive  the  guests  in  the  drawing-room.  As 
for  this  child — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  your  lordship,"  said  the  young  lady  submis- 
sively and  hurriedly,  and  turning  to  the  child  she  said : 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  Just  out  of  town,  ma'am." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Beatrice,  ma'am — but  they  call  me  Blossom." 

"Oh  I  know,"  said  the  young  lady,  "but  your  other 
name  ?" 

"  Beatrice  Waters,  ma'am." 
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Lord  Dunmore,  wbo  hacl  turned   stiffly  away,  wheeled 
round  as  he  heard  this  niime. 

"Did  you  say  Waters?"  he  asked  curtly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  mumiured  Blossom. 

"What  Watei-s?" 

"  Sir  ?" 

"  I  asked  you  what  was  the  Christian  name  of  you  &- 
ther." 

"  Charles,  sir — he  Is  Mr.  Charles  Waters." 

His  Excellency's  brow  clouded  over,  and  he  frowned. 

"Lady  Augusta,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  who  you  ar© 
fondling  ?" 

-The  young  lady  turned  a  frightened  look  upon  her  fiither, 
and  murmured  some  inaudible  words. 

"  You  are  bestowing  your  caresses  upon  the  daughter  of 
the  most  dangerous — yes!  tho blackest- hearted  rebel  in  this 
colony  1  A  man,"  added  Lord  Dunmore,  with  growing 
choler,  "  who  is  a  firebrand  of  sedition,  and  who  will  swing 
from  the  gallows  if  my  authority  lasts,  and  I  lay  hands  on 
him  !  It  is  his  offspring  Ihat  nzy  daughter,  mndame,  i 
stowing  her  attentions  upon  I" 

His  Exoeltency  was  mastered  by  one  of  those  sudden  GtS'  ] 
of  anger  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject.  His  I 
countenance  reddened,  and  became  puffed  up ;  the  rein  in  I 
his  forehead  was  swollen,  and  bis  small  keen  eyes  flashed,  ( 
as  he  spoke  in  his  tone  of  disdainful  roughness  and  anger. 

His  family  were  accustomed  to  humor  him  when  these  fit»  I 
seized  upon  him ;  and  by  submitting,  to  thus  divert  and  I 
dissipate  those  domestic  thunderbolts  of  bis  lordship. 

One  person  present,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  J 
trained  to  this  species  of  deference.  Mr.  St.  John  had  ap- 
parently been  in  an  ill-humor  all  day ;  moreover,  he  seemed 
to  be  accustomed,  himself,  to  courtesy  at  the  very  least, 
and  the  utter  want  of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  his  lordship, 
added  to  the  unfeehng  insults  directed  toward  hia  young  J 
protegee,  produced  in  Mi'.  St,  John's  couutenanoe  b 
presaioD  of  impetuous  anger  and  no  little  disdain. 
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"  Pei'tiaps  your  lordsbip  is  mistaken  in  the  individual 
who  is  this  child's  Cither,"  lie  now  said,  with  cold  coartesy, 

"Impossible,  sir!  I'm  not  mistaken!"  replied  bis  Eseel- 
leoey,  aiirveying  the  youog  man  with  a  look  which  seemed    ' 
to  ask  if  he  had  tbe  presumption  to  address  him  in  th.it 

Mr.  St.  John's  brow  darkened  more  and  more, 

"  At  least  tills  ^rl  does  not  resemble  a  very  dangerona    , 
rebel,"  he  said,  with  an  imperceptible  shade  of  sarcasm  ia 
his  voice,  which   made  the  Governor's  clieek  fluab  with 
rage. 

"Mr.  St.  John  !"  he  said. 

"Toor  Excelleiicy,"  was  the  cold  reply.  * 

"This  is  a  singular  colloquy!  Yonr  meaning,  if  yoa 
please,  in  reading  me  a  lecture,  sir!" 

"I  road  no  lecture  to  your  lordship,"  replied  tbe  yonng 
man,"with  a  haughty  look,  and  without  lowering  hla  eyes; 
"my  meaning  simply  is,  that  whatever  may  be  tbe  charao- 
ter  of  this  child's  iather — his  dangerous  character — your 
lordship  can't  possibly  be  afraid  of  the  child  herself." 

For  a  moment  his  Excellency's  countenance  resembled 
a  tbunder-olond  from  wbich  a  flash  of  lightning  was  abont 
to  dart.  The  vein  in  his  forehead  turned  black,  and  his 
frame  trembled  with  angei'.  But  his  prudence  suddenly 
came  to  control  him ;  he  seemed  to  feel  the  bad  policy  of 
a  quarrel  with  Mr.  St,  John ;  and  passing  from  rage  to  hau- 
tenr,  be  endeavored  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  insnlted  dignity, 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  debates  with 
young  men,  air,"  he  said,  "  and  I  must  beg  that  this  dis- 
cussion may  hero  end.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  St.  John, 
that  I  find  you,  like  other  gentlemen  of  this  colony,  inclined 
to  oppose  nay  opinions  and  wishes,  as  well  as  strangely  ne- 
glectful of  that  ceremony  and  respect  which  aro  due  to 
myaeli^  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  the  representative  of  his 
majesty  I  I  pass  over  this  occasion,  air,  and  trust  that  you 
will  perceive  the  necessity  of  not  holding  arguments  with 
mc  in  future,  especially  in  the  presence  of  my  family," 
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"I  did  not  wish  to  argue  with  your  lordship ;  you  qne»  j 
tioned  me — I  replied,"  said  the  young  man,  with  internal  ' 
rage,  but  outwai'dJy  as  cold  as  ice.     "  If  any  thing  which  I 
have  said,  has  wonuded   tlie  feelings   of   yonr  lordship's 
family,  I  most  humbly  prny  them,  to  pardon  me." 

"Enough,  sir,"  returned  the  Goveinor,  in  no  degi-ee  mol- 
lified, if  anything,  more  haughtily  than  before;  "tie  Coun- 
tess of  Dunmoi-o  and  my  daughters  are  not  accustomed  to 
have  their  feelings  womided  by  ei'erybody;  you  may  be  at 
rest  upon  that  score,  sir.     Now  let  this  conversation  end." 

"I  ask  nothing  morel"  replied  Mr.  St.  John,  flushing 
with  anger  and  disdain  at  the  tone  of  the  Governor, 

"I  will  see  that  this  young  pei-son  is  conveyed  home— 
the  man  Waters  does  not  conceal  his  abode — but  I  certainly 
shall  not  send  my  chariot  and  servants  to  the  bouse  of  a 
traitor !" 

"  Your  Excellency  need  put  yourself  to  no  trouble — my 
own  cariiage  is  at  hand,  and  I  take  charge  of  the  child." 

"Do  so,  sir;  and  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
making  the  friendly  acquaintance  of  a  treason-monger  I  It 
is  quite  In  character  to  allow  his  helpless  daughter  to  wan- 
der about  unprotected,  A  traitor  makes  a  heartless  father, 
and  a  bad  man." 

Before  Jlr,  St.  John  could  speak,  another  voice  was  heard  , 
— it  was  Blossom's.  The  child  had  listened  with  pale 
cheeks,  and  a  frightened  look,  to  the  fiery  colloquy,  and 
had  not  dared  to  open  her  Ups,  But  now  her  father  was 
insulted  more  grossly  than  before ;  his  very  affection  for  her 
was  called  in  question  ;  the  little  heart  boiled  over  with  pain 
and  anguish ;  and  clasping  her  hands  Blossom  cried : 

"Oh  no,  SU-!  indeed,  indeed  papa's  not  bad  I     He  lovea    ] 
me  dearly,  and  he  did  n't  know  I  came,  sir," 

"  Ihiough  of  your  childish  twaddle  !"  sojd  Dunmore  con- 
temptuously.    "  I  'm  not  here  to  bo  wearied  by  it.     I  '11 
make  your  rebel  father  whine,  too,  before  I  have  dona  J 
with  him  I" 

"  Ob  mc '"  sobbed  Blossom,  "  please  let  me  go. 
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I  do  not  feel  well.  I  ought  not  to  stay  and  hear  papa 
abused," 

"  Go,  then !» 

Blossom  roao  qnickly,  with  a  Bond  of  tears,  and  turned  to- 
ward the  door.  Bat  again  her  strength  failed  her ;  she 
turned  deadly  pale  an  her  bruised  foot  touched  the  cai-pet, 
and  fell  back  sobbing. 

The  arms  of  Mr.  St.  John  received  her,  and  thus  standing, 
with  pale  face  and  fiery  eyes  bent  on  the  Governor,  his  in- 
dignation and  disdain  were  imperial. 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  hia  palo  lipa  refused  their 
office.  With  a  single  look  of  defiance  at  his  Excellency,  the 
young  man  raised  the  form  of  the  child  completely  in  his 
arms,  and  left  the  apartment  and  the  palape. 

He  passed  rapidly  with  the  sobbing  girl  along  the  graveled 
walk  hencath  the  lindens,  and  issued  fi'om  the  great  gate. 
Without  pausing,  he  strode  along  Gloucester  street,  fol- 
lowed by  wondering  eyes,  and  soon  reached  the  Raleigh 
Tavern. 

In  fifteen  minutes  a  handsome  chariot,  with  four  splendid 
bay  horses,  stood  befoi'e  the  door,  and  Mr.  St.  John  deposited 
the  child  in  the  vehicle.  Her  delicate  form  sunk  into  the 
luxurious  velvet  seat  as  into  a  bed  of  down,  and  Mr,  St, 
John  took  his  place  by  her  side.  He  then  gave  an  order  to 
the  negro  drivei',  and  the  chariot  proceeded  slowly  out  of 
the  town  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  young  man  had  made  but  one  allusion  to  the  scene 
at  the  palace  ;  uttered  but  one  word  ;  that  word  w.is — 

"  Vulgarian  1" 

It  was  Mr.  St.  John's  honest  opinion  of  his  Excellency 
Lord  Dunmore. 

The  evening  was  a  lovely  one,  and  the  sun  had  sunk  be- 
yond the  belt  of  forests,  leaving  the  sky  rosy  and  brilliant, 
and  swimming  in  a  gentle  mist.  The  birds  sang  merrily, 
and  the  woodland  road  unwound  itself  like  a  ribbon  before 
them  aa  they  peneti'ated  into  the  leafy  depths  of  the  for- 
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Tho  anger  and  disdain  of  Mr.  St.  John  slowly  disappeared, 
apd  he  seemed  to  enjoy  tho  freshneas  and  innocence  of  his 
little  companion.  At  last  they  reached  Blossom's  abode. 
It  \va&  a  small  cottage,  fronting  south,  and  had  about  it  an 
air  of  home  comfort  which  was  very  attractive.  The  tender 
foliage  of  May  appeared  to  wreathe  the  small  portico,  the 
drooping  eaves,  and  even  the  old  Ghimneys;  and  a  thousaod 
flowers,  chiefly  early  roses,  studded  the  diminutive  lawn, 
and  filled  tho  warm  air  of  evening  with  their  fi-agrance. 

Blossom  had  indeed  told  her  companion  that  the  cottage 
was  called  "  Roseland,"  and  the  name  «'as  perfectly  appro- 
priate. 

On  the  threshold  was  no  less  a  personage  tlian  Mr.  Paul, 
in  an  attitude  of  profound  despair.  lie  liad  just  returned 
to  the  cottage,  hoping  to  find  liis  companion,  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  in  the  ci'owd,  and  not  finding  her  *vaa 
about  to  go  back  to  tho  town,  he  declared,  and  find  her  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Tliat  was  happily  unnecessary,  St. 
John  said,  with  a  smile ;  and  so,  with  mutual  good  will,  the 
young  man  and  tlie  children  parted. 

St.  John  relui-ned  in  his  chariot  to  Williamsburg. 

Tho  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  From  every  irin- 
dow  along  the  main  thoi'oughfare  lights  blazed  in  honor  of 
his  Excellency  and  iiis  family.*  The  crowd  of  revelers  was 
greater  than  over,  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor  was  one 
mass  of  light — more  especially  the  gi-eat  drawing-room, 
where,  under  the  globe  lamps,  and  fronting  the  portraits  of 
the  king  and  queen,  the  amiable  countess,  supported  by 
'  her  daughters,  received  tlie  congratulations  of  the  gentry 
of  the  colony  upon  her  reunion  with  hia  Excellency. 

Dismissing  his  chariot,  Mr.  St.  John  went  and  gazed  fbf 
some  moments  at  the  brilliant  front  of  tho  palace. 

*'  The  silly  masquerade  may  go  on  its  way  without  m; 
assistance,"  ho  muttered,  coldly.     "I'll  not  go  there 
bow  and  simper  when  his  lordship's  put  a  slight  on  n 

*  Historical  lUuslratioas,  No.  III. 
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msolted  me !  Hang  him !  let  the  rest  pay  him  their  re- 
spects— I  won't,  and  there  'a  an  end  on  H." 

With  these  words  Mr.  St.  John  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
Riileigh  Tavern,  and  sitting  down,  demanded  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  some  biacnita. 

Having  finished  his  repast,  he  went  oat,  passGd  dowa 
Gloucester  street,  and  entered  a  house,  whose  second  floor 
he  occupied.  Throwing  himself  upon  a  lonnge,  be  tossed  his 
bat  and  sword  on  the  floor,  and  looked  through  the  window. 

"  I  'm  the  only  one  who  do  n't  illuminate,"  be  said.  "  Well, 
so  let  it  be." 

And  leaning  back,  bo  closed  bis  eyes — meditated,  and 
from  meditation  glided  into  sleep. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE  GREAT  GKANDSON  OP  POCAHONTAS. 

Henry  St.  John  was  the  only  sou  of  Colonel  John  St. 
John,  of  "  Flower  of  Hundreds,"  in  the  county  of  Prince 
George.  This  John  was  himself  the  only  son  of  Henry 
St.  John,  Esquire,  called  "King  Harry,"  who  having  run 
through  a  fine  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  came  to 
Virginia  about  the  time  of  Bacon's  rebellion,  in  which  b^ 
took  part  against  the  government,  but,  by  good  luck,  ee- 
caped  with  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  He  married,  tbe 
second  time — his  first  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Pendleton,  hav- 
ing died  without  issue — Miaa  Virginia  Rolfe,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Rolfe,  Esquire,  the  only  son  of  Pocahontas,  daughter 
of  Powhatan,  King  of  Virginia,  whose  empii-e  stretched  fi-om 
Florida  to  tbe  great  lakes,  and  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Mr,  Henry  St.  John  of  our  narrative  was,  therefore,  . 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Pocaliontas. 

We  have  little  genius  or  fondness  for  the  details  of  pedi- 
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gree,  but  Burely  't  ia  a  source  of  noble  pride  to  be  descended 
from  our  dear  Virginia  maiden.  Royalty  and  nobility  aro 
but  vulgar  things,  and  the  boast  of  Norman  blood  is  but 
the  child's  fondnesa  for  the  rattle  of  a  toy.  The  gi'ace  of 
the  fashion  of  it  perielieth — ita  glorious  beauty  ia  a  fiiding 
flower— only  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  staya.  It  ia  difleront 
in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  our  little  queen  of  the 
West,  Her  patent  of  nobility  was  won  beneath  the  war 
club  raised  above  the  head  of  a  poor  captive  ;  her  royalty 
waa  the  royalty  of  a  noble  heart,  of  a  great  and  pure  devo* 
tion  to  the  cause  of  love  and  mercy. 

So  writes  the  good  author  of  these  manuscripts.  Lot  bb 
pass,  however,  to  the  young  gentleman  who  had  in  hisveinSi 
the  blood  of  this  new  Indian  royalty. 

As  he  sleeps,. in  the  flood  of  light  from  the  tall  silver  can*i 
dlesttcks,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lancy,  from  the  wild  grace  of 
his  attitude,  and  the  character  of  his  fiice,  that  something  of 
his  origin  reveals  itself. 

The  face  is  a  handsome  one,  with  a  cleai-  brown  tint,  al- 
most that  of  a  brunette,  and  the  hair  is  dark  and  waving. 
The  rounded  and  prominent  chin  indicates  resolution,  and 
the  curve  of  the  lips,  which  possess  great  mobility,  as  plainly 
sbow  that  the  young  man  is  subject  to  strong  passions.  In 
the  scene  with  the  Governor  we  have  obsei-ved  the  qnick 
abodes  of  anger  and  resentment  only ;  but  now  this  has  quito 
disappeared,  and,  sleeping  like  a  placid  infant,  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  fuce  have  subsided  into  GoftneBS  and  repose.  In 
hia  dreams  the  young  man  smiles,  and  the  smile  is  one  of 
great  sweetness. 

Leaving  to  the  course  of  the  narrative  any  further  indi- 
cations of  Mr.  Hem-y  St.  John's  pecnliarities,  we  proceed 
to  relate  that,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  be  was  waked  by  & 
knock  at  the  door,  which  waa  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
young  man  clad  in  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Indeed,  it 
.might  almost  be  said  that  this  young  gentleman's  costume 
was  one  mass  of  lace  and  embroidej-y.  The  drop  curls 
hia  flaieo  peruke  were   glossy  with  pei-fumed  powder. 
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little  ilreas  sword  just  lifted  up  the  skirt  of  his  richly  deco- 
rated pourpoiut  of  Mecklenburg  silk,  and  liia  aristocratio 
hanJs  were  covered  with  the  finest  point  de  Venise,  Mr, 
Tom  Alston — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  worthy— pre- 
sented a  mixture  of  the  fop  and  the  philosopher  in  his  dress 
and  manner,  and  seemed  to  have  stepped  carelessly  from  the 
frame  of  one  of  Vandyke's  pictures. 

He  extended  two  fingers  to  his  frieod  and  sat  down, 
"  Not  sleeping,  Harry,  my  boy  f "  he  said.     "  Why  not  at 
the  Governor's  ?" 

"  I  preferred  staying  away.     Did  you  go  ?" 
"  Yes — a  crowd  of  nice  girls,  and  refreahuionts  of  a  pleas- 
ing description."  | 
"  Very  well— bat  I  do  n't  regret  my  absence,"  said  Mr; . 
St.  John ;  "  the  fact  is,  Tom,  I  'm  tired  of  his  lordship,  and- 
think  I'll  resign  ray  commission.    I  'm  no  man's  servant,  and 
I  won't  be  his  Excellency 's," 
"  Eh  ?     His  servant  ?" 

"  Yes.    I  am  absolutely  nothing  more.    Tbeie,  let  lis  leave 

the  sobject,  or  I  'm  sui'e  to  burst  forth  into  useless  expletives.'* 

"  Expletives  ?"  said  Mr,  Alston,  tranquilly.     "  Come,  tell 

ine  all  about  it,     I  see  that  something  has  occurred,  and 

I  'm  really  dying  to  hear  a  bit  of  scandal — ahsohitely  nona 

for  a  whole  week.     Do  proceed,  Harry,  my  boy,  and  naiTate 

from  the  beginning,  with  all  the  orations,  like  that  tiresome 

old  Thucyditles."  . 

Mr.  St.  John  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :         '1 

"  I  do  n't  care  if  I  do,  Tom.     I  feel  as  if  the  historic  mose^ 

would  come  at  my  call,  and  I  '11  try  her.     Well,  here  goes, 

but  you  are  not  to  yawn  at  my  apologue." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  with  an  air  of  reproach, 
"  Proceed,  my  friend." 

"Well,  you  must  know  that  there  formerly  resided  in  a 

country  called  Virginia  a  young  man  called  Harry  St,  John. 

Toil  undcretaud  so  far  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  this  young  man,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  loaa 
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Lis  parents  m  hia  childhood,  was  sole  heir  to  an  estate  called 
the  '  Flower  of  Hundreds,'  upon  which  estate  there  was  a 
big  old  house,  full  of  deer  antlers,  fine  furniture,  tall  mirrors, 
portraits  of  old  fellows  in  periwigs,  aod  dames  ia  odd-look- 
ing dresses ;  and  in  the  stables  were  as  fine  a  coUection  of 
thorough-breds,  't  was  said,  as  any  in  the  colony.  Every 
thing  else  was  ample  and  comfortable,  and  it  was  reasonable 
for  the  youngster  to  expect  a  life  of  ease  aud  satiafiiction — 
was  it  not  ?  He  might  niaiTy  his  cousin,  grow  fat,  preside 
at  the  county  court,  and  be  a  respectable  vestiyman  of  the 
parish.  There  wei'O  plenty  of  foxes  on  his  lands,  and  a  quar- 
relsome neighbor  near  at  hand,  with  whom  he  might,  at  any 
moment,  plunge  into  a  good  corafortabla  lawsuit.  In  a  si 
word,  all  the  elements  of  human  happiness  were  at  the  young 
fellow's  disposal,  and  be  had  only  to  '  enter  and  enjoy,'  as 
the  lawyei-s  say," 

"He  was  a  lucky  fellow,  my  boy.  I  should  like  to  know 
him,"  said  Mr.  Alston. 

"  As  to  the  luck,  there's  the  question,"  continued  Mr.  St. 
John,  "  for  nature  had  put  a  nail  in  the  young  man's  shoe — 
restlessness.  He  longed  for  Boraething  more  exciting  than 
plantation  life.  Having  left  college,  he  came  into  hia  prop- 
erty, carefully  administered  by  his  excellent  uncle.  Colonel 
Vane ;  but  very  soon  be  began  to  grow  dissatisfied.  Ton 
see,  the  couches  were  too  soil.,  the  beds  were  too  large,  tha 
wines  were  too  good,  and  the  fields  which  stretched  far  away 
to  the  horizon  from  the  portico  of  the  old  hall,  were  de- 
ficient in  rugged  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  such  as  the 
mountains  yield.  In  a  word,  the  youthful  heir  was  tired  of 
the  insipidity  of  farm  life,  and  longed  for  somethhig  like 
adventure,  having  a  private  impression  of  hia  own  that  the 
daab  of  sworda  and  the  whistling  of  bullets  would  make 
merrier  music  than  the  winds  in  the  trees,  or  the  waves  lap 
ping  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 

"Odd,"  observed   Mr.    Alston,  "but  I  think  I   under- 4 
Stand." 

"Well,"  proceeded    Mi',  St.  John,  "this   young  fellow    I 
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fitruggled  with  liis  passion  for  two  or  three  years,  bat  at  the 
end  of  that  time  liie  predilection  got  the  better  of  him.  A 
nobleman  came  to  be  Governor  of  the  country  he  lived  ia 
a  vulgar  fellow  nainod  Dunmore."  J 

"Oh!  a  vulgar  fellow  do  you  say?     But  proceed,  my  I 
friend."  i 

"You  'U  see  before  I  end,  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  character^ 
izatioD,  Tom,"  continued  Mr,  St.  John.  "  Well,  as  I  said, 
this  man,  Dunmore,  came  to  the  country  in  question,  called 
Virginia,  and  a  great  talk  was  made  about  Ilia  excellence 
and  greatnosB.  Ho  professed  to  be  most  solicitous  about 
Virginia,  and  turned  his  attention  especially  to  repelling  the 
attacks  of  savages  upon  the  western  frontier.  He  s^d  he 
wished  the  inhabitants  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  under  his  command,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  iutenticHi 
to  act  vigorously,  lie  brought  with  Jiira  some  foreign  sol- 
diers, who  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  proposed  forces. 
Exception  was,  however,  taken  by  some  persons  to  the 
presence  of  this  body  of  men,  and  in  order  to  allay  the  dis- 
quiet, hia  Excellency  sought  for  a  Virginian  who  should  be 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  their  front  rank,  to  disarm  this  senti- 
ment. Here  commenced  the  connection  of  Mr.  St.  John 
with  his  Excellency.  Introduced  to  him  as  one  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors  of  the  colony,  his  Excellency  treated  him 
with  much  politeness,  and  finally  requested  private  inter- 
views. Would  Mr.  St.  John  accept  the  commission  of 
lioutonnnt,  commanding,  for  the  present,  this  nucleus? — 
they  would  ere  long  mai'oh  to  the  frontier,  and  much  glory 
would  oiiBue.    Do  you  understand  f" 

His  tViond  nodded. 

"  The  aforowiid  Mr.  St.  John  was  then  twenty-three  or 
so,  inul  had  grouter  thirst  for  adventure  than  ever.  "Would 
ho  aeiH'|it  ?  YoH,  intist  willingly,  Ko  sooner  s-iid  than  done. 
Ho  loavoB  his  estiil  i\  conios  to  the  ca|iilal,  establishes  himself 
llidrolnaii  tHuiomoH  n  soldier,  and  gloriously  parades  on  horse- 
back, in  JInu  uiiilbi'm,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  enters 
into  military  alMn  with  ardor  and  ontbuiiaam — ^he  trmiia 
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lu8  men  in  quick  evolutions,  in  bush  fighting,  in  rapid  dis- 
charge of  pistols,  and  in  approved  cut  and  thrust  with  the 
snber.  He  sees  that  their  anns  are  as  briJUant  as  silver ; 
their  uniform  and  entire  equipments  perfect.  He  calls  on 
hia  Excellency  every  day  to  inquire  for  news  from  the  fron- 
tier, and  receiving  comforting  answers,  goes  away  twirling 
Ilia  mustaches,  bis  aword  clanking  against  his  boots,  his  head 
full  of  martial  glory,  and  conscious  of  the  admiration  of 
every  urchin  who  beholds  him." 

"  Of  none  of  the  givia — eh,  my  boy  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Al- 

"  Doubtless,  for  you  know  the  gentler  sex  admire  the  sol- 
dier, at  least  some  of  them.  But  to  proceed.  The  young 
man,  yoa  boo,  is  ready,  impatient ;  but  somehow  the  order 
to  march  is  delayed,  his  Excellency's  excuses  are  repeated, 
the  young  feUow's  assiduity  finally  seems  distasteful.  Moi'e- 
over,  the  troops  he  commands  seem  permanently  stationed 
in  guard  houses,  flanking  his  lordship's  gate — they  attend 
solely  ou  his  iordsliip's  person — they  ride  behind  his  coach, 
and  are  called  by  him,  "  My  Guards."  His  lordship  is  a 
king,  the  young  lieutenant  a  satrap  of  the  provinces,  and, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  Vii-ginians,  he  has  become  an  upper 
servant.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  result  is  distaste  upon 
bis  part ;  that  ho  begins  to  think  his  EKcellency  insincere  ? 
He  finally  concludes  that  he  is  tricked,  and  it  is  just  at  this 
moment  that  he  receives  orders  to  mai-shal  "  My  Guards," 
and  go  and  receive  the  royal  family  on  their  entrance,  whioh 
event  occuiTcd  this  morning.  Well,  he  obeyed.  They  were 
ladies,  and  he  was  far  from  objecting  to  take  part  in  the 
pageantry.  But  he  found  in  this  cortege  other  characters 
— lords,  honorables,  captains,  drivel's,  footmen,  outriders — ■ 
it  was  hia  place  to  escort  them  all.  He  did  do  it.  He 
mounted  guard  at  the  palace  gale  even,  to  keep  the  ill-bred 
Virginians  at  their  proper  distance.  He  succeeded.  Well, 
V  for  the  conclusion.  The  young  soldier  rodo  a  spirited 
horse ;  the  music  of  a  band  annoyed  him,  the  animal  became 
reetlvo,  and  the  result  was  the  overthrow  of  a  child,  who 
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rolled  beneath  his  feet,  and,  when  the  young  man  r^sed 
her,  fainted  away.  He  went  to  the  nearest  point  for  some 
cold  water,  procurod  it  in  the  palace,  and  for  presuming  to 
so  intrude  was  insulted  by  his  Excellency.  You  see  his 
lordghip  was  an  English  nobleman,  and  the  young  man  was 
only  a  Virgliiia  gentleman.  Not  only  the  young  man  him- 
self was  outraged,  but  the  child  who  accompanied  Lim  was 
grossly  insulted  and  wounded  !  and  Mr.  Lieutenant  St.  John 
was  requeatod  to  retire  and  make  way  for  his  betters !  Curse 
me !  if  tlio  man  'e  one  particle  of  a  gentleman,  and  I'il  throw 
his  commission  back  in  his  face !"  cried  St.  John,  flushing, 
and  thus  breaking  forth  with  long-gathering  indignation. 

Mr.  Alston  was  silent  fur  some  moments,  apparently  mus-    ^ 
ing  tranquilly  upon  the  history  to  which  he  had  just  llstcuedt 
At  last  he  said  : 

"  Throw  it  back,  IIai-ry  1  what's  the  use  ?  Do  n't  take  the 
trouble — rather  come  with  me  to  my  house  of  ' Moorofield,' 
where  I  will  try  and  entertain  you,  though  this  peruke  from 
Mr,  George  Lafong's,  who  calls  himself  a  wlgmaker, 
making  me  silent  and  melancholy.  Come,  Harry,  my  bof^.i 
come  with  me," 

"No,  Tom,"  said   his  friend,  "I'H  tell   hia  lordship  myl 
candid  opinion  of  him,  if  he  arrests  me  the  next  moment. 
Hang  him  I  he  sha'n't  ti-ead  on  me,  if  ho  is  a  tyrant  I" 

And"  Mr.  St.  John  scowled  in  imagination  at  Lord  Dun- 
more,  with  a  sincerity  that  was  very  striking. 

"  You  won't  go  to  Moorefield  ?"  said  Mr,  Alston,  smiling ; 
"  but  that's  just  the  way  you  always  treat  me.  May  I  make 
a  second  suggestion,  howeyer,  Harry?    Go  to— Vanely," 

Mr.  St.  John  turned  his  head  quickly,  and  looked  at  hia 
fiiend.  As  he  encountered  Mr.  Alston's  eyes  and  smile, 
something  almost  like  a  blush  diffused  itself  over  his  cheek. 

"Ahl  ah!"  said  Mr,  Alston,  laughing,  "there's  a  fine 
historian  1  You  make  a  splendid  historic  narrative,  and  you 
leave  out  the  most  striking  event  in  the  life  of  your  hero  I 
You  carefully  forget  to  mention  that  this  Vii'giuia  Achilles 
had  a  Briseis — this  Hector  of  Piince  George  county,  a  proa- 
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pective  Andromache — and  that  the  nodding  plume  of  war 
was  pat  on  to  flash  in  the  eyes  of  aoraebody  !" 

Mr.  St.  John  blushed  unmistakably  this  time,  and  then 
burst  oat  laughing. 

"  Well  if  I  did,  Tom,"  he  said,  "  what 's  the  odds  ?  She 's 
the  loveliest  gli'l  in  the  colony." 

"  Perhaps !     But  why  not  go  and  try  yonr  luolt,  then  ?" 

Mr.  St.  John  sighed. 

"  I  'm  afraid  it 's  no  use,"  he  said  ;  "  she  loves  me,  bat  un- 
fortunately she's  not  in  love  with  me." 

"A  profoundly  philosophical  distinction;  bat  did  you 
never  hear  the  Spanish  proverb,  *  Patience,  and  shnflie  the 
cards?'  Nowthe  cards  are  at 'Vanoly;'  leave  this  abode  of 
royalty  with  me,  forget  his  Excellency,  and  go  see  Dulcinea." 

Mr,  St.  John  pondered,  and  from  the  vaiying  color  of  hia 
tell-tale  cheek,  it  was  plain  what  be  was  thinking  of. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'll  do  so,  Tom,  I '11  follow  the 
advice  scratched  on  the  wail  yonder,  with  the  odd  name,  Sir 
Asinua  to  it — ^T/te  dult/  of  a  subject  is  submission.'  Yes, 
I  '11  leave  this  wretched  mimic  court,  and  go  to  Vanely,  pro- 
vided you  stay  all  night  and  go  with  me." 

"Done,"  smd  Mr.  Alston,  "  and  now  let  us  have  a  game 
of  trio-trac." 

"  Willingly,"  Mr.  St.  John  replied,  "  and  my  first  stake 
shall  be  these  tawdry  epaulets  of  gold  thread  agaiost  six- 
pence— the  value  I  attach  to  them  I" 

Cards  and  wine  were  quickly  brought  by  a  servant  in 
wuting,  and  the  young  men  commenced  playing. 

Two  hours  afterwards  they  were  sound  aaieop,  and  an 
attentive  Ustener  might  have  heard  the  lieutenant  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's guards  murmur  the  name  of  a  woman  of  whom 
he  seemed  to  be  dreaming. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


whicL,  amid        I 


Wb  liavG  glanced  at  the  scenes  of  ilie  day  on  w 
the  glare  of  sunlight,  and  the  noisy  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
the  CounteBs  of  Dunmorc  entered  grandly  the  old  capital. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  night  world ;  to  a  few  scenes 
which  concealed  themselves  beneath  the  silence  and  gloom. 

The  lights  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg  had  one  by  one 
disappeared,  as  lord  and  lady,  noble  and  commoner  sought 
tiieir  pillows  ;  all  the  noises  of  e^■e^i^g  and  night  had  long 
rince  died  away,  and  a  gloomy  silence,  only  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  low  raiittering  of  distant  thunder, 
reigned  over  tlie  ancient  town. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  thia  total  darkness. 
From  the  lofty  window  of  a  tall  mansion  which  rose  like 
attennatod  ghost  above  the  sun'oundiug  ropfa,  a  faint  glinl-' 
mer,  like  a  star,  just  dispelled  the  gloom,  and 
fight  seemed  to  escape  by  accident  tljrough  the  chinks  of. 
the  carefully  closed  oaken  ahuttcra. 

Let  us  ascend  the  precipitous  and  winding  atair-way  of 
the  half-deserted  mansion,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  turret- 
like chamber,  endeavor  to  discover  what  business  is  thus 
being  transacted  undei'  the  jealous  vail  of  silence  and  dark- 

The  apartment  is  destitute  of  all  ornament,  the  ftimitare 
consisting  only  of  a  long  table,  a  few  rough  chairs,  and  some 
shelves  filled  wilh  old  volumes  and  papers.  It  has  two  oc- 
cupants. The  first  is  a  rough-looking  man,  covered  with 
dust  like  a  courier  after  a  long  journey,  who  is  slumbering 
heavily  upon  a  bear  skin  tliroim  down  in  one  comer.  The 
other  inmate  of  the  room  sits  at  the  table  writing  rapidly— 
two  loaded  pistols  lying  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

He  is  a  man  of  middle  age,  clad  in  a  suit  of  dark  dothiJ 
affording  no  indication  of  hfti  chai-actor  or  station.     In  t 
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&ce  and  form  of  thia  person,  Lowover,  there  is  inoi'e  lo  at- 
tract attention. 

The  couDtenaiioe  of  the  stranger  is  one  of  those  which, 
once  scon,  haunts  the  memory.  Ho  has  not  passed  intddle 
age,  apparently,  but  the  thin  brown  locks  around  his  broad 
forehead  ai-e  sprinkled  with  gray ;  labor  or  cave  has  furrowed 
deep  lines  ft'om  temple  to  temple,  aad  a  sUght  stoop  is  the  | 
DCck  comronnioateB  to  the  general  carriage  that  air  of  intense  j 
meditation  whieh  characterizes  profound  thinkers,  or  those 
upon  whom  is  thrown  responsibility  of  the  most  critical 
character.  Covered  with  the  pallor  of  care  or  cxhanating 
toil,  with  cloav-eut  and  resolute  features,  eyes  burning  with 
a  gloomy  flame  beneath  bushy  brows,  and  lips  set  sternly 
with  an  eipreaaion  of  iron  will,  every  thing  in  the  face  of 
the  stranger  indicated  an  organization  of  the  largest  strength, 
and  an  intellectual  vigor  which  no  obstacle  could  daunt. 

His  thin  muscular  fingers  traversed  the  paper  for  an  hour 
wtthont  pausing  scarcely,  and  then,  as  he  reached  the  end, 
the  stranger  laid  down  his  pen,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
leather  chair, 

"Why,  I  grow  old  I"  he  murmured,  "This  writing  for 
a  day  and  a  night  only,  begins  to  fatigue  me.  'TIS  no 
mattei-." 

And  without  further  words  he  set  about  folding  the  writ- 
ten sheets.  They  were  then  enveloped  in  stout  brown  pa- 
per, corded,  and  securely  waxed.  Upon  this  envelope  was 
written  simply — 

"  To  Mr.  Simaiel  AdoJ/ts, 

"  Al  Boston,  in  IM  Fromna  of 

"  Massachusetts^^ 
A  word  awoke  the  sleeper,  who  rose  quickly  and  stood 
at  the  stranger's  side.  Few  words  were  exchanged  ;  the 
two  men  seemed  to  understand  each  other,  and  the  stranger 
gave  his  directions  in  a  brief  low  tone,  to  which  the  courier 
replied  by  a  sliglit  movement  ot  the  head  only. 

"  This  to  the  town  of  Balrilhore,"  said  the  stranger,  tak- 
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ing  a  dispatch  similar  to  the  one  Iio  had  just  finished — "  yon 
know  the  houao.  This,  to  Philadelphia — guard  it  carefully. 
This,  to  the  port  of  New  York — as  quickly  as  possible, 
Have  yon  eoough  money  ?" 

The  courier  IMd  hig  leather  purse  on  the  table,  and  the 
stranger  esaminod  its  contents. 

"  "Tis  enough,  unless  yonr  horse  feils,  but  that  must  not 
happen.    Here  is  more  gold,  for  which  you  will  sign  a 

The  receipt  was  written,  signed  by  the  courier,  and  da- 
posited  in  a  drawer  with  a  number  of  others. 

"  Go  at  once  now,  and  proceed  cautiously  as  yon  leave 
the  town.    The  patrol  ia  abroad." 

"  Yes,  your  honor  ;  never  fear  me.  My  service  to  yoOj 
and  good  limes  to  the  cause." 

The  stranger  ret  a  rned  the  salute,  and  the  courier  disap- 
peared. In  a  few  momenta  his  horse's  hoofs  were  heard  aa 
be  cautiously  proceeded  along  Gloucester  street,  and  the 
stranger  who  watched  the  retreating  shadow  from  his  win- 
dow, dt'ow  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction. 

"  Now  for  the  rest,"  he  said,  and  leaning  against  one  of 
the  panels  of  the  oaken  ■wainscot,  he  touched  the  spring  61 
a  secret  closet,  which  flew  open.  From  this  aperture  he 
took  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  he  placed  in  his  boaom.  Ho- 
then  rapidly  returned  to  the  table,  secured  the  two  pistol* 
in  his  belt,  and  throwing  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  put  out 
the  light,  and  descended  to  the  street. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  through  a  bank  of  threatening 
clouds,  which  at  one  moment  obscured  the  red  orb,  then 
swept  onward  and  permitted  the  full  light  to  shine.  No 
wayfarer  was  visible  npon  the  silent  and  deserted  street, 
and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  came  again  to  the  features 
of  the  stranger. 

He  wrapped  his  cloak  more  closely  around  him,  and  pass- 
ing along  in  the  shadow  of  the  housea,  stopped,  at  the  end 
of  ten  minntcs,  before  a  low  building,  into  the  basement  or 
rather  cellar  of  which  he  descended  by  a  flight  of  precipitr 
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ons  steps.  All  was  dark,  but  the  etranger  proceeded  witli- 
ont  stopping  along  the  damp  passage  way,  and  struck  quickly 
thrice,  then,  after  a  pause,  once  again,  upon  an  iron-bound 
door,     A  boy  opened  the  door,  and  he  entered. 

Two  men  wore  engaged  at  a  printing  table  striking  off, 
by  means  of  a  "  deer's  foot"  and  mallet,  copies  of  a  Bpeoles 
of  circular.     Upon  one  end  of  the  table  lay  a  pile  of  these     j 
printed  sheets,  still  damp,  which  every  moment  received  a    | 
new  addition  from  the  cautious  labors  of  the  printers. 

A  masonic  movement  of  the  head  was  the  sole  recognition 
which  passed.  To  the  stranger's  brief  question  of  the  num- 
ber  of  copies  printed,  the  reply  was,  "  two  hundred." 

"  That  is  enongh  for  the  present  moment,"  he  said ;  "  fold 
them  securely." 

This  was  done  rapidly,  and  with  great  skill,  and  in  five 
minates  the  Btranger  stood  agdn  in  the  street.  He  pro- 
ceeded, as  cautiously  as  before,  on  his  return  to  the  building 
irom  w!iich  he  had  issncd,  stopping  for  a  moment  in  the 
eliadow  of  one  of  the  houses  to  lot  two  of  the  Governor's 
guardsmen  in  uniform  go  by. 

They  passed  within  three  feet  of  the  silent  figure,  jesting    , 
i-oughly,  their  sabers  rattling  against  their  huge  horseman's    , 
boots.    The  figures  finally  disappeared  at  the  comer  of  Palace 
street,  and  the  solitary  maa  Iiastened  onward,  keeping,  as 
before,  in  the  shadow. 

He  soon  reached  the  tall  house  from  which  he  had  dia-  i 
patched  the  courier  to  the  northern  provinces,  and,  opening  I 
a  narrow  gate,  disappeared.  Behind  the  building,  in  the  j 
deep  shadow,  a  horae  awaited  bim,  and,  mounting,  he  issued  ] 
forth  and  proceeded  cautiously  in  a  westerly  direction,  keep-  J 
ing  as  much  as  possible  in  the  darkness.  I 

He  reacbei]  in  safety  the  last  house  of  the  town,  the  mut-  | 
tering  over  head  nearly  drowning  the  noise  of  his  Iiorse's  ■ 
hoofi,  and  was  about  to  issue  into  the  country,  when,  as  he 
oame  opposite  the  door  of  this  house,  a  paily  of  the  Gov-  I 
emor's  patrol,  who  had  been  drinking  in  the  ordinary,  chal-  I 
lenged  bim  and  commanded  him  to  halt.    The  stranger's  J 
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reply  was  the  spur  in  his  horse's  side,  which  made  the 
bound  ton  ftet, 

A  second  and  louder  challenge  was  inatautly  followed  by 
tho  quick  report  of  a  carbine,  and  a  ball  passed  throngh  the 
horsemaii'a  cloak  between  Lis  side  and  his  bridle  hand. 
With  an  unconscious  movement  as  rapid  as  lightning  he 
drew  one  of  Lis  pistols,  cocked  it,  and  leveled  il,  with 
flashing  eyes,  at  his  assailants. 

He  did  not  discharge  it,  however  ;  quickly  replacing  it  m 
his  belt,  he  muttered,  "Useless  I"  and  put  spur  to  hia  horse. 
Before  a  second  carbioe  could  be  brought  to  the  shoulder, 
the  figures  of  the  stranger  and  his  flying  animal  had  disap- 
peared like  shadows  under  the  gloomy  foliage  of  the  great 
woods.  Without  checking  his  horse,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  knows  the  road  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  the 
stranger  went  on  rapidly,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  forest,  whose  heavy  boughs  moaned  in  the  wind. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  rapid  riding,  he  came  to  a 
sort  of  glade  in  tho  woods,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the 
dcDBc  shadow  the  moon  burst  forth  from  a  black  clond,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  yellow  light  upon  the  open  space.  Be- 
neath a  huge  oak,  a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses  re- 
vealed itself,  and  tho  stranger  was  ohaUenged  a  second  time. 

"  Good  1"  he  said  with  satisfaction  ;  "  you  are  watchful, 
friend.  Wake  your  comrades ;  't  is  time  for  them  to  be  in 
the  saddle." 

In  five  minutes  as  many  men  were  mounted  and  awaiting 
silently  their  directions.  The  stranger  di'ew  from  his  breast 
the  package  which  he  had  taken  from  tho  wainscotting. 

"  Weal  Aiiguala,"  he  said,  biiefly. 

One  of  the  horsemen  silently  rode  up  and  took  tho  di» 
patch  held  out  to  him. 

"Frederick,"  continued  the  stranger. 

A  second  horseman  came  and  took  this  letter  as  the  other 
had  done.  In  the  same  manner  dispatches  addressed  *'  Faix' 
fax,"  "  Orange,"  "  Culpepper,"  "  Westmoreland,' 
tourt,"  "Essex,"  "Lancaster,"  "Accomac,"  and  to  other  couh» 
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ties,  were  delivered  in  turn,  one  courier  having  charge  of  all 
lying  upon  his  route.  Tlie  entire  province  of  Virginia,  north 
of  the  James,  was  thus  appoitioucd  out  to  these  five  men,  who 
Becmed  to  undei'stand  perfectly  whnt  was  expected  of  them. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  sti-anger,  wrapping  his  cloak  around 
him  aa  he  delivered  the  last  dispatch,  "  I  need  not  toll  you 
to  be  cautious  in  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  these  missivea. 
You  know  their  importance,  and  every  day  the  times  grow 
more  dangerous,  the  enoroachmentH  of  the  government  up- 
on private  liglita  more  daring.  I  do  not  conceal  that  the 
dispatches  you  have  received  contain  treason.  Cany  them 
to  hiH  Excellency  Lord  Dunmore,  and  I  will  hang  on  Tower 
Hill,  if  I'm  taken.  You  will  he  rewarded  richly,  Mends. 
Enough  I  let  ub  now  go  to  our  work !" 

And  making  a  salute  with  his  hfind,  the  stranger  was  sa. 
luted  in  turn  by  the  party  of  men,  who,  only  replying  by  an 
indistinct  munnur,  diverged  upon  their  various  routes.* 

The  solitary  horaeman  retraced  rapidly  the  road  by  which 
he  had  come,  for  the  space  of  a  mile;  then  taking  a  bridle- 
path to  the  left,  he  proceeded  more  slowly.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  small  cottage,  Inst 
like  a  leaf  in  the  depths  of  tlio  woods.  On  its  roof  the  moon 
poured  a  silver  flood — the  storm  had  muttered  itself  away 
into  the  distance. 

He  dismounted,  opened  the  door  by  means  of  a  master- 
key,  and  taking  a  light  which  was  burning  upon  the  table, 
ascended  the  stair-case  to  his  chamber. 

Upon  a  chaif  lay  a  valise,  ready  prepared  for  a  journey, 
and  as  the  eye  of  the  stranger  fell  upon  it,  hia  brow  relaxed, 
and  an  expression  of  softness  whiuh  his  features  seemed  in- 
capable of,  communicated  to  the  resolute  countenance  a  sin- 
gular attraction. 

Then  his  head  turned  unconsciously  as  it  were  toward  a 
door  leading  from  the  chamber  into  another,  apparently. 
This  door  he  cautiously  opened,  and  passed  through  into 
an  adjoining  room. 

*  nieloiicol  lUuatrutiou^  Ho.  IV.  . 
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It  Tvaa  the  chamber  of  a  girl,  full  of  little  femiuine  oma* 
raents,  and  filled,  if  wo  may  eo  speak,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  innocence.  The  indefinable  grace  of  child- 
hood seemed  to  pervade  the  balmy  lur,  half  illamined  by 
the  soaring  moon  which  poured  through  ihe  open  casement 
its  mellow  light,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  flood  of 
a  child  was  sleeping  in  a  little  white  bed. 

It  was  a  girl  of  about  ten,  witb  dehcate  featnres,  long  I 
silken  lashes,  and  cfaeelcs  tinted  with  fdnt  roses.    The  lipsj 
smiled  in  sleep,  and  possessed  great  sweetness  in  curve  and  I 
expression ;  the  hair  of  the  child  waa  light  brown,  and  fell  J 
in  curia  upon  her  white  night-dress,  and  the  bare  arm  which 
supported  her  cheek.    The  fringed  counterpane  rose  and 
fell  gently  with  the  breatiiing  of  the  little  sleeper,  and  her 
forehead  was  bathed  in  the  faint  and  almost  imperceptible 
dews  of  slumber. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  young  creature,  the  brilliant  and  fiery  i 
eyes  of  the  stranger  softened  more  and  more,  his  stem.  J 
features  I'elaxed,  he  mui-raured  softly,  "  my  little  Blossom !" 
and  bending  over  the  child,  he  pressed  upon  her  forehead  a 
kiss  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  small  frame  seemed 
to  thrill  even  in  slumber,  and  the  lips  murmured  something, 
but  the  girl  did  not  awake.  The  stranger  knelt  at  the  bed- 
side— remained  in  this  devout  attitude  for  a  long  time — then 
rising,  pressed  a  second  kiss  upon  the  child's  lips,  and  left  the 
apartment.  _ 

He  made  a  few  preparations,  and  was  soon  in  the  saddle»-l 
riding  rapidly  in  a  southern  direction  through  the  moonlit 
forest.  As  he  went  on,  his  stern  features  resumed  their 
expression  of  austere  resolution — the  fire  of  his  eyes  returned 
— he  was  iron  ^ain.  Again  his  dominant  idea  possessed 
him,  and  he  muttered  broken  words. 

"  Tes !"  be  said  alond  finally,  "  at  last  I  think  the  strug- 
gle comes  1     The  light  of  a  glorious  dawn  begins  to  touch  J 
the  gloomy  cast  1     The  iron  heel  is  almost  down  npon  t 
forehead,  and  henceforth  there  '1!  be  no  appeal  to  the  mist 
able  justice  of  the  king.    The  true  King  of  kings,  the  Goc 
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r         of  Battles  will  decide !     O  Lord  of  Lords,  fight  for  ua  1—  ^| 
I  make  UB  free!"  ^H 

I  The  head  raised  devoutly,  sank  again,  and  the  stranger    ^^ 

'  rode  oa  silently,  the  stillncsa  of  the  forest  only  broken  by 

the  noise  of  his  horse's  hooft,  or  the  mournful  sobbing  of 
I,         the  wind.  ^^ 


OHAPTEB  VIII. 


Eakly  on  the  morning  after  their  coUoqay,  Mr,  St.  John 
and  his  Iriend,  Tom  Alston,  had  left  William sbnrg  far  in  the 
distance,  crossed  the  river,  and  were  pursuing  their  way 
gayly  through  the  spring  forest,  in  the  direction  of  Vaneiy, 

Mr.  St.  John  bad  thrown  aside  his  uniform,  and  wore  a  I 
simple  but  elegant  cavalier's  suit — a  coat  of  drab  silk,  pli-  I 
able  knee  breeches  of  dressed  buckskin,  and  fiur-topped.  I 
boots,  fitting  closely  to  the  leg  and  ankle.  He  rode  his  fine 
sorrel "  Tallyho,"  and  the  animal  champed  the  bit,  and  tossed  j 
his  handsome  head,  with  evident  satisfaction  at  the  breath  ' 
of  hia  native  air, 

Mr.  Tom  Alston    prefers   a  "sulky"  for  traveling — and   ' 
mounted  in  the  circular  leather  chair,  high  above  the  wheels  I 
of  the  airy-looking  vehicle,  he  holds,  with  dainty  fingers 
clad  in  soft   gauntlets,  the  slender  "ribbands,"  cutting  at    j 
bntterfiies  occasionally  for  amusement. 

The  simple  landscape  seems  entertainment  enough  for  Mr, 
St,  John.  He  looks  with  joyous  eyes  upon  the  smooth  road  | 
winding  along  beneath  the  budding  foliage  of  the  forest, 
and  hia  impulsive  nature  fills  with  delight  as  he  inhales  the 
fresh  air  laden  with  the  perfume  of  leaves  and  flowora.  He 
is  no  longer  lieutenant  of  his  Escolleucy's  Body  Guards — 
only  Henry  St.  John.  He  laughs,  leans  idly  on  Tallyho'a 
neck  and  talks  to  him,  follows  the  flight  of  a  hawk  acrosa 
Uto  blao  sky  overhead,  or  bursts  into  snatches  of  song,  in  _ 
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oppoMtion  to  the  oriole,  whose  joyous  carol  fiils  the  wootf 
with  music. 

The  young  men  passed  rapiJIy  through  the  green  forest, 
and  at  last,  as  they  mounted  a  slope,  Mr.  St.  John  extended 
his  hand  and  cried, 

"There's  Vanely!   See  bow  it  shines  in  the  sun,  on  the 
Jiill  top !     The  oaks  are  Luger  to  my  eyes,  and  the  suushine 
brighter  llierc  !     Adieu,  WUibmsburg  I"  cried  the  young 
man,  rising  in  his  saddle,  "  and  welcome  V.ancly  1     I  thi 
't  is  a  capital  exchange  1" 

And  putting  spur  to  his  horse,  Mr.  Ilai'iy  St.  John  i 
forward  at  fiill  gallop  again. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  makes  the  sun  shine  brighter,  my 
youngster,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  as  he  followed  rapidly ;  "  there 
are  two  Tiolet-colored  eyes  there.  Wei!,  there  are  two  black 
orbs  as  handsome  1" 

And  Mr.  Alston  indulged  In  a  private  and  confidential 
nod  to  himself.  Soon  aftenvards  they  had  reached  the 
broad  esplanade  in  front  of  the  honsa. 

Vanely  was  one  of  those  old  mansiona  whose  walls  still 
stand  in  Virginia,  the  eloquent  memorials  of  other  times,  ani 
the  good  old  nice  who  filled  the  past  daya  with  so  many  fe»> 
tivals,  and  such  high  revelry. 

The  first  brick  of  the  edifice  had  been  laid  upon  the  1i 
of  a  baby  afterwards  known  aa  Colonel  Vane,  and  passed 
through  his  tiny  fingers.  The  life  of  the  mansion  and  the 
owner  thus  commenced  together.  It  was  a  broad,  ramb- 
ling old  house,  perched  on  a  sort  of  upland  which  command- 
ed a  noble  landscape  of  field  and  river ;  and  in  front  of  the 
portal,  two  great  oaka  stretched  out  their  gigantic  arms, 
gnarled  and  ancient,  like  guardians  of  the  edifice.  In  these, 
as  in  the  hundred  others,  scattered  over  the  undulating 
lawn,  and  crowning  every  knoll,  a  thousand  birds  were 
caroling,  and  a  swarm  of  swallows  darted  backward  and 
forward,  circling  aroitnd  the  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  making 
the  air  vocal  with  their  meriiment. 

There  was  about  the  odd  old  rnan^on  an  indefinable  ^r 
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of  comfoi't  imd  repose,  aud.  within,  these  cfaaracteristics 
were  equally  discernible.  The  old  portraits  ranged  along 
the  ball  m  oaken  frames,  looked  serenely  down  upoo  the 
bobolder,  and  with  powdered  heads,  and  lace  nifEs,  and 
carefully  arranged  drapery,  seemed  to  extend  a  stately  and 
impressive  welcome.  Sir  Arthur  V;iiie,  who  fought  for  a 
much  less  worthy  man  at  Marston  Moor,  was  there,  with 
his  flowing  locks,  and  peaked  head,  and  wide  collar  of  rich 
Venice  lace,  covering  his  broad  shoulders ; — and  Miss  Miiria 
Vane,  with  towering  curls,  and  jewel -decorated  fingers, 
playing  with  her  lap-dog,  smihng  meanwhile  with  that  win- 
ning grace  which  made  her  a  toast  in  the  days  of  her  kins- 
man BoUngbroke,  and  Mr,  Addison  ; — and  more  than  one 
tender  and  delicate  child,  like  violets  or  snowniropB,  in 
the  midst  of  these  sturdy  family  tranks,  or  blooming  roses, 
added  a  finishing  grace  to  the  old  wails — that  grace  which 
nothing  but  the  forms  of  children  ever  give.  Deer  antlers, 
guns,  an  old  sword  or  two,  and  a  dozen  London  prints  of 
famous  race-borsea,  completed  tho  adornment  of  the  hall  j 
and  from  this  wide  space,  the  plain  oaken  stairway  ran  up,  | 
and  the  various  doors  opened  to  the  apartments  on  thp  I 
ground  floor  of  the  mansion.  I 

On  the  May  morning  we  have  8i>oken  of,  the  old  house 
was  in  its  glory ;  for  tho  trees  were  covering  themselves 
densely  with  fresh  green  foliage,  and  the  grounds  were  car- 
peted with  emerald  grass,  studded  with  flowers,  waving  their 
delicate  heads,  and  murmuring  gently  in  the  soft  spring 
breeze,  and  the  golden  simshine.  The  oriole  swung  from 
the  topmost  boughs,  and  poured  his  flood  of  song  upon  the 
air ;  the  woodpecker's  bright  wings  flapped  from  tree  to 
tree;  and  a  multitude  of  swamp-sparrows  flashed  in  and 
out  of  the  fohage  and  fruit  blossoms,  or  circled  joyously 
around  the  snowy  fringe-trees  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 
From  the  distant  fields  and  forests  the  monotonous  caw  of 
the  crows,  winging  their  slow  way  through  the  blue  sky, 
indicated  even  on  the  part  of  these  ancient  enemies  of  tho 
oornfield,  joyous  satisfaction  at  the  incoming  of  the  warm 
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season  after  the  long  winter ;  and  a  tbons^nd  merry  robina 
flew  about,  with  red  breasts  shaken  by  melodious  chirpinga, 
and  bi-illiant  plumage  buraiahed  by  the  sunlight. 

Eveiy  thing  was  bright  with  the  youthful  joy  of  spring, 
and  as  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  friend  dismounted  before  the 
old  mansion,  the  very  walla  upon  which  the  waving  shadowB 
of  a  thousand  leaves  were  thrown  seemed  smiling,  and  pre- 
pared to  greet  them  ;  the  open  portal  held  imaginary  armfl 
of  welcome  to  them. 

Before  this  portal  stood, — ^its  old  form  basking  pleasantly 
in  the  sunshine, — the  roomy,  low-swung  family  chariot,  with 
ita  four  long-tailed  grays,  as  ancient,  very  nearly,  aa  itself, 
and  showing  by  their  well-conditioned  forms  and  glossy 
manes  the  results  of  tranquil,  easy  Hving.  By  their  side 
stood  the  old  white-haired  negro  driver,  time  out  of  mind 
the  family  coachman  of  the  Vaoee ;  and  in  the  person  of  this 
worthy  African  gentleman  a  similar  mode  of  living  was  un- 
mistakably indicated.  Old  Cato  had  evidently  little  de^re 
to  be  a  censor ;  sure  of  his  own  high  position,  and  quite 
easy  on  the  Bubjeot  of  the  purity  of  the  family  blood,  he  was 
plainly  satiafied  with  his  lot,  and  had  no  desire  to  change  the 
order  of  things.  In  his  own  opinion  he  was  himaelf  one  of 
the  family — a  portion  of  the  manor,  a  character  of  respect^, 
ability  and  importance. 

Old  Cato  greeted  tho  young  gentlemen  with  familiar  but 
respectful  couitosy,  and  received  their  cordial  shakes  of  the 
hand  with  evident  pleasure.  The  horses  even  seemed  to 
look  for  personal  greeting,  and  when  the  young  man  passed 
his  hand  over  their  necks,  they  turned  their  intelligent  heads 
and  whinnied  gently  in  token  of  recognition. 

Mr.  St.  John  patted  their  coats  familiarly,  and  called  theat' 
by  name,  and  looking  up  to  the  old  house  said,  smilinj 

"  Welcome,  Vanely !  The  month  I  've  been  away  aeems 
a  whole  century.  After  all,  the  town  is  nothing  like  the 
country,  and  no  other  part  of  it 's  like  Vanely  1" 
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II  Thb  young  men  entered  tbe  familiar  o!d  ball  and  then 

'  passed  to  the  comfortable  sitting  room,  wbeio  Tom  Alston 
subsided  languidly  into  an  eaay  cbdi'. 

"  Stay  here  till  I  return,  Tom,"  said  St.  John ;  "  I  'ni  go- 
ing to  saluto  my  respected  aunt,  and  will  announce  our  ar- 
rival to  anybody  else  I  see." 

"Give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Anybody  Else,"  s^d 
Tom. 

But  his  Mend  did  not  hear  him.  He  ran  out,  ascended 
the  broad  oaken  stair-case,  three  steps  at  a  time,  with  the 
gayety  of  a  boy,  and  threw  open  tbe  door  of  the  chamber 
immemoriably  tbe  baunt  of  good  Aunt  Mabel. 

Tbe  consequence  was  a  collision  with  a  lovely  girl  who 
bad  been  combing  her  hair,  apparently,  befoi-e  the  mirror, 
as  the  profuse  brown  curls  were  banging  down  on  her  bare 
white  shouldci-a  and  silken  dress, — presenting  to  the  eyes 

I       of  Mr.  Harry  St.  John  a  mass  of  shadowy,  waving  gold, 
which  charmed  him. 
The  girl  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  young  man,  or  ra- 
;        ther  found  their  faces  in  collision,  than  she  uttered  a  scream, 
and  crying  "  Good  gracious !  me  1"  quickly  retreated,  and 
I        elammed  the  door  iu  bis  face. 

I  St.  John  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  cried,  gayly, 

"  Let  me  in,  Bonny  1" 

"  I  won't !"  cried  the  girl's  voice  vivaciously,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  a  key  hastily  turned  In  the  lock. 
1  Then  the  following  observations   ensued,  mingled  with 

V       laughter ; 

[■  "  I  think  you  might.  Bonny  ;  I  want  to  see  aunt." 

]  "  She 's  not  here  !  there,  sir  !" 

"  Why,  this  is  her  room." 
It  is  not !    Mamma  has  moved  down  stairs.' 
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"  Oh  I  she  has !  But  I  want  to  see  you,  too,  I  think, 
after  being  away  so  long,  you  might  at  least  shake  hands." 

"  Shake  hands  I  humph !"  said  the  girl's  voice,  very  ex- 
pressively.    "  I  think  kissing  me  was  quite  enough,  sir  I" 

"  Kissing  you !"  cried  St.  John,  with  well  affected  sur- 
piise. 

"Yes !  you  know  you  did,  and  it  was  just  like  your  pre- 
sumption !" 

"You  astonish  me!  Did  I  kiss  you?  If  I  did  it  was 
wholly  accidental.  But  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  come 
down  ?    Pray,  make  haste !" 

The  girl's  smothered  laughter  was  heard. 

"  You  do  n't  deserve  it,  you  odious  fellow  I"  she  said,  af- 
ter a  pause ;  "  but  wait  I    I  '11  open  in  a  minute." 

And  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  the  key  was 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  Miss  Bonnybel  Yane,  for  that  was 
her  name,  opened  the  door.  She  had  hastily  arranged  her 
hair,  some  curls  of  which  were  still  falling  carelessly,  how- 
ever, on  the  bare  round  shoulders.  They  did  not  detract 
from  her  beauty. 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from  ?"  she  said,  giv- 
ing him  her  hand.  "  You  frightened  me  nearly  to  death, 
sir,  and  you  dared  to  kiss  me  I" 

"  Did  I  ?     Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time." 

"  Humph  I"  as  before,  very  expressively. 

"  It  was  by  accident,"  said  St.  John,  laughing,  "  and  I  will 
make  you  as  many  apologies  as  you  wish,  to  say  nothing  of 
as  many  compliments." 

"  Thank  you  I"  cried  the  girl,  pouting  satirically  as  she 
made  a  mock  curtsey,  "  I  do  n't  want  any  of  your  compli- 
ments." 

"  Then  you  are  the  first  young  lady  I  ever  knew  who  did 
not." 

"  My  Lord  Harry  is  still  severe  upon  our  sex,  I  see — ^very 
smart,  indeed !" 

"  My  Lord  Harry  I  How  familiar  the  foolish  old  nick- 
name sounds.    I  love  every  thing  about  old  times,  though." 
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Do  you  ?     But  when  did  your  lovdship  aiTive  ?"  ^H 

"This  moment,  with  Tom  Alaton."  ^H 


"  Oh !  then  we  're  to  have  a  double  pleasure  I  The  liou- 
teoKut  of  his  Excellency's  guards,  and  the  tine  gentleman, 
above  all  others,  of  the  colony  1  And  just  to  think  I  my 
goodness  1  to  appear  before  such  company  with  my  hair 
down!    Will  you  wait  a  minute  while  I  fix  it,  my  lord?" 

"  Tes,  indeed,  and  look  on  too," 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  mind  this  in  the  least,  but  run- 
ning baok  to  the  mirror,  gathered  up  her  cnrls,  and  qnickly 
secured  them  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb.  She  then  affixed 
a  bow  of  scarlet  ribbon,  added  a  loop  of  pearls,  and  turning 
round  with  a  demure  air,  said, 

"  How  do  you  like  me  f " 

St.  John  tried  to  make  a  jesting  reply,  but  failed.  The 
little  elf  looked  so  lovely,  standing  with  a  vagrant  gleam  of 
Bunligbt  on  her  head,  which  was  inclined  coquettiahly  over 
one  shoulder,  that  her  companion's  fiin  disappeared.  For  a 
moment  be  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  and  we  shall  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  outline  sketch  of  the  little  beauty 
^Hjur  heroine. 

Bonnybel  Vane  is  a  spai-kling,  mischievous  little  m^den  of 
about  seventeen.  She  has  a  slender,  but  elegantly  rounded 
figure,  a  clear  white  complexion,  with  two  fresh  rosea  bloom- 
ing in  her  cheeks;  red,  pouting  lips,  large  bright  eyes  of  a 
deep  violet,  which  seem  ready  to  melt  or  fire  under  the 
long  doaky  lashes,  and  a  profusion  of  light  brown  liair,  as 
soft  as  silk. 

The  face  Is  oval,  of  that  pure-blooded  Norman  type  which 
fascinated  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  led 
to  BO  many  hitler  feuds  and  bloody  wars.  The  beautiful, 
mischievous-looking  head  is  placed  upon  a  swan-iike  neck, 
and  inclines  toward  one  of  the  snowy  shoulders. 

As  to  the  expression  of  the  girl's  features,  we  can  not  de- 
scribe it.  The  brilliant  violet  eyes  are  ready  to  dance  with 
merriment  and  mischief,  or  swim  in  the  dews  of  feeling 
Um  ]ip6  are  mobile,  prepared  to  contract,  Uke  crumpled 
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leaves,  'with  demure  amaaemcnt  at  some  jest,  or,  half-parted, 
to  express  a  world  of  pity  and  patbos,     Bonnybel  ia  a  stiik- 
ing  type  of  the  woman  of  the  South,  as  opposed  to  the  pale,  t 
calm,  statuesque  beauty  of  more  northern  countries ; 
bi'imfiil  of  feeling,  of  impulse,  mischief,  coquettish  wildness; 
indeed,  but  for  the  impropriety  of  the  illustration — 


we  should  say  that  she  resembles  a  "thorough-bred"  young 
race-horse  of  the  moat  elegant  proportions  and  the  purest 
"  blood." 

She  is  clad  in  a  piok  dress,  looped  back  with  bows  of 
ribbon,  a  close-fitting,  square-cut  bodice ;  and  &  fi-ill  of  rich 
iace  runs  around  the  neck,  and  appears  beneath  the  abort 
sleeves,  which  leave  the  arms  of  the  girl  bare  almost  to  the 
shoulders.  She  wears  red  coral  braceleta  clasped  with  gold, 
and  her  anns  are  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

In  reply  to  her  question,  "  How  do  you  like  me  ?' 
John  at  last,  when  he  has  recovered  from  his  trance  of  admi- 
ration, replies  that  he  likea  her  more  than  he  can  tell. 

"  Your  arms  are  especially  beautiful,  Bonny,"  he  says. 
"  Do  you  use  cosmetics  ?" 

"  Cosmetics  I  indeed  !  No,  sir,  I  do  not !"  she  cried,  with 
indlgnatioa.     "Nature  made  them  as  they  arel" 

"  I  wish  nature  had  given  them  to  me." 

"To  you  ?     Pray,  what  would  yon  do  with  there 

"  I  would  clasp  them  round  my  neck,"  said  the  young 
man  ;  "  though  I  know  about  fifty  young  gentlemen  who 
would  like,  in  that  event,  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence," 

"  A  very  pretty  speech  1"  cries  Bonnybel,  with  a  danger- 
ous glance  of  her  coquettish  eyes ;  "  please  inform  me  what 
romance  you  have  been  reading  lately." 

"  None.    1  have  not  had  time.    I  have  been  thinking.'' 

"  Thinking  of  what  ?" 

"  Of  reality — suppose  I  say  of  you.  Bonny  ?" 

And  the  young  man,  losing  his  tone  of  Jesting  satire,  al-i 
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moat  sighs.  Bounybel's  quick  ear  catches  tho  sound  per- 
fectly, and  the  change  of  tone.  But  she  does  not  betray  the 
fact  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  she  laughs  carele^ly  and 
saya: 

"Of  me?  Good  gracious  I  is  it  possible  you  have  time 
to  thick  of  your  little  country  cousin  in  the  midst  of  your 
arduous  toils,  parading  and  marching?" 

"  Yes,"  replies  St.  John,  looking  with  honest  fondness 
straight  into  the  gill's  eyes,  "  I  thought  of  you  often.  Ah  I 
my  dear,  a  young  man  can  not  he  so  much  with  his  '  little 
coudn,'  as  you  say,  when  she  is  as  sweet  as  you.  Bonny, 
and  then  master  his  thoughts.  I  dream  of  you  sometimes, 
and  't  is  a  lovely,  laughing  Uttle  fairy  I  see  in  my  dreams." 

"  Excelleot !  You  have  certainly  been  reading  romances  I 
Gracious  !  I  a  faiiy.  I  suppose  you  '11  call  mo  an  angel  next. 
Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  'm  sorry  to  say  I  am  neither.  I  am 
only  a  country  ^ri,  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  a  fine  ap- 
petite, a  quick  tamper,  anil  a  fundncss  for  every  thing  like  a 
frolic — there,  sirl — and  a — " 

"  Warm,  true  heart,  in  spite  of  your  mischievous  ways  1" 
added  St.  John,  returning  to  bis  light  tone  of  jest.  "  Oh, 
I  know  you  very  well,  Bonny — may  be  too  well.  I  mean 
that  I  had  better  have  not  seen  so  much  of  you;  but  let  us 
go  to  aunt." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  Bonnybel,  who  had  rapidly  glanced 
at  his  lace,  yielded  it  witliout  a  word.  The  little  beauty, 
with  the  quick  instinct  of  ber  sex,  had  already  discovered 
the  state  of  her  cousin's  feelings — the  secret  of  the  power 
she  ooold  exert  over  him.  The  further  progress  of  our  nar- 
rative will  show  whether  the  young  lady's  calculations  were 
or  were  not  correct. 

They  rapidly  descended  tlie  stdr-case,  hand  in  hand,  and 
Bonnybel,  quietly  extiicatiug  herself,  led  the  way  to  a  room 
in  tho  rear,  the  door  of  which  she  opened. 

In  a  moment  Mr.  St.  John  found  himself  affectionately 
embraced  by  a  pair  of  thin  arms,  and  received  a  kiss.  Aunt 
Kabel  sat  in  her  old  chair,  thin,  erect,  clad  in  black  silk,  a 
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snowy  handkerchief  pioneiJ  across  her  l>oeoin 
gray  hair  neatly  gathered  beneath  the  plaita  of 
cap.  The  old  lady  was  busy  knitting,  casting  from  time  to 
time  a  glance  at  a  little  negro  girl,  wIjo  waa  taking  her  firat 
lesBone  in  coarse  sewing,  on  a  ciicket  at  her  mistress'  feet. 
At  the  distance  of  six  paces,  a  chambermaid  was  knitting 
rough  stockings,  and,  in  the  corner,  an  old  negro  woman, 
with  her  head  tied  up  in  a  white  cloth,  assiduously  plied  the 
shears  in  cutting  out  clothes  for  the  household. 

Aunt  Mabel  received  her  nephew  with  great  affection, 
and  made  him  give  her  all  the  news. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  a^d  at  last,  "  I  "m  g!ad  to  see  yon  in 
such  good  liealth  and  spirits,  nephew.  Still,  you  were  beat 
here  attending  to  your  interests." 

"  I  think  BO,  too,  aunt,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  to- 
ward Bonnybel,  who  was  powdering  her  hair  at  the  miiTor, 
with  a  little  round  cushion  of  swansdown ;  "  and  what  does 
Miss  Bonnybel  think  on  the  subject  ?" 

"fi'iV.*"said  the  young  lady,  turning  round;  "did  you 
speak  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"Then  our  conversation  ia  inaudible— is  it?"  he  said,  with 
a  smile.  "I  was  only  telling  aunt  that  I  thought  I  had  best 
come  back  to  the  old  county  and  remain  here.  I  tfaink 
there's  nothing  like  the  beauty  of  our  fields  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  aunt.  To  be  a  country  gentleman  after  all 
seems  to  tne  a  woi'thier  ambition  than  to  bow  my  knee  be- 
fore the  giandest  royalty  of  Europe.  The  sight  of  the  fields 
yonder,  where  I  played  in  boyhood,  makes  nie  a  boy  again ; 
and,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing one  of  my  old  playmates." 

"  You  mean  Bonny,  I  suppose,  Harry,"  aaya  Aunt  Mabel, 
knitting  busily.  "  Yea,  abe  often  says  't  is  not  so  merry 
when  you  are  away — your  laugh  is  wanting." 

Miss  Bonnybel  turned  quickly,  having  suddenly  finished 
her  ocoupatioQ. 
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"  J"aatd ! — mamma  I — I  only  meant — " 

"  That  Columbine  did  n't  enjoy  herself  without  Hai'Ie-  I 
quin  !"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  'm  glad  you  've  suddenly  I 
found  your  ears,  Miss  Columbine  I" 

"  Thank  you,  sir !"  said  Bonn  jbei,  curtesying  with  mookf 
ceremony,  and  pouting  satirically,   "  I  suppose  you  think  1 
that  'H  very  smart  and  fine !     0  !  goodness  gracioiia !"  sud- 
denly cried  the  young  lady,  relapsing  into  laughter,  "  there  '8  I 
all  my  hair  come  down  !" 

In  truth  the  ardor  of  the  damsel  in  turning  her  head  had  I 
produced  the  result  indicated,  and  her  snowy  shoulders  were  J 
ag^a  covered  by  the  profuse  brown  curls. 

"  Let  me  assist  you,"  said  St.  John,  raising  a  mass  of  curb  J 
and  gmiling, 

"  No,  if  you  please,  sir  1"  cried  the  girl,  drawing  back;  i 
"  you  would  make  a  bad  lady's  maid,  and  I  'd  rather  not  1" 

"  Then  1  '11  go  see  Aunt  Seraphina  and  Cousin  Ilelen,"  said 
St.  John,  and  with  these  words  he  descended  to  the  sitting- 
room. 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  decorated,  aflcr  tbo  fashion  of  I 
the  period,  with  carved  wainscoting,  and  hung  around  with  ' 
many  portraits  of  old  gentlemen  in  powder,  and  fair  dames  ' 
floating  in  translucent  clouds  of  saffron  lace.  High-backed 
chairs  stood  about  in  picturesque  disorder,  and  upon  a  table, 
with  crooked  legs,  were  a  number  of  volumes  in  embossed 
leathei-,  tossed  about  at  I'andom.  An  embroidery  frame 
stood  in  one  corner,  upon  which  a  lady  was  then  working, 
the  design  of  her  picture  being  Amyntor,  in  red  stockings, 
and  a  blue  hat,  with  snowy  feathei's,  playing  upon  a  Spanish 
mandolin,  beneath  the  window  of  Amoret.  An  old  sideboard, 
with  some  silver  plato  on  it,  a  little  table,  covered  with  china 
figures  and  grotesque  vessels  of  that  hideous  description 
Gtshionable  at  the  period,  and,  between  the  windows  look- 
ing on  the  lawn,  an  old  harpsichord,  tall,  stately,  and  antique 
— completed  the  accessories  of  the  apartment  in  which  Mr, 
St.  John  DOW  found  himself. 

Hisa  Sersphina,  sister  of  Colonel  Vane,  and  a  lady  of  o 
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certain  age,  was  working  at  tbo  embroidery  frame  with  aen- 
tiraental  smiles,  as  Mr.  Tom  Alston  exchanged  compliments ; 
and  Mr.  St.  John  bad  scarcely  gotten  through  his  greetings 
when  Miss  Ilelen  Vane  made  her  appearance,  her  waist  en- 
drcled  by  the  arm  of  Miss  Bonnybel,  a  pretty  picture  which 
young  ladies  have  affected  in  all  ages.  Miss  Helen  is  a 
handsome  brunette  of  about  twenty,  with  dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  serenity  which  seems  incapable  of  change. 
'  She  is  erect  and  somewhat  stately  in  the  carriage  of  her  full 
and  handsome  person,  clad  in  rich  black,  rustling  silk,  and 
the  feint  smile  which  wanders  fi'om  time  to  time  over  her 
countenance,  scarcely  relaxes  this  prevdling  expression  of 
collected  calmness. 

When  Mr.  St.  John  essays  to  "salute"  Miss  Helen,  she 
draws  back,  turning  away  her  head,  and  the  young  man  is 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  salute  bestowed  upon  the 
ribband  of  her  head  dress. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  outline  two  young  ladies  who 
were  great  toasts  in  their  day — especially  the  younger 
maiden,  Miss  Bonnybel,  whose  brilliant  eyes,  and  lovely  fece, 
with  those  of  her  companions,  Ulustratod  so  finely  the  times 
in  which  they  moved.  Yet  who  can  paint  them  ?  cries  our 
good  author,  breaking  forth,  as  is  hia  wont,  into  raptures. 
Who  can  even  so  much  as  outline  them  truly,  those  ten- 
der httle  dames  of  the  Virginia  past  ?  They  shioe  upon  us 
now  like  stars,  glimmcwng  far  away  on  the  blue  horizon  of 
the  elder  day,  withdrawing,  as  wc  gaze,  their  inefieotual 
fires,  and  f^unting  in  the  garish  sunUgbt  of  the  present.  It 
is  easy  to  tell  of  the  looped-back  gown,  and  all  the  rich  fur- 
belows and  flounces,  with  streaming  ribbon  knots  ;  the  red 
Spanish  shoes,  the  clocks  on  the  stockings,  the  lace  around 
shoulders  like  the  driven  snow,  or  the  powder  that  lies,  like 
that  snow,  on  the  bair — the  dark  or  bright  hair,  the  raven 
or  the  golden  1  But  alas !  those  are  only  the  e-rteroalB. 
There  is  something  beneath  all  this  which  still  escapes  us, 
which  we  vainly  attempt  to  grasp  or  describe.  Mild  and 
flerene,  there  was  yet  something  bright  and  ardent  in  these 
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natures  which  we  do  not  seQ  to-day  1  The  blossom  on  the 
bough,  the  spraj  on  tbe  wave,  the  dew  on  the  grass — some- 
thing fresh,  and  natural,  and  indescribable  !  A  grace  which 
we  can  not  express,  which  flits  when  we  try  to  embrace  it 
— the  shadow  of  a  shadow! 


CHAPTER  X. 


"old    gouty." 

party  of  young  people  are  laughing  and  talking  will 
immense  assiduity,  when  a  door  in  the  hall  is  heard  to  open, 
a  Bpeoies  of  growl  resounds,  and  Ilelcn  and  Bonnybel  say,  at 
the  same  moment,  "  There  's  papa  !" 

The  young  men  rise,  and  at  tbe  same  moment  old  Colonel 
Vane  appears  at  the  door,  and  cries  in  a  cheery  voice, 

"  Good  morrow,  Tom,  and  welcome,  Oaptain  Harry  t 
When  did  you  turn  up,  and  where  from  ?" 

"  Tom  came  with  me  from  town,  uncle,"  says  Mr.  St.  John,, 
shaking  the  fat  hand,  "how  is  your  health?" 

"So  so — so  so!  I  think  the  devil's  in  this  foot,  Harry  1 
I  might  sit  for  tbe  portrait  of  Old  Gouty  I" 

And  tbe  rubicund  old  gentleman  laughed  and  grimaced. 
There  was  much  truth  in  his  declaration.  Never  did  gont 
attack  a  more  suitable  subject.  Colonel  Vano  was  an  old 
fellow  of  about  wxty,  with  a  portly  person,  one  foot  wrapped 
in  bandages,  while  tbe  other  was  encased  in  a  neat  buckled 
shoe,  and  silk  stocking,  and  bis  costume  indicated  one  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  fond  of  his  ease.  His  powdered 
hwr  was  gathered  in  a  queue  behind,  hia  ruffles  were  huge 
and  spotless,  and  the  gold-headed  cane  which  be  carried 
had  evidently  found  its  way  to  Virginia  from  the  shop  of  a 
London  maker.  "With  this  cane  ho  half  supported  himselfj 
though  he  seemed  greatly  to  prefer  the  soft  shoulders  of 
Misses  Helen  and  Bonnybel,  who  hastened  to  his  side, 
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Had  Addison  seen  the  old  fellow  thus  smiliDg  and  making 
wry  fiices  at  tho  enemy  in  Lis  foot,  the  worthy  colonel  would 
have  been  immortalized  in  a  number  of  the  Spectator,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Hogarth,  or  one  of  tho  later 
humorists  of  the  town,  would  have  drawn  him  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  East  Indian  director  limping  forth  to  his  coach,  aft 
ter  a  dinner  at  the  Lord  Mayor's,  irascible  with  the  goat, 
and  still  growling  at  the  insolence  of  tho  Americim  rebels, 
who  had  tossed  the  Company's  tea  overboard  in  the  harbor 
of  Boaton. 

"  Youth  'b  a  fine  thing  1"  said  the  joUy  old  colonel,  emit-' 
ing  at  the  party,  "  and  I  enjoyed  my  own.  Therel  there  I 
my  dear— softly  1" 

And  the  colonel  commenced  moving  toward  the  chariot. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  comity  court,"  he  said,  "  that  is  if 
this  cursed  gout  will  kt  me  !  Jly  old  enemy,  boys,"  added 
the  worthy;  "and  like  a  scolding  wife,  has  ever  the  last 
word  !  'T  is  enough  to  make  a  man  swear ;  but  I  won't.  I 
must  get  on  and  see  to  that  road  to  the  river ;  the  gtrla  will 
take  care  of  you — there !  there  !  easy,  my  dear  I" 

And  the  colonel  stepped  upon  the  portico,  still  supported 
by  the  girls. 

"  Come  here  you  old  rascal  1"  he  cn'ed  to  Cato ;  "  give  me 
your  arm  1" 

Old  Cato,  in  a  measured  and  deliberate  way,  abandoned 
the  horses,  and  approached  hia  master.  The  colonel,  how- 
ever, desired  that  Cato  should  rush  rapidly  toward  him,  and 
the  deliberate  pace  of  the  old  negro  caused  liim  to  flourish 
his  cano  and  swear. 

Cato  did  not  hasten  his  steps,  however.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  he  as  well  as  his  master  had  rights,  and  moreover, 
was  convinced  from  long  experience  that  the  cane  would 
not  descend  upon  his  shouldei-s.  The  event  proved  his  good 
sense — he  preserved  his  personal  dignity  and  lost  nothing. 

"Look  at  the  old  dog  1"  said  the  colonel ;  "  ho  presumes 
upon  my  good  nature  and  takes  his  time.  Come,  yon  aban- 
doned old  wretch  1    There  I  take  care  of  the  foot !  easy  I" 
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And  leaning  upon  Cato,  tbe  old  gentleman  roacbed  tha 
chariot,  and  was  comfortably  deposited  within  npon  the 
soft  cnstiions.  The  young  girla  bado  him  good-bye,  with  a 
kiss;  and  old  Onto  having  reGcivcd  nn  intimation  from  the 
colonel  that  he  would  thraah  him  on  his  return,  if  he  drove 
fester  than  a  alow  walk,  the  chariot  rolled  away  over  the 
smooth  gravel  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  was  sood  out  of  sight. 

It  had  scarcely  disappeared  behind  the  foliage,  when  half 
a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  hoi'scback  appeared  at  the 
outei'  gate,  and  mounted  the  hill  at  full  gallop.  They  dia- 
mouDtcd  before  the  house  in  the  midst  of  a  joyful  clatter, 
and  a  shower  of  kisses,  and  Misa  Bonnybel  seemed  ready  to 
dance  with  delight  at  the  anticipation  of  a  frolic 
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Y     MOKSING     IN     '74. 
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Ova  history  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  descripti 
the  events  of  the  day  at  Vanely,  else  should  we  take  ph 
nre  in  relating  how  the  gallants  in  ruffles  aod  powder  paid 
assidnoua  court  to  the  damsels  in  hoops  and  furbelows;  how 
laughter  and  sighs,  bright  glances  and  jests,  with  incessant 
rattling  on  the  old  harpsichord,  filled  the  morning. 

Many  songs  were  sang,  and  in  truth — says  our  good  au- 
thor, full  of  admu-atioa,  as  usual,  of  the  damsels — there  was 
rarest  music  in  those  girlish  voices  caroling  the  tender  or 
gay  ditties  of  the  past.  The  ardent  love  of  faithful  shep- 
herds for  the  dearest  shepherdesses  sang  in  their  madrigals, 
and  al!  was  love  and  sunshine,  laughter,  merriment  and  joy. 
Sparkling  eyes  lent  point  and  brilliaTicy  to  jests  from  rosy 
lips ;  and  aU  was  May  in  the  old  house,  whose  very  portr.iitfl 
seemed  to  smile  and  say,  "  Be  happy  while  't  is  May  I" 

At  last  the  gay  suushitie  drew  thorn  to  the  iawn,  and 
Ihej  were  wandering  across  the  flowery  grass,  and  undi 
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the  old  century  oaka — a  merry  party,  brilliant  as  the  floweni 
whicb  the  little  tiiaidena  really  resembled  in  their  variegated 
dresscB,  and  communicating  to  the  grouodB  of  the  old  home- 
stead now  attraction.* 

The  birds  sang  merrily  above  their  heads,  Sitting  from 
tree  to  tree  across  the  mild  blue ;  the  apple  blossoms  lay 
upon  the  boughs  like  fragrant  snow,  and  the  fresh  river 
breezes,  beaiing  on  their  wings  the  odor  of  the  sea,  blew 
on  the  tender  foreheads,  and  made  every  cheek  more  rosy, 
and  lan  through  the  branchca  overhead,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, and  then  died  away,  a  musical  munimr,  mingling  with 
the  carol  of  the  maidens  like  a  symphony  from  airy  harps. 

And  suddenly  in  a  dell  of  the  forest,  or  rather  beneath 
a  knoll  of  the  lawn,  they  came  upon  a  very  pleasing  device 
of  Miss  Boonybel's — nothing  less  than  a  moat  tempting 
array  of  edibles  scattered  in  pictui'esqne  confuuon 
grass.  Heavy  slices  of  fruit-cake  piled  themselves  up  or  lay 
in  masses ;  cnt-glass  dishes  scarcely  held  the  golden  moai^ 
t^DS  of  cool  jellies ;  bottles  of  the  colonel's  finest  sherry 
rolled  about,  hke  topers  overcome  with  liquor,  in  the  grass; 
and  in  the  center  a  huge  ronud  of  beef  flanked  with  cold 
fowls  and  ham,  twinkled  in  light  and  shadow,  as  the  boaghi 
of  the  great  oak  moved  with  the  breeze. 

Laughing  like  children  at  tlio  pleasant  surprise,  the  younff, 
men  and  maidens  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  the  attack 
mences  very  vigorously. 

It  is  a  scene  from  "  As  You  Like  it,"  or  of  Robin  Hood't] 
day,  01-  such  as  Watteau  liked  to  place  on  canvas. 

Seated  on  the  emerald  sward,  in  attitudes  of  careless  ease 
and  graceful  abandon, 'with  safiron  laces  around  snowy  arms, 
and  silken  dresses  emulating  tulip  beds,  and  small  hands 
grasping  slender  glasses  filled  with  gold,  and  merry  laughter 
,  at  a  thousand  jests — thus  scattered  over  the  lawn,  beneath 
the  rustling  bonghs  of  the  old  oak,  the  party  make  a  little 
Arcady  for  themselves,  without  a  cloud,  filled  full  with  Bun- 
sbine. 

*  nialiorirail  lUuBtrntiooB,  ITo  T. 
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"  T  is  really  charming,"  saya  Tom  Alston,  who,  having 
finished  his  repast,  gently  smoothes  his  ruffles  with  one  hand, 
holding  a  glasa  of  slierry  in  the  other ;  "  't  is  quite  a  sylvan 
scene,  fi'om  one  of  the  paatorals,  of  Mr.  Pope,  say." 

"  Or  Theocritus,"  adds  a  young  gentleman  recently  from- 1 
college, 

"  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Alston,  "  and  reminds  me  of  a  similar  1 
scene,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  in  Effingbam  woods." 

"  When  Kate  Effingham  was  your  sweetheart,"  criea  I 
Bonnybel,  langhing. 

"  Really — ahem  I — really  now,"  replies  Mr,  Alston,  mod'  } 
estly,  "  I  prefer  not  alluding  to  these  subjects,  but  I  believe  [ 
that  most  oharming  young  lady  did  have  some  regard  for 

Mr.  Alston  looks  more  modest  than  ever,  and  adds, 

"  I,  however,  resigned  her  to  my  friend.  Will  EIGnghat 
— sacrificed  myself  on  the  altar  of  friendship — they  are  now  I 
married." 

General  laughter  greets  this  commnnication,  and  a  smile 
even  wanders  over  the  countenance  of  Helen.  The  laugh- 
ter does  not  embaiTass  Mr,  Alston,  who  says, 

"  On  that  agreeable  occasion.  Miss  Kate  sang  a  eharmiug 
Bong — 'I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet;'  also  another,  which  i 
methinks  no  poet  has  surpassed — '  There  lives  a  lass  npon  | 
the  green.' " 

Mr.  Alston's  talent  is  well  known,  and  he  is  besieged  to 
sing.  He  receives  the  proposal  with  surprise,  declares  he 
has  a  cold — protests  he  can  not.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes, 
however,  he  is  singing  in  a  voice  of  great  melody.  This  is 
his  song : 

"  There  lives  a  laaa  upon  the  green ; 

Could  I  her  picture  <!raw, 
A  brighter  Qjmpli 
She  looks  bnd  rcigiia  a  litrJs  queen, 

Andkeops 


"  Har  eyes  are  Cupid's  darla  and 
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Cor  EDken  hmr  the  ailver  strings, 
Wliloh  swift  and  Burn  deatruction  brings 
To  all  the  yale  bebw. 

"  If  Paatorolla's  dawn  of  light 

Can  warm  and  wDimd  us  so, 
Iler  nooD  masl  be  so  piercmg  bright 
Each  glancing  beam  would  kill  outright, 
And  oveiy  awaln  aubdue  1 " 

Mucb  .applause  follows,  and  Mr.  Alston  raises  Ina  glass — 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  drinking  the  health  of  our  hostess, 
Pastorella,"  he  says,  bowing  to  Bonnybel. 

The  young  lady  rises,  and  makes  a  low  and  demure  cur- 
tesy, endeavoring  to  smotlier  her  laughter,  caused  by  the 
languishing  expression  of  Mr.  Alston.  It  bursts  forth,  how- 
eyer,  and  all  join  in  the  merry  peal. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  distant  cannon  booms  across  the 
fields,  and  every  one  starts.  Bonnybel  claps  her  hands  and 
cries  that  it  is  Captain  Fellowcs,  of  the  "  Chai-ming  Sally," 
with  all  the  new  London  dresses !  She  has  seen  his  arrival 
at  York  in  the  Gazette,  and  he  always  fires  his  swivel  at  the 
landings ! 

Miss  Bonnyhel'a  excitement  about  the  new  dresses  is  con- 
tagious, and  in  filteen  minutes  the  entire  party  of  young  la- 
dies, accompanied  by  their' cavaliei-8,  are  galloping  toward 
the  Vanely  wharf. 

The  "  Charming  Sally"  has  gone  aground,  owing  to  low 
water,  at  some  distance  from  the  piera  running  out  into  the 
river,  but  the  largo  boat,  always  lying  below  the  old  ware- 
house, is  put  in  requisition,  and,  propelled  by  two  stalwart 
and  grinning  Africans,  the  craft  plunges  her  cutwater  into 
the  oarront,  and  lands  the  party  on  the  vessel. 

Captain  Fellowes  is  a  good-humored  old  tar,  and  meets  the 
young  people  with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance.  To  Miss 
Bonnybel'a  excited  question  as  to  her  dresses,  the  old  fol- 
low replies  by  lugging  down  his  book  of  entries,  smiling, 
and  the  yonng  lady  having  come  to  V,  re.ids  aloud  hur- 
riedly— 
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*  Colonel  Vane — Vaoely  Landing — Prince  George — easka 
Canary — boxea  Zsiiite  currants — oranges  BarccloDa — Lucca 
olives— saddles — harness— volumes  in  leather,  namely^ 
gowns  from  Madam  Fenton — over  against — " 

"  Here  it  is  I"  cries  Miss  Bounybel ;  "  look,  Helen !  every 
thing  we  sent  for !" 

Helen  smiles — she  is  less  enthnaiastic. 

"  0  tiiank  you,  Captain  Fellowea  1"  cries  Bonnybcl ;  "  yon 
must  not  laugh  at  me  for  my  noise,  for  yon  know  I  'm  not 
one  of  the  lords  of  creation.  Please  send  these  boxes  at 
once  to  the  bouse,  and  papa's  Canary  for  dinner,  if  he  comes 
back." 

To  all  this.  Captain  Fellowes  growled  a  good-humored 
assent,  and  then  the  party,  having  scattered  themselves  over 
the  vessel,  and  satisfied  their  cariosity  by  inspecting  every 
thing,  reentered  the  boat  and  were  rowed  back  to  the 
wharf. 

But  not  to  the  sons  or  the  daughters  of  men,  come  days 
without  a  cloud — unalloyed  ploaauio — the  rose  without  the 
obstinate  thorn. 

Boniiybel  and  her  cousin  were  the  last  to  leave  the  boat. 
With  dancing  eyes,  and  bright  cheeks,  rosy  with  pleasure, 
the  young  lady  hastened  to  ascend  the  wharf.  But  unhappy 
to  relate,  her  slipper  was  placed  much  too  carelessly  upon 
the  smooth  gunwale;  tlio  boat  swayed,  and  slipping  first 
upon  her  knee,  then  wholly,  Miss  Bonnybel  was  precipitate 
ed  into  the  river. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  she  rose  from  the  waves  in  the 
ai-ms  of  Mr.  St.  John,  who  gallantly  rescued  her. 

A  dozen  fi'ightened  laces  and  eager  hands  were  immedi- 
ately stretched  out,  and  the  young  lady  stood  safely  npoa 
the  wharf;  but  with  a  direful  change  in  her  appearance. 
Her  hair  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulders,  and  streamed  with 
water ;  her  fui-belows  had  disappeared,  and  a  smaU  foot  clad 
in  a  white  silk  stocldng,  from  which  the  shoe  had  been  lost) 
peered  from  her  skirt,  from  which  a  flood  of  moisture  de- 
scended. 
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"  Oh  rue !"  cried  the  yonog  lady,  leaning  upon  one  of  herV 
,  "  how  did  I  fiill  into  the  water  ?" 

"  Very  gi-acefully,"  replied  St.  John. 

"  And  you  saved  me !" 

"In  the  most  heroic  manner,"  rcphed  the  yonng  man,  ] 
wringing  his  wot  sleeves,  "and  I  know  you  are  too  madi  1 
of  a  heroine  to  miud  il." 

"  I  do  n't,"  said  Miss  Bonnybel,  laughing  and  blushing-l 
HB  she  dj'ew  back  her  foot ;  "  but,  oh  goodness,  I  'vo  lost  my  1 
shoe !" 

It  was  brought  as  she  spoke,  by  a  negro  who  had  fisbedil 
it  out ;  and  Mr.  St.  John  most  gallantly  replaced  it  up< 
the  foot.    It  was  doabtlosa  owing  to  the  moist  state  of  thefl 
stocking  that  he  consumed  about  twice  as  much  time  as  warl 


The  ceremony  was  concluded  at  last,  however,  and  then 
the  young  man  would  have  sent  for  a  carriage,  but  Bonny- 
bel would  not  hear  of  it.  She  declared  that  the  accident 
was  nothing  ;  she  could  return  upon  horseback  as  she  came ; 
and  mountiug  with  laughter  into  the  saddle,  she  galloped 
off  with  her  hair  streaming,  followed  by  the  other  young 
ladies,  and  the  gallants,  who  declared  that  she  was  s,  hero- 
ine, and  "full  of  pluck."  J 

We  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  question,  bat  proceedj 
to  relate  that  they  soon  reached  Vanely ;  that  Miss  Bonny-  ^ 
bel  was  forced  to  partake  largely  of  artificial  spirits  by  good 
Aunt  Mabel,  and  that  the  young  lady  thereafter  put  on  one 
of  the  London  dresses  which  punctual  Captain  Fellowes  had 
iust  sent  from  the  vessel,  and  flirting  an  enormous  fan, 
swept  up  and  down  the  room  with  all  the  mincing  languor 
of  a  lady  of  the  court,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  young 
ladies,  her  companions,  who  greeted  the  exhibition  with 
much  laughter.  1 

They  had  then  a  great  dinner,  at  which  sunset  surprised    J 
them ;  and  so  the  day  was  done ;  but  not  the  merry-making. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


K      WINDOW 


Mb.  Harbt  St,  John  changed  his  wet  dress,  and  having 
taken  a  last  Bnrvey  of  himself  Id  the  mirror,  issued  forth 
and  descended  the  stair-case. 

Al  the  bottom  step,  he  paused  and  leaned  upon  the  ban- 

A  portrait  banging  high  up  on  the  old  wall,  among  the 
powdered  heads  and  snowy  bosoms  of  the  Vane  family,  has 
attracted  hia  attention. 

It  is  a  picture  of  Bonnybej,  taken  in  her  fifteenth  year, 
when  the  London  artist  came  to  Williamsburg,  and  turned 
bis  skill  to  golden  account  among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  colony.  The  little  maiden  looks  lovely  on  the  can- 
vas, in  her  pretty  costume  of  silk,  and  Inco,  and  ribbons ; 
her  sunny  hair  descending  upon  plump  white  shoulders; 
her  mischievous  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  peering  forth  as  it 
were  from  the  brown  curls.  She  caresses  with  her  dimpled 
hand  the  bead  of  a  shaggy  little  l.'ipdog,  and  looks  into  the 
beholder's  face  with  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  tenderness.  . 

'"Tia  a  wonderful  art,"  mutters  the  young  man,  "and  I 
there  'a  the  very  face  I  've  loved  to  look  on  for  many  a  day  1 
— ^full  of  wild  mischief,  and  yet  tender.  'T  would  make  ] 
quite  a  story  for  the  pastoral  romances ! — the  history  of  my  J 
life  I — and  now  I  wish  to  go  away  and  fight  the  Indians  1  I 

"  Tom  '8  right  after  all,"  ho  continued.  "  I  doubtless  put  I 
on  the  plume  of  war  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  somebody/  I  J 
believe  I  am  falling  regularly  in  love ;  but  what  will  bo  tbdf  I 
issue  I  don't  know.  Well,  patience  and  shuffle  the  cards,.  I 
as  Tom  says ;  who  knows  what  will  happen  ?"  1 

"Suppose  now  you  look  a  minute  at  the  original,"  said  a.  I 
voice  at  his  elbow,  St,  John  turns  quickly  and  sees  the  vi-  I 
vacioos  Misa  Bonnybel,  decked  out  for  the  evening,  at  hU  J 
qdc.  1 
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"  But  if  I  prefer  tbe  portiait  ?"  he  replies ;  "  it  remindi 
me  of  old  times." 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  suppose,  sir !" 

"  Yea  ;  and  when  you  loved  me  more  than  now.' 

"  Who  said  I  did  not  love  you  now  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with 
'a  coquettish  glance. 

"  Do  you  ?" 

"  Certainly.    I  love  you  dearly — you  and  all  my  coasina." 

St.  John  sighed,  and  then  laughed ;  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  offering  bis  arm,  led  the  girl  into  the  sitting-room. 

The  young  girls,  whilst  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Ceesar, 
the  violin  player,  from  the  "  quarters,"  amused  themselves 
■writing  their  names,  after  a  fashion  very  prei'alent  in  Vir- 
ginia, upon  the  panes  of  the  windows.  For  this  purpose 
they  made  use  of  diamoud  rings,  or,  better  still,  the  long, 
sharp-pointed  crystals  known  as  "  Virginia  diamonds. 

With  these  the  gallants  found  no  difficulty  in  insoribinffJ 
the  names  of  their  sweethearts,  with  all  the  flouiishea  of  %\ 
writing-master,  on  the  glass,  and  very  soon  the  glittering 
tablets  were  scrawled  over  with  Lucies  aud  Fannies,  and  a 
brilliant  genius  of  the  party  even  executed  some  fine  profile 
portraits. 

Those  names  have  remained  there  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  when  afterwards  the  persons  who  traced  them  looked 
with  age-dimmed  oyoa  upon  the  linos,  the  dead  day  rose 
again  before  thero,  and  its  forma  appeared  once  more,  laugh- 
ing and  joyous,  as  at  Vancly  on  that  evening.  And  not 
here  only  may  these  memorials  of  another  age  be  found  ;  ia 
a  hundred  Virginia  houses  they  speak  of  the  past. 

Tea,  yes,  says  our  author,  tliose  names  on  the  panes  of 
Vanely  are  a  spell!  They  sound  with  a  strange  muMO, 
a  bright  wonder  in  the  ears  of  their  descendants  I  Frail 
chronicle !  how  you  bring  up  the  brilliant  eyes  again,  the 
jest  and  the  glance,  the  joy  and  the  laughter,  the  splendor 
and  beauty  which  flashed  onward,  under  other  skies,  in  the 
old  Virginia,  dead  to  us  so  long  1  As  I  gaze  on  yonr  sur- 
fiices,  bright  panes  of  Vanely,  I  fancy  with  what  sparkling 
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eyes  the  names  were  traced.  I  see  in  a  dream,  as  it 
were,  the  soft  white  hand  which  laid  its  cushioned  pali 
this  glittering  tablet ;  I  see  the  rich  dressGs,  the  bending 
necks,  the  figures  gracefully  inclined  as  the  maidens  leaned 
over  to  write  "Lucy,"  and  "Fanny,"  and  "Nelly,"  and 
"Frances,"  and  "Kate;"  I  see  the  curls  and  the  powder, 
the  furbelows  and  flounces,  the  ring  on  the  finger,  the  laco 
on  the  arm — poor  lace  that  was  yellow  indeed  by  the  snow 
it  enveloped  !  I  see,  no  less  clearly,  the  forma  of  the  gal- 
lants, those  worthy  young  fellows  in  ruffles  and  fah-tops ;  I 
see  all  the  smiles,  and  the  laughter,  and  love.  AU  is  very 
phun,  and  I  mutter, "  Fair  dames  and  cavaliers,  what  'a  be- 
come of  all  your  laughter  and  sighing — -your  mirth,  and 
bright  eyes,  and  high  pride  ?  Did  you  think  that  all  gener- 
ations but  your  own  were  mortal  ?  that  the  sun  would  al- 
ways shine,  the  mnain  ever  sound,  the  roses  on  your  cheeks 
never  wither?  You  had  pearls  in  your  bair,  and  your  lips 
were  carnations  ;  the  peai-ls  may  remain,  but  the  carnations, 
where  are  they  ?  O  beautiful  figures  of  a  dead  generation  I 
you  are  phantoms  only.  You  are  all  gone,  and  your  laces 
have  fiided  or  are  moth-eaten  ;  you  are  silent  now,  and  still, 
and  the  minuet  bows  no  more  ;  you  are  dimly  remembered 
laughter,  the  heroines  of  a  tale  that  is  told — you  live  on  a 
window  pane  only !"  Old  panes  1  it  is  the  human  story  tha^ 
I  read  in  you — the  legend  of  a  generation,  and  of  all  gener- 
ations !  For  what  are  the  records  of  earth  and  its  actors 
but  frost-work  on  a  pane,  or  these  scratches  of  a  diamond 
which  a  blow  shatters.  A  trifle  may  shiver  the  tablet  and 
strew  it  in  the  dust !  There  is  only  one  record,  one  tablet, 
where  the  name  which  is  written  lives  for  ever;  it  is  not, in 
this  world,  't  is  beyond  the  stars ! 

"  0  there  'a  Unolo  CiEsar  !"  cries  Bonnybel,  "  and  we  'II 
have  a  dance !" 

"  Yes,  a  dance !" 

"  O  ycsl" 

"  How  do  you  do.  Uncle  Ca;snr  ?" 

"  A  BUBuet  tiiet  I" 
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These  are  some  of  the  otitcries  which  resoand  throagh  the 
apartment  as  aa  old  gray-haired  Africau  appears  at  the  door, 
and  removing  his  fox-tail  cap,  louts  low  before  the  animated 
throng. 


CHAPTER    Sm. 

BY  DANOBD  A    UINUET    ] 


"Wb  linger  for  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  divei-tisements  of 
that  old,  old  land — the  far  away  colonial  Vli'ginia  It  is  all 
gone  from  lis,  and,  as  says  our  worthy  author,  the  nunuet 
bows  no  longer,  but  it  shall  bow  in  onr  history  as  it  did  be- 
fore. A  nai'rative,  such  as  wo  write,  shonld  not  only  flow 
on  like  a  stream  toward  its  termination,  it  should  also  mir- 
ror on  its  surface  the  bright  scenes  it  passes  through — the 
bants,  the  skies,  the  flowers  of  other  years,  all  should  be 
painted  on  the  ever  moving  current.  i 

Therefore  we  pause  a  moment  to  look  on  the  minuet,  toii 
listen  to  old  Uncle  Crosar's  fiddle,  to  bear  the  long-drawn 
music  wind  its  liquid  cadences  through  mellow  Tariations, 
and  to  see  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  yoimg  men  and  the 
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They  have  a  quadrille  first,  and  then  a  couple  take  thew 
floor. 

St.  John  leans  on  the  carved  back  of  Bonnybel's  chmr,i 
and  makes  himself  generally  agreeable. 

"How  gracefully  the  girls  of  Virginia  dress,"  ho  says;* 
"like  butterflies,  all  blae  and  gold,  and — down." 

"Butterflies  indeed  I"  cries  the  young  lady,  "and  pray  1 
what  do  the  gentlemen  resemble— wasps  ?" 

"  No ;  working  bees," 

"  Drones  rather !" 

"  What  a  wit  you  have  !"  says  Mr,  St.  John,  laughing  ; 
"but,  really  now,  just  see.    Consider  these  lilies  of  the  par-^ 


lor,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  like  their  grand- 
mothers." 

"  I  do,  sir !" 

"  Then  you  are  different.  The  young  ladies  do  n't  sew 
or  spin,  they  engage  Mr.  Pate  or  Mra.  Hunter  to  relieve 
them  of  it." 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Pate  ?" 

"  I  know  what  I  read,"  says  St.  John,  taking  up,  with 
smile,  the  "  Virginia  Gazette ;"  "  see  here  the  notice  that 
Master  Matthew  Pate  has  for  sale,  '  Stays,  twin  and  single ; 
jumps,  lialf-bow  stays,  stays  made  to  buckle  before,  pin  or 
button,'  no  doubt  with  diamond  studs,  like  yours,  madam !" 

"  You  are  extremely  wise  and  learned  in  the  female  cos- 
tume ;  my  stays  came  from  London,  and  I'll  thank  you — " 

Hero  tbo  minuet  ends,  and  the  particular  conversation  is 
loat  in  the  general  buzz.     It  is  next  Bonnybel's  turn,  and 
with  a  queenly  air  she  says  to  Mr.  St.  John,  who  has 
gaged  ber  hand, 

"  Ton  '11  please  ask  me  to  dance  formally,  sir  ?" 

St.  John  smiles,  deposits  his  cocked-hat  on  bis  heart,  and 
bowing  to  the  ground,  requests  the  pleasure  of  a  minuet. 

Bonnybel  opens  ber  enormous  Bm,  with  ivory  decorations, 
places  its  downy  edge  upon  her  chin,  and  inclining  her  head 
udewisc  with  a  die-away  expression,  declares,  simpering, 
that  really  the  gallants  will  not  let  her  rest,  she 's  wearied 
with  attention,  but  supposes,  since  my  Lord  Bohngbroke 
has  asked  her  hand,  she  ought  not  to  refuse. 

With  these  words,  and  in  the  midst  of  general  laughter, 
Miss  Bonnybel  gi\es  her  hand  daintily  to  her  partner,  and 
they  advance  into  the  floor,  to  the  mellow  strains  of  Uncle 
CiEsav's  fiddle. 

It  is  a  little  beauty  of  the  eighteenth  century,  armed  cap- 
a-pie  for  conquest,  that  the  current  of  our  story  now  re- 
flects ;  the  picture  will  be  seen  no  more  in  tratb,  however, 
unless  grandma  on  the  wall  yonder,  painted  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  steps  down  and  curtesoys  to  ns  in  some  reverie 
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Bonnybel  wears,  over  a  acavlet  petticoat,  a  hooped  dresB 
of  yellow  satin,  all  furbclowcd  aiiO  decorated,  especially  with 
a  row  of  rich  rosettes,  down  to  the  feet.  The  bodice  is  cut 
square,  the  waiet  long  and  slender ;  the  satin  fits  closely  to 
the  youBg  lady's  pliant  figure,  which  is  encircled  by  a  silver 
girdle,  and  between  the  silken  ne^work  of  red  cords,  secur- 
ing the  open  front,  a  proliidon  of  soffi'on  lace,  kept  iu  its 
place  by  diamond  studs,  dazzlos  the  eye  like  a  heap  of  new 
Allien  snow  tinted  with  sunset.  The  sleeves  are  short,  or 
perhaps  it  will  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  dress  has  no 
eleeves  at  all,  the  round,  dimpled  shoulders  of  the  young 
lady  being  encircled  only,  so  to  speak,  by  a  narrow  band  of 
silk ;  and,  bat  of  all,  a  cloud  of  gauze  floats  round  the  neck 
and  shouldors,  reconciling  Miss  Bonnybel  to  a  pattern  which 
she  gazed  at  somewhat  ruefully  when  it  was  first  unfolded. 
Blue  satin  shoes,  with  slender  heuls  about  four  inches  high, 
and  a  light  head-dress,  principally  consisting  of  a  wreath  of 
roses,  finish  the  costume ;  the  young  lady  having  for  deeoro- 
tion  only  a  pearl  necklace,  ri^ng  and  falling  tranquilly. 

As  this  prettily  clad  littlo  beauty  bowed  before  him,  Mr, 
St.  John  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  fairer  sight,  more  danc- 
ing eyes,  any  thing  at  the  same  time  half  so  feminine  and 
mischievous.  Bonnybel  danced  eiicecdingly  well;  and  as  she 
moved  in  perfect  time  to  the  stately  music,  and  bent  in  the 
measured  curtesey,  until  her  curls  fell  like  a  cloud  of  dusky 
gold  around  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  her  knee  touched  the 
floor  almost, — thus  gliding  before  him  in  the  fine  old  dance, 
and  giving  him,  with  dainty  ceremony,  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
the  young  dame  made  her  partner  iancy  that  the  most  at- 
tractive and  provoking  tairy  of  Titania's  court  had  come  in 
from  the  moonlight,  and  would  flit  away  as  she  came.  He 
saw  her  thus  ourtcseying  long  afterwards,  and  when  an  old 
man,  told  it  to  another  generation.* 

So  the  minuet  bowed  and  curteseyed  itself  onward  through 
its  stately  motions,  and  with  a  low  sigh  of  satisfaction  and 
self-admiration,  died  away, 
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But  the  dancing  was  not  over.  A  reel  succeeded.  The 
fiddler  exchanged  his  mellow  cadences  for  spirit -stiiTing 
mirth,  the  tragic  aymphony  gave  way  to  sparkling  comedy. 
Darting,  inclining,  clasping  and  nnclasping  hands,  the  gay 
party  bore  no  bad  resemblance  to  a  flock  of  children  turned 
loose  for  a  holiday.  Even  the  stately  Helen's  "  dignity" 
was  overthrown,  and  Mr.  Tom  Alston's  line  peruke,  fram 
Monsieur  Lafonge's,  filled  the  whole  wide  apartment  with 
its  perfumed  powder. 

For  almost  an  hour  thus  Uncle  Ctesar  made  the  bounding 
feet  keep  time  to  his  gay  music,  and  as  he  appi'oached  the 
end  of  the  performance,  the  old  fiddler  seemed  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  genius  of  uproar.  With  head  thro«'n 
back,  eyes  rolling  in  their  orbits,  and  huge  foot  keeping' 
time  to  the  tunc,  bis  bOw  flashed  backward  and  forward 
with  a  wild  delight,  and  the  violin  roared  and  burst  into 
shouts  of  laughter.  Quicker  yet  and  ever  quicker  grew  the 
movements  of  the  "Snow-bird  on  the  asb-bank,"  the  old 
musician  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  uproarious  reel,  and 
the  brilliant  forms,  with  dazzling  silks  and  eyes  more  daz- 
zling still,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  laughter,  flashed  from  end 
to  end  of  the  great  room,  and  whiiicd  through  mazes,  and 
were  borne  like  variegated  foam  upon  the  sparkling  waves — 
those  waves  of  the  wild  music  which  roared,  and  laughed, 
and  shouted  over  pearls  and  powder,  diamonds  and  bright 
eyes,  in  grandest  revelry  and  furious  miitb. 

So  reigned  the  great  Ca?.sar  over  man  and  maid,  and 
perhaps,  the  headlong  violin  would  still  be  playing — but 
cruel  fate.  Suddenly  a  string  snapped,  the  dance  was  at  an 
end,  and  Uncle  Ctesar,  with  a  long  scrape,  put  bis  fiddle 
under  his  ann,  and  made  bis  most  impressive  bow.  The 
maidens  stood  still  panting  and  laughing,  with  imdulaling 
forms,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  vigorous 
fannings ;  and  then  the  reel  at  an  end,  they  hastily  prepared 
to  depart. 

In  vain  they  were  pressed  to  stay ;  and  soon,  with  a  n 
tiplicity  of  kisses,  (then,  as  now,  a  fevorite  amusement 
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young  ladies  in  the  presence  of  young  gentlemen,)  they 
fled  away  into  the  moonlit  forest,  with  their  attendant  cav- 
aliers. 

Fair  dames !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  peD  of  him  who 
writes  oould  not  adequately  paint  yonr  joy  and  beauty,  your 
brilliant  eyes,  your  pearl-looped  towers  of  curls,  your  dan- 
gerous glances — all  your  sighs,  and  coquetries  and  laugh- 
ter I  And  if  your  fair  grand -children,  following,  in  an  idle 
moment,  their  most  humblo  servant's  chronicle,  cry  out 
■with  a  pretty  indignation  at  the  fact,  the  chronicler  can 
only  take  his  hat  oif  humbly,  and  bow  low,  and  plead  hia 
inability  to  make  the  picture ;  to  teU  how  beautiful  those. 
lilies  of  the  past  apjieared ;  those  lilies  and  dear  roses  of 
Virginia  fields  ;  and  hope  that  they  are  somewhere  blooro. 
ing  oo  Virginia  walls — fl.owers  of  the  years  before 
fresh  stiU  for  us,  in  imperishable  memory  ! 

St.  John  and  Bonnybel  stood  on  the  portico  and  watohod 
them  till  they  disappeared. 

She  must  have  underetooO  the  long  ardent  look  which  he 
fixed  upon  her  face,  as  she  stood  thus,  batlied  in  the  silver 
moonlight ;  but  Miss  Bonnybel  was  sleepy  and  intent  on 
bed. 

Much  as  she  would  have  liked  to  promenade  with  her 
companion,  and  tantalize  hioi  with  her  glances,  she  preferred 
retiring.  So,  pursing  up  her  lips  toward  him,  as  though  she 
wished  to  be  kissed,  she  darted  away,  laughing,  and  disap- 
peared. 

St.  John  remained  alone,  musing  by  moonlight  for  a6 
hour,  and  then  also  retired  to  his  chamber  and  bis  bed. 
It  was  to  dream  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 


On  the  morning  following  the  scenes  just  narrated,  St. 
John  leaped  out  of  bed  at  siinriao,  and  leaving  Tom  Al- 
ston still  asleep,  dressed  quickly,  and  went  down  atairaj 
thence  he  issued  forth  upon  the  lawn,  and  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  "qnartera." 

Here,  in  all  the  dignifiod  state  of  a  log  cabin  of  the  larg- 
est size,  his  nurse,  "  Mammy  Liza,"  resided. 

Let  it  not  be  a  matter  of  sur|nise  that  the  lieutenant  of 
bia  Excellency's  guards  rose  thus  early  to  go  and  see  hia 
nurse.  In  the  South,  and  more  especially  in  Virpmo,  that 
element  of  society  denominated  "  Mammy,"  ia  of  no  alight 
importance  and  dignity. 

This  lady  is  of  high  aristocratic  dignity.  She  is  of  tha 
Order  of  the  "Bath" — in  reference  to  the  yoimg  ladies  of 
the  manor  house,  both  of  the  "Bath"  and  the  "Garter," 
^oni  soic  qui  mai  ypense  ! 

For  her  young  master,  the  old  African  countess  preserves 
an  unfailing  attachment  and  a  jealoiia  care.  All  his  goings 
on  are  criticised  with  a  watchful  sapervision.  Does  he  per- 
form a  generous  and  noble  action  ?  the  countess  is  there  to 
say  it  is  just  like  her  boy.  Does  he  sit  up  late  with  revel- 
ing blades,  and  make  darkness  hideous  with  tipsy  uproar  ? 
the  countess  eloquently  extends  her  arm,  assumes  a  look  of 
outraged  virtue,  and  rates  the  delinquent  soundly — using 
for  the  purpose  all  her  vast  resources  in  the  art  of  scolding; 
and  ending  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  of  the  scapegrace  with  hia  honored  sire, 
Old  Master,  and  a  prophecy  that  if  he  do  n't  reform,  he  '11 
come  to  want,  and  them  ovcraoers  will  be  masters  at  the  hall. 
Does  the  eruahed  malefactor  urge  in  gentle  tonea  that  ha 
was  merely  entertaining  bis  friends,  and  playing  a  hand  at 
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cards,  for  arauaement  only?  the  countess  is  unconvinced, 
and  requests,  with  dignity,  that  she  may  not  be  told  any 
thing  of  that  sort  ;  she  never  thought  that  any  eon  of  Mi»- 
tresB  would  turn  out  a  aoiTow  to  her ;  and  with  renewed 
ominous  shakiaga  of  the  head,  she  sends  away  the  penitent 
criminal,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  and  making  good 
olutions.  Beautiful  and  touching  is  the  love  of  these  old 
women  for  the  children  they  have  nursed  ;  and  they  cher- 
ish and  love,  and  scold  and  forgive  them,  n-ith  the  earneat- 
neas  of  real  maternity. 

Mammy  Liza  is  an  old  woman  with  her  head  enveloped, 
in  a  white  handkerchief,  and  she  spins  at  the  door  of  h« 
comfoilable  cabin,  from  the  summit  of  whose  stone  chimney 
built  up  outside,  a  wreath  of  eraoke  rises,  and  glows  like  a 
stream  of  gold  in  the  stinrisc. 

St.  John  hastens  on,  smiling,  and  his  shadow  falling  be^ 
fore  her,  makes  Mammy  Liza  lifl  her  old  fhce.  She  utters  an 
exclamation  of  great  joy,  and  in  a  moment  they  are  sitting 
side  by  ude  on  the  old  bench,  talking  of  a  thousand  things 
— this  talk  being  chiefly  on  the  pai-t  of  the  old  woman,  who, 
with  the  garrulity  of  age,  embraces  the  past,  the  present^, 
and  the  future,  in  her  monologue. 

For  half  an  hour  they  thus  sit  side  by  side,  and  then  Mr, 
St,  John  rises  with  the  bright  smile  which  makes  his  couo- 
tenance  at  times  siiigulai'ly  attractive.  He  has  renewed 
with  the  old  woman  all  those  vecolicctions  of  his  youth  and 
childhood,  rapidly  disappearing  amid  the  dust  of  the  arena, 
and  the  kind  old  voice  has  soimded  to  him  like  the  softest- 
music,  the  very  echo  of  happiness. 

As  he  looks  forth  thus  into  the  Uelds,  he  thinks  he  seea 
Bonnybe!  approaching,  and  soon  this  is  confirmed.  lie  sud- 
denly passes  behind  the  door,  and  cautioning  the  old  woman, 
waits  to  give  the  young  lady  a  surprise. 

She  comes  on  with  an  active  and  springy  step,  clad  in  a 
brown  gown,  thick,  serviceable  shoes,  and  a  broad-rimmed 
chip  hat ;  presenting  thus  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Miss 
Bonnybel  of  the  minuet.     But  her  cheeks  are  even  more 
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rosy,  her  eyes  brigiiter,  her  langhing  lips  resemble  real  car- 
oationa.  She  is  followed  by  a  small  negro  maiden,  carryiog  a 
basket  and  pitcher — the  daty  of  this  maiden  at  Vanely  being 
to  watch  Miss  Bonnybel's  countecanoo,  and  run  at  her  nod. . 

Eonnybel'H  voice  salutea  Mammy  Lizn,  and  asks  how  she 
IB,  to  which  the  old  woman  returns  the  reply  that  she  is 
"  poorly,  thank  God  ;  how  is  Miss  Bel  ?" 

"  I  'm  as  gay  as  a  lark,"  retm'ns  the  yonng  lady,  Bummon- 
ing  her  body-guard,  "  and  I  've  been  to  see  Aunt  Jane  and 
all  the  sick.  Aunt  Seraphina  tried  to  take  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  fonght  her  and  made  her  give  «p,"  added  Miaa  Bon- 
nyhel,  with  great  cheerfiilDeBs. 

St.  John,  behind  the  door,  laughs  silently.  The  young 
lady  continues,  running  on  carelessly  : 

"  Here 's  some  breakfast.  Mammy,  I  suppose  you  know 
the  news.  Your  great  General  Harry  'a  como  back !  and 
now  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  going  to  praise  him!  bat 
you  're  mistaken  !  Ho  is  teriibly  tigly  !  and  the  moat  dis- 
agreeable person  I  ever  knew !  Lazy,  too  I  just  think  of 
his  lying  in  bed,  with  poor  little  me  out  hero  1  It  was  chilly 
enough  when  I  got  out  of  my  warm  bed.  But  I  am  going 
to  get  up  every  morning,  just  to  sliame  those  lazy  boys. 
Ha !  ha  1  now  you  are  getting  angry,  Mammy !  You  want 
me  to  praise  that  stiff,  awkward,  lazy,  odious,  good-tbr-noth- 
ing  Harry  of  youra,  but  I  won't !  Do  you  believe  that  he 
had  the  audacity  to  kiss  mel  Humph!  he  thinks  I 'ra  a 
child  still,  does  he  ?  I  '11  make  hira  know  that  I  'm  a  young 
lady  1  I  'm  seventeen  1  and  I  mtcnd  to  make  every  one  of  the 
boys  run  when  I  tell  them !  some  of  'em  are  glad  enough  to  I" 

The  youDg  lady  paused  to  eatch  her  breath ;  but  seeing 
what  she  considered  an  expression  of  pain  upon  Mammy 
Liza's  face,  immediately  recommenced  ; 

"  Have  I  hurt  your  fcclinga,  Mammy,  with  my  talk  about 
your  boy  ?  O  t  I  was  only  jesting !  and  I  '11  aay  any  thing 
you  iviah!  To  think  mo  in  earaest !  He's  the  dearest, 
Bweeteat,  handsomeat  fellow  in  the  world !  I  would  n't 
have  had  him  to  miss  kissing  me  for  any  thing  !     He's  so 
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erect,  and  proud,  and  noble!  and  hua  such  an  excellent 
heart !  and  dancos  so  well  1  and  rides  so  well !  ar 

"Fishes  young  ladies  from  the  water  so  well!"  saya  Sfc 
John,  coming  from  his  hiding  place,  with  a  laugh. 

Bonnyhel  retreats  a  step,  almost  screaming.  She  recon- 
Biders  this,  however,  and  bursts  out  laughiug. 

"Ain't  you  ashamed,  sir?"  she  then  says,  passing  quickly 
to  a  pout,  "  to  lie  in  wait,  and  listen  to  me  so  1  But  there  'e 
one  comfort,  you  heard  my  abnse  of  yon;  listeners  never 
hear  any  good  of  themselvea." 

"I  did,"  said  St.  John. 

"  You  beard  some  bad  too,  then  I" 

"  Well,  I'll  mix  the  good  and  bad  together,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  arrive  at  your  real  opinion  of  your  poor  cousin." 

"  Now  you  are  commencing  your  mock  humility.  I  de- 
test you  I" 

And  Bonnybel  draws  away  abruptly  the  small  soft  hand 
which,  hy  some  accident,  has  remained  in  that  of  her  com. 
panion  since  he  took  possession  of  it.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  detestation  in  the  tone  of  the  words,  or  the 
glance  which  accompanies  them. 

When  they  take  leave  of  Mammy  Liza,  and  return  toward 
the  mansion  over  the  beautiful  dowy  lawn,  beneath  the  great 
oaks,  bathed  In  the  red  sunlight,  an  excellent  understanding 
seems  to  have  been  arrived  at,  and  Bonnybel  is  plying  th€ 
dangerous  artilleiy  of  her  eyes  with  fatal  effect  upon  hei 
companion. 

Mr,  Hari-y  St.  John  is  falling  in  love  as  rapidly  as  it  in 
posable  to  go  through  that  ceremony. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


1.  LOOKS   IN   A.  MIEROB  AND    LAL'GUS. 


The  ladica  were  aBsembled  in  the  cheorful  breakfast  room, 
and  half  a  dozen  servants  ivere  placing  on  the  broad  table  a 
profuaion  of  smoking  edibles,  contributing  to  the  perfection 
of  that  most  perfect  of  inventions,  a  Virginia  breakfast, 

St.  John  mixed  a  julep  with  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  an 
old  practitioner,  and  the  ladies,  having  each  taken  a  dp,  the 
parties  were  soon  seated  aronnd  the  board.  Miss  Bonnybel 
behind  the  urn. 

"  Did  Mr.  Alston  commence  his  toilet  when  you  did  P" 
asked  the  young  lady,  innocently,  of  St.  John,  glancing,  as 
she  spoke,  demurely  at  the  stately  Helen;  "he  takes  as 
long  to  dresa  as  a  girl,  and  Bel  Tracy  said,  the  other  day, 
that  he  was  no  better  than  one,  with  his  curls  and  per- 
fumes !" 

Helen,  with  a  dignified  toss  of  the  head,  intimates  her 
opinion  of  this  attack  upon  her  admirei',  but  says  nothing. 

"  Just  think  of  Mr.  Alston  on  horseback !"  continues  Bon- 
nybel,  pouring  out,  "with  musquetoon,  and  saber,  heavy 
boots,  and  pistols,  going  to  the  wars  I     Now  you  all  frown 
at  me,  as  if  it  was  treason  to  doubt  that  the  elegant  Mr.  J 
Alston  would  leap  out  of  his  bed,  and  be  ready  at  snnriaeil 
if  the  trumpet  called  to  horse!" 

"  I  doubt  that  myself,  my  deai-  Miss  Bonnybel,"  said  thfil 
subject  of  the  conversation,  behind  the  young  Iady;"'t!iB 
only  the  breakfast  boll  that  rouses  me," 

And  Mr.  Alston,  in  snowy  ruffles,  and  serene  smiles,  eaon- 
ters  in  and  distributes  a  comprehensive  salute. 

"  Was  I  the  subject  of  discussion  ?"  he  says,  amiably 
"  Chocolito,  if  you  please,  Miss  Bonnybel." 

"  'T  was  Miss  Tracy's  epigram  about  you  that  was  "»■■ 
peatcd,"  says  St,  John, 
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"  Ah,  Miaa  Tracy  ?"  replies  his  friend.  "  A  fine  g^ri,  Miss 
Tracy — told  me  she  wished  she  was  a  man,  the  other  day," 

"  Well,  Tom,  ehe  said  she  regarded  you  do  more  than  a 
girl.  'Tia  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  slie  wishes  to 
change  her  condition  with  her  sex  and  marry  yon,  Mr. 
Bel  Trdcy,  on  the  10th,  to  Mias  Tiioraas  Alston,  daughter 
o^  and  so  forth,  in  the  '  Gazette  !'  " 

Mr.  Alston  replies,  aei'enely, 

"  Delighted  to  marry  Miss  Bell  Tracy,  but  not  to  changs 
my  sex." 

"I  would,"  says  Eouujbel. 

"  Yonl"  saya  St.  John  ;  "pray  why?" 

"  Oh  wo  'd  have  such  glorious  fox-hunts — I  and  the  other   I 
boyal"  cries  Bonnybel,   "and   such  a   jolly  frolic  after- 
wards t" 

The  air  of  the  young  lady,  while  she  utters  these  words,   , 
ia  so  excellent  a  farce  that  even  Aunt  Mabel  laughs. 

"But,  you   will   permit   me,"  says  Mr.  Alston;   "what   | 
would  bo  the  state  of  mind  of  your  adorers,  Miaa  Bonnybel, 
tbi'  donbtlcas  you  wish  to  marry  a  young  gentleman." 

"  No,  air  1     Pray  whom  ?" 

"  Why,  let  U8  aay,  Will  Roan — why  not  oapouae  Chat  j 
gentlemau  ?" 

"  For  a  very  good  reason — lie  'a  not  asked  me  1"  laugb»' J 
the  young  lady ;  "  beaidea,  I  would  n't  if  he  did,     I  '* 
desire  to  go  halves  in  his  affections  with  the  thorough-bred 
he  '8  had  the  goodness,  I  am  told,  to  call '  Bonnybel,'  after 
me,  forsooth !" 

"  Well,  Roan  is  fond  of  horses.  But  there  'a  Buck  Ran- 
ton.  He's  a  fine  fellow;  though  I  heai'd  an  aristocratic 
little  lady  in  town,  the  other  day,  declare  that  Mr.  Ranton'a 
&mily  were  scarcely  '  good  enoui^h  for  /ler—ha  was 
F.  F.  V.' " 

"  An  F.  F.  V,  ?   I  hate  that  new-iangled  phrase !"  cries  .  1 
Bonnybel,  "  and  I  think  the  young  lady  was  a  gooae  !  I  say   ' 
Mr.  Ranton  's  every  inch  a  gentlemau,  and  I  do  n't  care  a  fig 
about  his  family!" 
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Why  not  have  him  then,  my  dear  Madam  ?"  ni-ges  Mr.  j 
Alston,  gently. 

Boimybel  is  eileat — Mr.  Ranton'a  misadventure  being  very  ] 
recent,  I 

"  Or  Charley  Fox,"  continues  the  gentleman,  emijiag,  and  J 
sipping  his  chocolate;  "be  at  least  does  not  fill  hia  mind  ] 
with  hovBes  like  Mr.  Roan." 

"  But  he  does  with  his  namesakes,  the  foxes !"  says  Bon- 
nybel,  '"Tia  even  more  bumiliating  to  divide  with  fox- 
hounds than  horses,  Mr.  Fos's  wife  is  sure  to  be  the  keep- 
er of  the  kennels  I" 

"Say  Mr.  Liiidou,  then." 

The  girl's  face  clouds,  and  sbe  soys,  coldly, 

"I  do  not  like  Mr.  Llndon." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  Mi'.  Alston,  "  then  I  will  not  further   ' 
annoy  you,  unless  you  will  permit  me  to  suggest  the  names 
of  your  friends,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr,  Page,  Mr,  Pendleton, 
or  Mr,  Braston;  I  believe  they  all  come  occasionally  to 
see  you,  do  they  not  ?" 

A  smile  rana  around  the  table,  and  for  a  moment  there  ia 
nienco.  Mr.  Alston  lias  given  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the 
skin  and  wounded,  for  whoso  condition  Miss  Bonnybel  is 
responsible — for  all  these  gentlemen  have  met  with  1 
fortune  at  Vanely. 

Bonnybel,  however,  ia  a  trne  woman — thai  is  to  say,  ahe  j 
finds  no  difficulty  in  commanding  bor  countenance, 

"Did  you  ask  if  these  gentlemen  were  my  friends?"  she  ] 
says,  with  the  most  dove-like  innocence,  "and  if  they  e 
came  to  see  me  ?     Tea,  they  do,  sometimes,  sir." 

Mr.  Alston  gently  inclines  hia  head,  sipping  his  chocolate, 

"I  thought  I  had  seen  them  here  once  or  twice," 
replies,  "thougb  not  very  frequently  of  late.  However,  I  "I 
suppose  they  have  one  and  all  been  detained  by  some  fittlo  1 
accident." 

"  Do  j'ou  think  so  ?"  says  Miss  Bonnybel,  with  innocent  ! 
curiosity ;  "  but  while  I  think  of  it,  pray  how  do  you  gen- 
tlemen pi'opoae  to  spend  the  morning  ?" 
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Mr.  Akton  acquiesces  in  the  change  of  topic,  and  says' 
with  graceful  ease, 

"  I  think  I  shall  bestow  my  poor  society  on  Misg  Helen, 
if  she  is  not  afraid  of  being  thrown  into  a  fit  of  yawning," 

"  And  I  will  ride  out  with  yon  if  you  wish,"  says  St.  John 
to  Bonnybej, 

This  arraogemcnt  is  acquiesced  in,  and  the  breakfast 
ends.  Aunt  Mabel  retires  to  ber  chamber  to  supervise  the 
"  catting  oot,"  Misa  Seraphina  to  peruse  the  last  romance 
brought  from  London,  and  tbe  young  men  to  smoke  pipea 
and  look  at  the  boraes.  The  Vanely  stables  boast  many 
thorough-bred 3,  and  more  than  one  racer  in  full  training. 

St.  John  had  that  passion  for  fine  horses  characteristic  of 
tbe  soil,  and  with  a  corn-cob  pipe  between  hia  lips,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  stable-boys,  who  respectfully  greeted 
him  as  an  old  friend  and  favorite,  diaconrsed  at  great  length 
to  Tom  Alston  on  the  points  of  the  animals,  as  they  were 
led  out,  and  stepped  proudly  onward,  in  tlie  sunshine, 

The  last  was  a  bay  filly  of  elegant  proportions,  and  this 
ordered  to  be  saddled  for  Bonnybel,  whose  property  it  was. 

Soon  afterwards — Tom  Alston  having  sauntered  back  to 
the  drawing-room— the  young  man,  mounted  on  hie  fine 
"Tallyho,"  was  flying  along  a  winding  road  of  the  Vanely' 
woods  by  the  side  of  hia  cousin. 

It  is  said  that  ball-rooms,  parloi-s,  and  social  haunts  in 
general,  are  unpropitious  foi'  certain  emotions.  Either 
something  distracts  the  attention  or  the  atmosphere  ia 
unfavorable  to  romance.  It  is  added  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous,  however,  to  a  young  man  to  ride  alone,  ■with 
a  lovely  cousin  in  a  beautiful  forest. 

In  the  case  of  Harry  St.  John  this  proved  true.  After 
that  ride,  he  felt  with  a  sort  of  fearful  happiness,  a  ruefiil 
delight,  that  his  fete  was  sealed.  As  they  galloped  on,  his 
eyes  were  unconsciously  riveted  on  the  mischievous  little 
beauty,  who,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  rippling  curls,  and  slen- 
der figure,  undulating  in  the  close-fitting  riding-habit,  re- 
sembled rather  a  wild  nymph  of  tbe  woods  than  a  mortal 
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inaiden.     Evury  word  she  uttered  was  a.  jest  or  an  excU-  ] 
mation  ;  she  pevforniGd  a  thousand  antics  o 
very  spirit  of  the  laughing  andaciona  spring  seemed  to  flash 
her  blood.     The  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers  crammed 
the  balmy  air  with  fragrance  ;  the  birds  gang  joyfully  from 
the  oakea  and   pines ;  the   leaves  whispered  in  the  ri' 
breeze,  and  cast  a  fitflil  shadow  on  them  as  they  moved. 

Our  chronicle  would  grow  to  ponderous  length,  if  wa  | 
paused  to  record  the  witty  nothings  uttered  byMisa  Bonny- 
bel ;  her  careless  and  sparkling  jests,  pointed  with  laughter, 
and  bright  glances  of  coquettish  eyes.  We  must  leave  the 
convei'sation  unrecorded.  All  lived,  however,  in  the  young 
man's  recollection,  and  this  lide  became  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful treasures  of  his  memory. 

Three  hours  were  spent  thus ;  then  the  heads  of  the  horses  • 
were  turned  toward  home.     At  the  great  gate  they  e 
tored  the  chariot,  and  were  gaily  greeted  by  the  jovial  old 
colonel,  who  had  been  detained  over  night  at  the  house  of 
one  of  hia  neighhors. 

They  stopped  but  a  moment ;  leaving  the  ponderous  chariot  I 
to  follow  at  its  leisure,  they  sped  up  the  hill,  and  the  foam-  J 
ing  horses  were  checked  before  the  great  poitico. 

In  helping  the  young  lady  to  the  ground,  St.  John  did 
even  more  than  his  duty.  He  quietly  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  receiving  a  box  on  the  cheek 
for  his  pains,  given  and  received  with  laughter. 

Bonnybel  then  gathered  her  long  skirt  in  her  hand,  and  1 
ran  up  stairs  to  her  efiamber.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  her  object  was  to  lay  aside  her  habit,  but  her  first  pro- 
ceeding was  singular.  She  went  to  the  large  mirror,  turned 
herself  from  side  to  side  before  it,  surveying,  from  every 
point  of  view,  her  graceful  face,  her  curia,  her  cheeks,  her 
very  dimples ;  then,  with  a  proud  and  triumphant  toss  of 
her  little  head,  aud  a  confidential  nod,  the  maiden  thre\4 
aside  her  chip  hat,  and  letting  fall  her  beautiiid  brown  hau; 
uttered  a  low  laugh. 

Can  any  of  our  fair  readers  tell  us  what  she  meant? 
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CHAPTER    SVI. 


The  profuBe  dinner  is  nearly  over,  and 
upon  the  wide  table  but  the  nuts  and  wine. 

Xreaniog  one  arm  upon  the  board,  and  pushing  abont  the 
port  and  Canary,  Colonel  Vane,  with  features  which  gradu- 
ally flush  with  anger,  addresses  the  two  young  men : 

"  Yea,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  right  to  be  astonished  1" 
he  says,  "  and  I  share  your  astonishment." 

"  But 't  is  not  in  the  last '  Gazette,'  "  says  Mr.  St.  John. 
"  How  could  the  inteUigeuce  have  arrived  ?" 

"  Well,  it  arrived  through  a  private  channel,  but  a  reli- 
able one.  An  emissary,  who  never  deceives,  announced  it 
yesterday  at  the  court  house,  and  there  ia  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  it.  Yes,  things  at  last  approach  an  issue.  Gov- 
ernment enacts  that,  after  the  first  day  of  June,  the  harbor 
of  Boston  shall  be  closed  by  armed  troops,  her  shipping 
diall  rot  in  the  bay,  her  streets  be  thronged  with  red  coati^ 
and  martial  law  prevail !  What  think  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  of  this  blow  at  our  beloved  dster 
pro\-iuce  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ?" 

"  I  think  't  is  a  despotic  and  base  exercise  of  power  "  sayB 
St.  John,  "  and  I  'd  resist  at  all  hazards." 

"And  I  agree  with  yon,  Harry,"  says  Mr.  Alston,  "to 
the  letter." 

"  You  are  right,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  planter  ;  "  and 
no  North  American  can  see  Massachusetts  holding  out  her 
hand  without  aiding  her.  Whatever  touches  her,  touches 
Virginia,  nay,  touches  all  the  colonies,  for  this  tyrannical 
edict  is  but  the  entering  wedge  1  If  it  does  not  arm  the 
colonies,  then  they  will  lie  down  in  chains  for  ever  !  Miser- 
able and  woful  times  1  tyrants  and  knaves  banded  ag.iinst 
honest  men !"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  dashing  down  hia. 
glass,  wrathfulty.     "I'll  bnckle  on  my  sword  and  fight  fori 
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ite  cause  in  the  ranks,  aa  a  common  soldier,  before  I  'II  forget 
that  I  'm  a  Virginia  gentleman,  and  gi'ovol  in  the  dust,  and 
lick  the  boots  of  North  and  liia  yelping  beaglea.  And  not 
even  tyrannical  edicts  will  answer  !  We  are  to  be  whipped 
into  submisaion  by  this  General  Gage,  commander  of  hia 
Majesty's  forces  in  the  provinces  1  He  is  to  cut  and  hack 
us  to  pieces  if  we  dare  to  murmur  1  By  Heaven !  we  are 
slaves  indeed  !  We,  the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  with 
the  strong  arras  of  our  forefathers,  and  their  liberty  as  Bi'lt- 
iah  subjects !  We  who  fought  for  the  king  on  a  hundred 
battle  fields,  and  poured  ont  our  best  blood  like  water  for 
our  sovei'eigns  ;  sovereigns  that  never  gave  ua  any  thing  to 
bind  our  wounds,  although  we  served  them  generation  after 
generation,  as  kings  were  never  served !  We  Englishmen 
are  to  be  trodden  down  and  trampled  on  like  a  pack  of  curs, 
and  whipped  back  to  our  places  by  this  body  of  time  servers, 
who  are  rolling  yonder  in  their  wealth,  and  making  laws  to 
bind  tlie  chains  upon  our  limbs,  as  though  we  were  their  ' 
serl^  I  Damn  my  blood  !"  cries  the  colonel,  striking  the 
table  with  bis  fist,  "  I  '!1  give  half  my  estate  to  arm  a 
pauy,  and  I'll  march  myself  at  the  bead  of  it,  if  Cato  bas  to 
hold  me  on  my  crutches." 

During  the  course  of  this  erplosive  address,  which  was. 
terminated  by  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  colonel's  foot  by 
bis  old  enemy,  Mr,  St.  John  leaned  back  in  bis  seat, 
with  folded  arms,  revolved,  in  the  depth  of  bis  mind,  the    ' 
significance  of  this  new  blow  at  the  colonies. 

Was  it  not  foreseen  or  even  reported  by  its  movers,  by  1 
secret  dispatches  to  Lord  Dunmorc,  and  had  not  this  fiiot 
something  to  do  with  the   existence  of  his  Excellency's 
"  guards"  at  the  palace  gate — soldiers  who  recognized  no 
other  allegiance  than  that  due  to  tbeir  master,  and  who,  if    i 
need  be,  would  be  employed  to  awe  the  inhabitants  of  Wil-  ] 
liatnabnrg  and  tlie  House  of  Burgesses  ? 

And  bo  was  the  commander  of  this  body  1  He  who  'j 
swore  by  the  code  which  the  old  gentleman  had  just  pro-  J 
claimed,  who   rated   his  dignity   of  honest  gentleman  i 
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high  as  that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who  was  ready  to 
pour  out  his  blood  for  the  preservation  of  hia  moat  trivial 
right — he,  Henry  St.  John,  was  in  the  pay  of  his  Excel, 
lency !  ■ 

The  young  man's  brow  otoiided  and  his  eyos  flashed.       ■  J 

"  You  are  right,  uncle,"  he  said,  "  't  U  a  bitter  draoght 
they  hold  to  our  hps  and  expect  us  to  drink.  I  predict  that 
this  act  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 
and  that  there  will  soon  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
Lord  Dunmore.  In  that  cause,  I,  for  one,  know  which  side 
I'll  be  ranged  on,  I've  long  felt  that  my  position  yonder 
was  slavery,  and  nothing  bat  disinclination  to  retreat  from 
my  poHt  in  the  service  of  the  government,  threatened  with 
Indian  troubles,  has  kept  me  from  resigning  what  has  come 
to  be  a  menial's  miserable  routine  1  Lord  Dunmore  has  de- 
ceived me,  sir,  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  a  gentleman, 
and  I  'il  tell  him  so,  if  need  be.  Yes,  sir  1  if  the  struggle 's 
here  in  Virginia,  I  '11  myself  cheerfully  brace  on  my  sword, 
and  strike  as  hard  blows  as  I  'm  able  in  the  contest  against 
this  detestable  tyranny !  I  am  more  than  of  your  way  of 
thinking,  sir.  For  this  body  of  men  across  the  water  to  bo 
forcing  down  our  throats  every  nauseous  dose  ibey  choose ! 
binding  us  hand  and  foot  with  chains, no  doabt  to  lash  u^.m 
the  bettor,  and  so  force  na  along  the  king's  highway,  dra^  J 
ging  at  our  heels  the  Inmbering  parliament  coach,  with  my 
Lord  North  and  his  family  inside !  I  'II  no  more  wear  their 
harness  than  I  'II  longer  don  the  livery  of  hia  Escelloncy, 
which  I  'm  fixed  to  discard  and  throw  from  me,  as  a  plague 
ganncnt  1  I  '11  be  no  nobleman's  dog,  to  hunt  his  prey  and 
do  his  dirty  work ;  I  '11  not  be  this  man's  lackey — a  vulgar 
fellow,  in  my  humble  opinion,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  I  '11 
say  it  to  hia  face,  if  I  'm  provoked  to  it  1" 

St.  John  stopped,  red,  angiy  and  disdainful,  thinking  of  J 
the  scene  at  the  palace.  1 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  colonel,  relieved  by  his  explosion, 
"  let  us  not  speak  evil  of  dignitaries,  Harry.  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  Lord  Dunmore,  but  he  is  Governor," 
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St.  Jobn  made  a  motion  of  his  head,  indicating  his  wilUng- 
aess  to  dismies  so  distasteful  a  subject. 

"  AH  I  have  to  say,  sir,"  he  added,  "  ia  that  things  in  Vii 
ginia  seem  to  be  progressing,  and  wc  '11  probably  have  an 
act  of  Parliament  for  our  own  special  behoof  ore  long." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  ro. 
gi-et  his  momentaiy  outburst,  "  wo  shall  see." 

"  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  ar,  his  Excellency  will  en- 
deavor to  make  us  shut  our  eyes  as  long  as  posable,  and  use 
his  skill  to  make  us  believe  black  's  white.  Yes,  sir,  we  shall 
see,  and  perhaps  we  shall  do  more — we  shall  fight !" 

There  was  silence  after  these  worda,  and  the  colonel  filled 
his  glass  and  pushed  the  wine. 

"Perhaps  wo  will  not  find  in  bis  lordship  a  tool  of  the 
ministiy,  Ilavry,"  he  siud,  "  and  my  old  blood  flushes  up 
too  hotly.  I  should  set  you  youngsters  a  better  example 
than  rashness.  You  are  already  too  full  of  fight.  I  remem- 
ber Lord  Botetourt  s^d  to  me  one  day  that  he  'd  throw 
hia  appointment  into  the  Atlantic  rather  than  sud  in  enforc- 
ing upon  Virginia  a  tyrannical  regulation  of  Parliament ; 
and  who  knows  but  the  like  public  spirit  may  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  Lord  Dunmore ;  at  least 't  is  time  lost  to  specn- 
late  at  present.  Let  ns  hold  in,  and  watch  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  If  they  proceed  to  the  resolves  which 
become  them,  they  will  come  to  a  point,  and  his  Excellency 
will  have  to  show  his  hand." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  St.  John,  "  and  I  predict  that  you'll  see 
a  card  up  hia  sleeve." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled, 

"Well,  well,  Harry,"  ho  said,  "wo  won't  charge  lum 
with  cheating  till  we  see  it ;  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  *" 
to  outlaw  hira.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  noble  players  in  the 
game  I  There's  Bland,  and  Pendleton,  and  Harrison,  and 
Henry,  a  host  in  themselves,  especially  this  last,  who  's  an 
absolute  thunderbolt.  There 's  Leo,  and  Randolph,  and 
Nicholas,  and  Gary,  all  gentlemen  of  conspicuous  talents. 
Mr.  Jefferson  from  the  mountains,  too,  goes,  I  'm  told,  all 
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lengtlia,  and  is  of  extraordinary  political  genius.  We  must 
not  forget  Colonel  Washington,  whosG  fine  house  at  Mount 
Vernon  is  so  delightfully  situated  on  the  Potomac.  Yoti 
know  how  heroically  he  fought  in  the  expedition  agatnat 
Fort  Duquesne,  in  which  I  am  told  he  gave  deneral  Brad- 
dock  advice  which  it  had  been  well  for  that  ill-fated  gen- 
tleman to  've  taken.  Certainly  Coloiiel  Washington  ia  of 
admirable  presence,  and  there  is  I  know  not  what  of  majes- 
ty in  hia  deportment,  and  grandeur  in  the  carriage  of  his 
head.  I  think  we  have  a  worthy  body  of  gentlemen  en- 
gaged at  present  in  our  public  afl'airs,  and  history  may  yet 
dwell  on  our  period  and  its  cbai-acters,  and  future  genera- 
tions may  erect  statues  to  these  patriotic  leaders  of  opinion. 
Certainly  they  do  seem  to  possess  remarkable  unanimity  in 
diatmsting  his  lordship.  But  let  us  wait,  Harry,  and  not 
try  his  Excellency  before  he  is  caught  with  the  bloody  hand 
— an  unfortunate  illustration  I  have  fallen  on,  but — ' 

"It's  apt,  sir." 

The  colonel  shook  hia  head  in  a,  good-huraored  way  and 
smiled. 

"  No,  no,  Ilari-y,"  he  said,  "  let  ua  be  just  to  all  men 
us  not  forget  that  moderation  is  the  most  fatal  enemy  o^' 
despotism,  until  it  throws  off  its  disguise.  Then  there 'S 
time  enough  to  gird  on  the  sword.  My  preaching  and 
practicing  are,  I  confess,  somewhat  different  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  I  'vo  set  you  a  bad  example.  But  the  old. 
hound  growls  the  loudest,  you  know,  because  ho 's  got  no 
teeth,  and  thinks  every  shadow  reason  for  alarm.  There,: 
there,  Harry,  let  us  leave  all  this  to  the  future,  and  to  that 
Almighty  Power  in  whose  hand  are  the  balances  of  fate^— 
the  issue  of  peace  and  war!"  ' 

St.  John  bowed  his  head,  and  was  silent.  ' 

"I  'li  go  take  my  nap  now,  boys,"  added  the  old  gentle- 
man, sraUing  pleasantly;  "that  road  to  the  river's  all  fixed, 
and  I  sh.ill  sleep  with  a  good  conscience,  and  have  pleasant 
dreams,  I  trust." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  good-Lumored  speecb. 
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the  old  gentleman  emptied  the  remainder  of  hia  glaas  of   ] 
Canary,  and,  assisted  by  Bonoybel,  who  ran  to  give  him  her 
shoulder,  limped  from  the  room  into  the  library  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall. 

Here,  composing  himself  comfortably  in  his  customfiry 
arm-chair,  with  the  gouty  foot  across  another,  the  worthy 
colonel  covered  his  &ce  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Vir^nia  G!». 
zette,"  and  very  soon  was  slnmbering  like  an  inrant. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE     MODEL    OF    A    PEKFKCT     LOV 


We  have  repeated  the  conversation  npon  the  aubjeot  of 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  now  proceed  to  say, 
that  at  Vanely,  as  elsewhere  in  that  eai'nest  period,  action 
followed  theory. 

When  the  faaiily  descended  on  the  next  morning,  they 
SAW  ranged  in  a  long  row  upon  the  sideboard,  the  japanaedj 
tea-canisters  of  the  house,  all  hermetically  sealed,  with  thi 
Vanely  seal  upon  the  was,* 

This  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  Miss  Bonnybel, 
under  the  colonel's  supervision,  and  from  that  time  forth, 
until  the  end  of  the  revolutionaiy  troubles,  no  tea  was  dronk 
at  Vanely,  as  happened  at  a  thousand  other  places  all  over 
the  colony. 

Afler  breakfast,  Mr,  St.  John  and  the  colonel  went  to 
witness  some  operations  upon  the  lands,  and  Mr.  Alston,  aa 
usnal,  betook  himself  to  the  sitting-room. 

We  have  busied  ourselves  so  exclusively  with  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  two  personages  of  our  story,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Alston's  adventures  have  not  been  even  adverted  to. 

We  say  adventures,  for  during  all  these  hours  at  Vauely 
*  Historical  niuatration^  No.  VI. 


r, 
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>iis]y  ap>  ^^M 
g  wliioh  ^^M 


Mr.  Alston  has  beeo  far  from  idle,  and  ho3  vigorously 
plied  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  an  nndertakin; 
wc  have  scarcely  hinted. 

Let  us  still  forbear  to  intrado  upoo  this  gentleman's  pii- 
vate  interviewB  with  lus  friend ;  let  us  respectfully  retreat 
when  he  closes,  on  this  eventful  morning,  the  sitting-room 
door  upon  himself  and  that  friend ;  let  us  go  and  return 
with  Mr.  St.  John  and  Colonel  Vane,  who  get  back  in  their  1 
light  carriage  after  an  liour  or  two. 

Mr.  Alston's  sulky  stands  at  the  door — his  horse's  head    | 
held  respectfully  by  a  groom. 

To  the  colonel's  question,  whether  Mr.  Alston  intends    i 
to  depart,  his  friend,  Mr.  St.  John,  replies  that  he  has  not    I 
been  advised  of  such  intention ;  and  learning  soon  that  his 
friend  has  gone  up  st^i-s,  he  follows  him,  and  finds  him    ( 
there.  ' 

Mr,  Alston  is  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  with  one  foot  npon 
the  window  sill,  the  other  being  elegantly  thrown  over  hiB'    ' 
knee. 

He  is  gaidng  philosophically  out  upon  the  landscape,  and    I 
nods  with  tranquil  greeting  to  his  friend. 

"What,  Tora!"  St.  John  says,  "  surely  you 're  not  going' I 

away :  seeing  your  sulky — "  1 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  '11  go,  Harry,  my  boy,"  says  Mr,  Alston,    1 

leaning  back  easily,  | 

"Why,  pray?"  I 

"  For  two  reasons."  4 

"  Kftme  them,  in  order  that  I  may  instantly  refute  them."   I 

A  serene  smile  wanders  over  Mr.  Tom  Alston's  counte-  1 

nance,  and  he  regards  his  friend  with  quiet  superiority,  as    I 

of  one  impregnable.  I 

"  Do  you  think  you  '11  be  able,  Harry,  my  boy  ?"  he  asks.  | 

"  I  am  confident  of  it."  I 

Mr.  Alston  smiles  and  shakes  his  head.  4 

"  Come,  speak  !"  says  St.  John.  •■ 

"  You  want  my  reasons  ?"  j 

"Yea,  both  at  once,  if  you  choose."  I 
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"I  prefer  mentioniDg  them  in  suoccsaion,  Hariy,"  says 
Mr.  Alston,  "if  it's  all  the  same." 

"  Entirely :  ■well  the  firet  f " 

"  My  first  reasou  for  departing  from  this  elegant  abode 
of  the  mnses  and  the  graces,"  says  Mr.  Alston,  eloquently, 
"  is  the  absolute  necessity  I  'tn  under  of  procuring  a  clean 
frill,  let  U9  say.     Can  you  answer  that  ?" 

"Easily — yon  know  ray  whole  wardrobe's  at  yonr  service." 

Mr.  Alston  abates  his  head  in  the  old  way. 

"Unfortunately  yonr  garments  do  not  fit  me,  Harry,"  he 
rephes,  "and  nothing  but  regard  for  your  feelings  has  pre- 
vented me  from  roveaiing  the  miseiy  I  've  experienced  from 
the  fnll  I  borrowed  of  you  yesterday." 

"  Why,  there  'b  none  better  in  London  1" 

"  You  're  deceiving  yourself,  my  dear  friend — you  do  in- 
deed!" says  Mr.  Alslon,  almost  earnestly;  "indeed  you  are 
mistaten  !  Were  it  not  from  regard  for  your  friendship  I 
should  feel  compelled  to  say  that  your  linen 's  absolutely 
terrible  1" 

St.  John  laughs. 

"  Well,"  he  says,  "  there's  no  appealing  from  a  matter  of 
taste,  Mittato  nomine  de  ie,  you  know,  and  I  '11  wager  that 
the  weaknesses  in  my  own  wardrobe  ai'e  shared  by  your 
own.  But  there  remains  the  reason  in  reply,  that  you  may 
easily  have  clothes  brought  to  you  from  Moorofield," 

"I  fear  not." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  They  would  necessarily  be  rumpled,  and  to  wear  a  rum- 
plod  frill  plunges  me  into  untold  agony," 

"  Ilang  it,  Tom,"  says  St.  John,  laughing,  "  you  'ro  really 
the  most  perfect  raaccaroni  I  have  ever  seen.  There  '8  no 
arguing  with  sucb  a  fop — dyed  in  the  grain  !" 

"  Mj  dear  friend,  you  pain  me,"  saya  BIr.  Alston,  mildly ; 
"  pray,  do  n't  pursue  this  mode  of  talking." 

"  Well,  that  is  as  yon  choose.     Come,  what 's  your  e 
famous  reason  for  departing  ?    I  predict  I'll  easily  refate 
this  one  at  least." 


■ 
■ 
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Mr.  Alston  siniles. 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  says. 

"  I  am  confident  of  it." 

Mr.  Alston  nods  Berencly,  and  is  silent. 

"  Come  epeak,  thou  unconBcionable  Sphynx  ! 
ma  of  mystery,  unfold  thy  logic." 

Mr.  Alston  smiles  again. 

"  I  will  ask  you  a  question  fiist,  my  dear  Harry,"  he  sayB.  1 
"  If  you  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  for  many  months — had  " 
plied  the  enemy  with  your  heaviest  chain  shot,  and  red-hot 
cannon  balls — if  you  had  sounded  tho  trumpet  at  last,  and 
BO  advanced  bravely  to  the  assault  with  yonr  colors  flying, 
and  your  charger  neigbuig — and  in  this,  the  final  and  con- 
elusive  onset,  been  ignomiuiously  beaten  back — do  you  on-   ' 
del-stand  ?" 

"  I  ask,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  would  you  be  likely 
to  remain  in  presence  of  the  victorious  enemy  ;  be  cut,  and 
hacked,  and  wounded ;  worse  still,  be  cut  to  pieces  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  bloody  trench,  as  some  one  of  my  friends,  the 
poeta,  says  f  Answer  me,  or  rather  do  n't,  for  I  see,  from 
your  dumb-foundered  look,  that  my  reasoning  has  been  con- 
clusive." . 

And  Mr.  Alston  smooths  hia  peruke  gently,  smiling.  j 

"  Tou  do  n't  mean  to  say — "  cries  St.  John,  with  an  out- 
burst. 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  friend.  I  have  the  honor  of  observing 
that  this  morning  my  addresses  were  respectfully  declined 
by  Mistress  Helen,  and  you  behold,  really,  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  men!" 

St.  John  stands,  for  a  moment,  looking  at  his  friend  ia    , 
silence  ;  his  fiiend  returns  tho  look  with  pleasing  smiles. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  says  St.  John,  "  I  iBiU  say  that  you  are  tl 
most  philosophical  discarded  lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Philosophical  ?" 

"  Intensely," 

"  Why,  Harry,  my  boy,  you  do  n't  think  that  propriety 
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requires  me  to  etvew  ashes  on  my  head,  do  you  ?    If  you  j 
thick  so,  there 's  the  fire-place,  and,  doubtless,  Backcloth  is 
convenient." 

"What  a  philosopher  I"  oriea  his  friend  in  admiration, 

"  Well,  well,  I  arrogate  no  praise.  Why  should  I  ? 
Why  should  I  pull  a  long  fiice  and  groan  ?  My  friend,  't  k 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  I  add,  in  the  unsuspecting  and  c 
fiding  simplicity  of  my  nature,  that  this  event  has  happened 
to  me  with  the  same  young  lady  twice  before.  This  should, 
doubtless,  be  estimated  io  the  matter,  for,  you  see,  I  am  ' 
used  to  it." 

St.  John  received  this  declaration  with  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, 

"  And  you  are  not  desperate  ?"  he  says. 

"  Not  at  all.  After  that  decent  interval  which  propnety 
requires,  I  shall  again  request  Miss  Helen's  acceptance  of 
my  hand,  and  if  she  refuses,  I  shall  probably  ask  her  again. 
Who  knows?  Some  day  I  am  litely  to  win  her,  and  she  's 
worth  the  trouble.  She  'a  no  soft  peach,  my  boy,  ready  to 
fill!  into  your  mouth.  The  happy  fellow  who  gets  her  will 
he  obliged  to  shake  hard,  and,  you  see,  I  've  been  shaking. 
Perhaps  the  fruit  'a  looser,  and  will  some  day  fall— patience, 
and  shuffle  the  cards  !" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Alston 
rises  and  adds, 

"  I  waited  to  see  you,  Han-y,  before  going,  and  I  hope 
you  'II  como  to  Moorefield  soon.     If  you  're  here  a  week 
I  '11  probably  see  you  again,  as  I  've  promised  Miss  Helen 
to  repeat  my  visit.    There,  my  dear  boy,  do  n't  stare  d 
laugh  BO.    One  would  think  you  were  surprised  at  such  a 
thing  as  a  young  fellow 's  making  the  attack  and  being  beat*  i 
en.     I  confess  I  was  somewhat  precipitate.     I  thought  I  ] 
saw  a  defect  in  the  wall  of  the  fortress — in  fact  Miss  Sera- 
phina  told   me  that  Miss  Helen  admired  my  peruke,  and 
thought  I  'd  make  a  very  amiable  husband.    I  should  not  J 
have  been  so  much  deceived — ^but  nothing 's  lost.   I  '11  aooB  I 
bo  back." 
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lengtbs,  and  is  of  extraordinary  political  genius.  We  must 
not  forget  Colonel  Wasbington,  whose  fine  house  at  Mount 
Vernon  is  bo  delightfully  situated  on  the  Potomac.  Yon 
know  how  heroically  he  fought  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duqiiesne,  in  which  I  am  told  he  gave  General  Brad- 
dock  advice  which  it  had  been  well  for  that  ill-fated  gen- 
tleman to  've  taken.  Certainly  Colonel  Washington  ia  of 
admirable  presence,  and  there  is  I  know  not  what  of  majes- 
ty in  his  deportment,  and  grandeur  in  the  carriage  of  his 
head.  I  think  we  have  a  worthy  body  of  gentlemea  en- 
gaged at  present  in  our  public  affiiirs,  and  history  may  yet 
dwell  on  our  period  and  its  characters,  and  future  genera- 
tions may  erect  statues  to  these  patriotic  leaders  of  opinion. 
Certainly  they  do  seem  to  possess  remarkable  unanimity  in 
distrusting  his  lordship.  But  let  us  wait,  Harry,  and  not 
try  his  Excellency  before  he  is  caught  with  the  bloody  hand 
— an  unfortunate  illustration  I  have  Mien  on,  but — " 

"  It 's  apt,  sir." 

The  colonel  shook  his  head  in  a  good-hnraored  way  and 
smiled. 

"No,  no,  Ilariy,"  he  said,  "let  us  be  just  to  all  men;  let 
ns  not  forget  that  moderation  is  the  most  fatal  enemy  of 
despotism,  until  it  throws  off  its  disguise.  Then  there's 
time  enough  to  gird  on  the  sword.  My  preaching  and 
practicing  are,  I  confess,  somewhat  different  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  I  've  set  you  a  bad  example.  But  the  old 
hound  gi'owla  the  loudest,  you  know,  because  ho 's  got  no 
teeth,  and  thinks  every  shadow  reason  for  alarm.  There, 
there,  Harry,  let  ns  leave  all  this  to  the  future,  and  to  that 
Almighty  Bower  in  whose  hand  are  the  balances  of  &te — 
the  issue  of  peace  and  war  1" 

St.  John  bowed  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

"I'll  go  take  my  nap  now,  boys,"  added  the  old  gentle- 
man, smilmg  pleasantly ;  "  that  road  to  the  river 's  all  fixed, 
and  I  shall  sleep  with  a  good  conscience,  and  have  pleasant 
dreams,  I  trust." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  good-humored  speech. 
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the  oM  getitleman  emptied  the  remainder  of  his  glass  of 
Canary,  ani],  assisted  by  Bonnybel,  who  ran  to  give  him  her 
shoulder,  limped  from  the  room  into  the  library  upon  the 
oppo^to  aide  of  the  hiill. 

Here,  composing  himself  comfortably  in  hia  customary 
arm-chair,  with  the  gouty  foot  across  another,  the  worthy 
colonel  covered  hia  face  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Virginia  Gta-  I 
zette,"  and  veiy  soon  waa  slamberiag  like  an  infant. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


HE     MODEL    OF 


LOVBB. 


Wk  bave  repeated  tlie  converaation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  now  proceed  to  say, 
that  at  Vatiely,  as  elsewhei'e  in  that  earnest  period,  action 
followed  theory. 

When  the  family  descended  on  tho  next  morning,  they  1 
saw  ranged  in  a  long  row  upon  tho  sideboard,  the  japannedj 
tea-canisters  of  the  house,  all  heimetically  sealed,  with  thft) 
Vanely  seal  upon  the  wax.* 

This  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  Miss  Bonuybel, 
under  the  colonel's  supervision,  and  from  that  time  forth, 
until  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  no  tea  waa  dronk 
at  Vanely,  as  happened  at  a  thousand  other  places  all  o 
the  colony. 

After  breakfast,  Mr,  St.  John  and  the  colonel  went  to] 
witness  some  operations  upon  the  lands,  and  Mr.  Alston,  i 
usual,  betook  himself  to  the  sitting-room. 

We  have  busied  ourselves  so  exclusively  with  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  two  personages  of  our  story,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Alston's  adventures  have  not  been  even  adverted  to. 

We  say  adventures,  for  during  all  these  hours  at  Vanely 
*  Historical  Dlosdatioas;  Ho.  Yl 
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Mr,  Alston  lias  been  tar  from  idle,  and  bos  vigorously  np-  i 
plied  bimsclf  to  the  prosecution  of  an  undertaking  wliioh  | 
we  have  scarcely  bioted. 

Let  UH  still  forbear  to  intrude  upon  this  gentleman's  pri- 
vate interviews  with  his  fiiend  ;  let  us  respectfully  retreat 
when  he  closes,  on  this  eventful  morning,  the  sitting-n 
door  upon  himself  and  that  friend ;  let  uh  go  and  return . 
with  Mr,  St.  John  and  Colonel  Vane,  who  get  baolt  in  their 
light  carriage  after  an  hour  or  two. 

Mr,  Alston's  sulky  stands  at  the  door — hia  horse's  head 
held  respectfully  by  a  groom. 

To  the  colonel's  question,  whether  Mr.  Alston  intends 
to  depart,  his  friend,  Mr.  St.  John,  replies  that  he  bas  not 
been  advised  of  such  intention;  and  learning  soon  that  hia 
fiiend  has  gone  up  stdrs,  be  follows  him,  and  finds  him 
there. 

Mr.  Alston  is  seated  in  an  easy-chidr,  with  one  foot  npon 
the  window  sill,  the  other  being  elegantly  thrown  over  hiB 
knee. 

He  is  gazing  philosophically  out  upon  the  landsoape,  and 
nods  with  tranquil  greeting  to  his  friend. 

"  What,  Tom !"  St.  John  says,  "  surely  yon 're  not  going 
away  :  seeing  your  sulky — " 

"Yes,  I  think  1  'II  go,  Harry,  my  boy,"  says  Mr.  Alston, 
leaning  back  easily. 

"Why,  pray?" 

"For  two  reasons." 

"  Name  them,  in  order  that  I  may  instantly  refute  them," 

A  serene  smile  wanders  over  Mr.  Tom  Alston's  counte-  ' 
nance,  and  he  regards  his  Mend  with  quiet  superiority,  j 
of  one  impregnable, 

"  Do  you  think  you  '11  be  able,  Harry,  my  boy  ?"  be  asks,   i 

"  I  am  confident  of  it." 

Mr.  Alston  smiles  and  shakes  his  head. 

"  Come,  speak  t"  says  St.  John, 

"  You  want  my  reasons  ?" 

"Yes,  both  at  once,  if  you  choose." 


I 
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er  meotioning  them  in  succession,  Harry,"  says  I 
Mr.  Alston,  "  if  it  'a  all  the  same." 

"Entirely;  well  the  first?" 

"  My  fii-st  reason  for  departing  from  this  elegant  aljoda  I 
of  the  muses  and  the  graces,"  says  Mr,  Alston,  eloquently, 
"is  the  absolute  necessity  I'm  under  of  procHriiig  a  clean  I 
frill,  let  us  say.    Can  you  answer  that  ?" 

"Easily — you  know  my  whole  wardrobe 's  at  yonr  service.'* 

Mr.  Alston  shakes  his  head  in  the  old  way. 

"  TJnfortimately  your  garments  do  not  fit  me,  Harry,"  be 
replies,  "  and  nothing  but  regard  for  your  feelings  has  pre- 
vented me  fi'om  revealing  the  misery  I  've  experienced  from 
the  fiill  I  borrowed  of  yon  yesterday." 

"  Why,  there  'b  none  better  in  London  !"  1 

"  Ton  're  deceiving  yourself,  my  dear  friend — you  do  in-' 
deed!"  says  Mr,  Alston,  almost  earnestly;  "indeed  you  are 
mistaken  !  Were  it  not  from  regard  for  your  friendship  I 
should  feel  compelled  to  say  that  your  linen  >8  absolutely 
terrible  t" 

St.  John  laughs.  I 

"  Well,"  he  says,  "  there's  no  appealing  irom  a  matter  of 
taste.  Mutato  nomine  d&  tc,  you  know,  and  I  '11  wager  that 
the  weaknesses  in  my  own  wardrobe  are  shared  by  your 
own.  -But  there  remains  the  reason  in  reply,  that  you  may 
easily  have  clothes  brought  to  you  from  Mooroficld." 

"  I  fear  not." 

"Why?" 

"  They  would  necessarily  be  rumpled,  and  to  wear  a  n 
pled  frill  plunges  me  into  untold  agony." 

"  Hang  it,  Tom,"  says  St.  John,  laughing,  "  you  'ro  really^ 
the  most  perfect  macoaroni  I  have  ever  seen.    There 's 
arguing  with  sncU  a  fop — dyed  in  the  grain  1" 

''  My  dear  fi'iend,  yoo  pain  me,"  says  Mr.  Alston,  mildly ; 
"  pray,  do  n't  pursue  this  mode  of  talking." 

"  Well,  that  is  as  you  choose.     Come,  what 's  your  second 
fiimouB  reason  for  departing  ?    I  predict  I  '11  easily  r  '  " 
tlu3  one  at  loast." 
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Mr.  Alston  smiles, 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  snys. 

"  I  am  confiilcnt  of  it." 

Mr,  Alston  nods  serenely,  and  is  silent. 

"  Come  speak,  thou  unconscionable  Sphynx  !  Thou  enig- 
ma of  mystery,  unfold  thy  logic." 

Mr.  Alston  smiles  again. 

"  I  will  ask  yon  a  question  first,  my  dear  Harry,"  he  says. 
"  If  you  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  for  many  months — had  ■ 
plied  the  enemy  with  your  heaviest  chain  shot,  and  red-hot 
cannon  balls — if  you  had  sounded  the  trumpet  at  last,  and 
BO  advanced  bravely  to  the  assault  with  your  colors  flying, 
and  your  charger  neighing — and  in  this,  the  final  and  con- 
clusive onset,  been  ignorainiously  beaten  back — do  yon  nn- 
dei-stand  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  far." 

"  I  ask,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  would  you  be  likely 
to  remain  in  presence  of  the  victorious  enemy  ;  be  cut,  and 
liacked,  and  wounded ;  worse  still,  be  cut  to  pieces  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  bloody  trench,  as  some  one  of  my  friends,  the 
poets,  says  ?  Answer  me,  or  rather  do  n't,  for  I  see,  fi-om 
your  dumb-foundered  look,  that  my  reasoning  has  been  con- 
clusive." 

And  Mr.  Alston  smooths  his  peruke  gently,  smiling. 

"  You  do  n't  mean  to  say — "  cries  St.  John,  with  an  out- 
burst. 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  fi-iend.  I  have  the  honor  of  observing 
that  this  morning  my  addresses  were  respectfully  declined 
by  Mistress  Helen,  and  you  behold,  really,  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  men  I" 

St.  John  stands,  for  a  moment,  looking  at  his  friend  in 
silence  ;  his  friend  returns  the  look  with  pleasing  smiles. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  says  St.  John,  "  I  leill  say  that  yon  are  the 
most  philosophical  discarded  lover  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Philosophical  ?" 

"  Intensely." 

"  Why,  Harry,  ray  boy,  you  do  n't  think  that  propriety 
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requires  me  to  strew  ashes  on  my  head,  do  yoa  P  If  70a 
think  BO,  there 's  the  iire-|)!ace,  and,  doubtless,  sackcloth  is 
convenient." 

"What  a  philosopher  !"  cries  hia  friend  in  admiration, 

"  Well,  well,  I  arrogate  no  praise.  Why  should  I  ? 
Why  should  I  pull  a  long  face  and  groan  ?  My  friend,  't  ia 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  I  add,  in  the  unsuspecting  and  con- 
fiding simplicity  of  my  nature,  that  tbis  event  has  happened 
to  me  with  the  same  young  lady  twice  before.  This  should, 
doubtless,  be  estimated  in  the  matter,  for,  yon  see,  I  am 
nsed  to  it." 

St.  John  received  this  declaration  with  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"And  you  are  not  desperate  ?"  he  says. 

"  Not  at  all.  After  that  decent  interval  which  propriety 
requires,  I  shall  again  request  Misa  Helen's  acceptance  of 
ray  band,  and  if  she  refuses,  I  shall  probably  ask  her  again. 
Who  knows?  Some  day  I  am  likely  to  win  her,  and  she 'a 
worth  the  trouble.  She  'a  no  soft  peacb,  my  boy,  ready  to 
Ml  into  yonr  mouth.  The  happy  fellow  who  gets  her  will 
be  obliged  to  shake  hard,  and,  you  see,  I've  been  shaking. 
Perhaps  the  fruit  'a  looser,  and  will  some  day  fall — patience, 
and  shuffle  the  cards  !" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Alston 
rises  and  adds, 

"I  waited  to  see  you,  Harry,  before  going,  and  I  hope 
you  '11  come  to  Moorofleld  soon.  If  you  're  here  a  week 
I'll  probably  see  you  again,  as  I've  promised  Misa  Helen 
to  repeat  my  visit.  There,  my  dear  boy,  don't  stare  and 
laugh  BO.  One  would  think  you  were  surprised  at  such  a 
thing  as  a  young  fellow 's  making  the  attack  and  being  beat- 
en. I  confess  I  was  somewhat  precipitate.  X  thought  I 
saw  a  defect  in  the  wall  of  the  fortress — in  fact  Miss  8era- 
phina  told  me  that  Miss  Helen  admired  my  peruke,  and 
i  make  a  very  amiable  husband.  I  should  not 
0  much  deceived — but  nothing 's  lost.    I  '11  soon 
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And  after  the  yotmg  men  hud  exchanged  some  more  coa-" 
versation — serene  on  Mr.  Alston's  part,  and  full  of  peot-ap  I 
laughter  on  St.  John's — they  descended  to  the  hall. 

Mr.  Alston  went  ronnd,  in  the  Virginia  fashion,  and  took  I 
separate  leave  of  everybody,  with  a  friendly  and  smiling  re-  I 
mark  for  each. 

He  trusted  that  the  colonel's  gout  would  soon  leave  bim,  I 
and  that  the  road  to  the  river  would  be  all  he  especti 

He  hoped  Aunt  Mabel  would  not  have  a  retum  of  her  I 
cough — these  colds  must  be  very  painful. 

He  thought  Miss  Seraphina's  coiffure  was  the  handsont  | 
est  he  'd  ever  seen. 

He  begged  Miss  Bonnybel  to  give  liini  the  roae  in  he*  ] 
hair  or  one  of  the  two  in  her  cheeks,  , 

And  he  expressed  to  the  blushing  and  quiet  Helen  the 
most  graceful  thanks  for  the  thousand  kind  things  she  bad 
done  for  him  during  his  moat  delightful  visit — a  visit  which   ' 
he  should  ever  continue  to  remember,  and  would  certainly    I 
repeat  before  many  days  had  passed. 

Having  gone  through  these  various  friendly  and  compli- 
mentary speeches,  Mr.  Alston  pressed  his  cocked  hat  on 
his  heart,  and  smiting  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  bowed 
low,  and  issued  forth. 

In  ten  minutes  his  light  sulky,  with  its  rapid  trotter,  had  ■ 
disappeared  in  the  forest,  was  seen  to  glitter  with  revolving  I 
flashes  on  the  road,  and  then  finally  it  disappeared,  carrying  i 
away  the  discarded  model  of  a  lover,  or  the  model  of  a  dis-  | 
oarded  lover,  whichever  our  fair  frienda  please. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII.  ^^ 

HOW    MR.    LINDON    CAME   TO    AND    WENT    AAVAT    FEOM  ^^M 

TAXELT.  ^^M 

Several  days  have  passed.    It  is  a  beautiful  May  morning. 
Bonnybel  and  St.  John  are  talking  together  in  the  sitting- 
TOom — a   habit  into  which  they  have  of  late  quietly  and     ^^^ 
tacitly  fallen.  ^^H 

Bonnj'bel  sits  in  the  most  coquetisb  attitude  upon  one  of  ^^M 
the  old  carved-backcd  EoiHs,  her  Blender  figure  supported  by   ^^M 
the  ronnd,  bolster-like  pillov.     She  wears  a  light  blue  silk,    ^^| 
and  around  her  bare  arms  falls  a  quantity  of  lace.     From    ^^M 
the  skirt  of  her  azure   silk  peep  forth  in  the  most  ocoi-    ^^M 
dental  way  two   delicate    little   feet,   cased    in  white  silk 
stockings,  and  red  morocco  slippers,  with  high  heels  and 
rich  rosettes.     The  slender  ankles  are  gracefully  crossed — 
the  beautiful  feet  seem  wrapped  around  each  other,  so  to 
speak — an  ill-natured  critic  might  say  that  Miss  Bonnybel 
had  fixed  them  thus  for  her  companion's  inspection  and  ad- 
miration. ^_ 

He  sits  at  her  side,  and  is  showing  her  a  book  of  engrar*  ^^| 
ings.  One  of  these  is  a  woman  weeping  upon  the  breast  ^^| 
of  a  steel-clad  cavalier — the  illustration  of  some  border  bal-  ^^M 

He  reads  to  her,  and — for  the  moment,  thoughtful — Bon-  ^^M 
nybel's  eyes  are  weighed  down  with  an  impulsive  pity.    It  ^^| 
is  a  tale  of  love,  devotion  and  death ;  and  as  he  reads,  she 
turns  upon  him  a  pair  of  violet  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

No  word  is  uttered — the  volume  lies  on  her  lap — St.  John 
holds  her  unconscious  hand,  and  the  beautiful  fiice,  with  its 
large  eyes  full  of  tender  pity,  droops  slowly  and  uncon- 
sciously as  it  were,  toward  the  picture  of  the  woman  weep, 
ing  in  her  husband's  arms. 

This  is  the  pretty  little  tableau,  when,  witli  a  shock  which 
skukes  both  windows,  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and  a  tall, 
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I'ichJy-clad  gentleman,  the  ariivfJ  of  whose  splendid  equipage 
they  had  not  been  awfire  of,  is  ushered  into  the  apartment. 
Bonnybel  riscB  calnily  to  her  foet — closing  the  volume 
whioli  she  holda  in  her  hand — and  returns  the  low  sa- 
luto  of  the  visitor  with  a  cold  and  cercmoniona  inclination, 
Mr.  Lindon  will  pray  be  seated,  and  if  be  will  excuse  her  a 
moment,  she  will  retire  to  arrange  her  somewhat  tiLTormal 
toilette,  Mr,  Lindon,  she  believes,  is  acquainted  with  her 
cousin,  Mr.  St.  John. 

With  these  formal  sentences.  Miss  Bonnybel  moves  from 
the  apartment  and  goes  up  stairs  with  the  air  of  a  duchen 
subjected  to  an  intrusion. 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other  with  ceremonious  cold- 
ness ;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lindon  there  seemed  even  an  ex- 
hibition of  suppressed  and  somber  rage  at  the  changed 
demeanor  of  the  young  lady. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  verging,  apparently,  on  forty, 
and  his  beaiing  indicated  a  supercilious  and  yet  uneasy 
pride. 

In  a  few  momenta  Colonel  Vano  entered,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  ladies  appeared.  Mr.  Lindon  did  not  seem  a 
great  fiivoritc  with  these,  and  when  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  spending  the  day  and  night,  as  his  estates  lay  at  some 
distance,  the  intimation  did  not  appear  to  cause  any  one 
unusual  pleasure.  All  were  sorupnloualy  courteous  and  po- 
lite, but  nothing  more. 

In  Virginia,  where  cordiality  and  warmth,  in  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors,  are  a  standing  rule,  a  greeting  of  this  species 
always  indicates  dislike. 

We  have  heard  Miss  Bonnybel,  under  Mr.  Alston's  teas- 
ing, speak  coldly  of  the  visitor;  let  us  endeaTor  briefly  to 
exhibit  the  cause  of  this  coldness. 

Mr,  Lindon  was  the  only  son  of  an  English  Catholic  of 
ancient  family,  who  had  purchased  lands  on  the  South  Side. 
Those  purchases  had  become  a  principality,  in  extent  and 
value,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bia  son  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  princely  estate.    Lindon  the  elder  had  been  a 
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bigoted  Catholic  atid  aristocrat  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
term,  and  hia  son  inherited  the  same  opinions.  Ho  honestly 
regarded  his  family  aa  the  best  in  the  colony,  and  regarded 
rebellion  against  England  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die. 

Early  enabled  to  command  large  resources,  Mr.  Lindon 
had  plunged  at  once  into  every  species  of  vice  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  had  lost  immense  sums  at  the  card  table,  and  even 
had  been  charged  with  cheating.  More  than  one  hum- 
ble family  had  been  brought  to  niiseiy  and  ruin  by  hia  vicoa 
— and  he  was  liable,  at  limes,  to  horrible  excesses  in  wine, 
which  had  already  greatly  impaired  bis  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. His  character  was  a  strange  mixture  of  boldness  and 
cunning,  of  reckless  coui'age  and  hidden  treachery,  and 
the  influence  of  hia  religious  training,  in  the  worst  tenets  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  very  discernible.  Under  an  affectation  of 
chivalric  honor,  he  concealed  a  powerful  tendency  toward 
secret  scheming,  and  this  un&vorable  characteristic  already 
began  to  be  saspected  by  the  gentlemen  with  whom  lita  po- 
sition enabled  him  to  associate. 

Mr.  Lindon  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bonnybel  some 
months  before,  and  she  became  the  passion  of  his  life.  Hs 
paid  his  addresses  to  her  with  a  conquering  air,  however, 
and,  to  his  profound  surprise,  found  himself  at  once  dis- 
card ed. 

He  had  scarcely  been  able  to  restrain  an  explosion  of  rage 
and  astonishment ;  that  a  man  of  his  family  and  wealth 
abould  be  refused,  was  wholly  incredible  to  him,  and  after  a 
month's  reflection,  ho  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  in  the  matter. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  the  cere- 
monious dinner,  so  unlike  the  habitual  family  reunion,  fiiU 
of  talk  and  laughter,  and  come  to  tho  afternoon.  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  if  there  was  svich  misunderstanding. 

The  meal  had  been  over  for  an  hour,  and  as  they  dined 
early  in  those  days,  Mr.  LinJon  solicited  the  company  of 
Miss  Bonnybel  for  a  walk.  The  young  lady  pouted,  but: 
finding  it  would  be  discourteous  to  refuse,  consented,  ho] 
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iog  to  iaduce  Mr.  St.  John  and  Helen  to  accompany  thoi 
Helen  waa  unwell,  however,  and  bo,  in  no  favorable  humi 
toward  her  cavalier,  Bonnybel  was  soon  walking  with  Mx. 
Lindon  on  the  lawu. 

Mr.  Lindon'a  cheeks  were  sonaewhat  flushed  with  the  wioi 
he  had  bccndrinkmg;  but  the  Canary  of  the  colonel  seemed 
only  to  have  added  to  Lis  habitual  ceremony — his  uneasy  air 
of  liaughty  defiance. 

"  We  have  a  fine  evening,  Miss  Vane,"  he  said,  settling 
his  chin  in  his  voluminous  white  cravat,  "  and  this  scene  re- 
minds mo  of  tbat  at  my  estate  of '  Agin  court.'  " 

"Does  it,  Mr?"  she  SMd,  coldly, 

"  Yes  ;  it  waa  so  called  by  my  father,  the  name  of  th« 
family  hall,  in  England,  being  similar." 

Mr.  Lindon  settled  hia  chin  deeper  in  his  white  CEBTS^' 
and  added ; 

"It  originated  aftcf  the  great  battle  of  tbat  name.  Sir 
Howard  Lindon,  my  ancestor,  won  his  spurs  there,  though 
our  race  came  in  with  William  the  Coiiquefor." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"The  king,  in  recognition  of  Sir  Howard's  services, 
created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  long  enjoy,  having  fallen  oa  the  field  some  years 
after." 

"  You  do  not  retain  the  title,  I  believe,  sir,"  Bonnybel 
said,  coldly,  forcing  hciself  to  say  something. 

"  I  do  not,  having  no  right,  I  fear,  madam.  It  is  hard  to 
be  thus  dcju-ived  of  what 's  honestly  my  due." 

Bonnybel  inclined. 

"Like  many  other  noble  families,"  said  Mi".  Lindon,  rais- 
ing his  head  proudly,  "we  have  suffered  misfortune,  and  of 
all  our  princely  posscsaiona,  in  the  mother  country,  nothing 
remains.  It  is  true  that  my  place  of  'Agincourt'  is  not 
wholly  contemptible,  consiating  as  it  does  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  acres,  with  three  dwellings,  besides  the  manor 
house," 

And  Mr.  Lindon  settled  his  chin  again. 
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"  That  is  a  very  fine  estate,  I  sUould  think,  sir,"  said  Bon- 
nybel,  coldly. 

"  Yes,  tolerably  fine,  but  my  negroes,  a.  thousand 
er,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  are  badly  manned.     Still  I  can 
not  complain.     My  annual  income,  from  numeiooB  sources, 
IB  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  ponnda  sterling,  and  I 
find  that  adequate  to  my  wants." 

"It  is  a  very  handsome  Income,  I  should  suppose,  sir," 

"Vanelyis  not  quite  so  large  as  Agincourt,  I  believe^ 
madam  ?" 

"  I  am  Bure  't  is  not,  sir,"  said  Bonnybel,  quite  calmly ; 
"  though  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  papa's  grounds." 

"  Vanely  is  Very  richly  cultivated." 

"  Is  it,  MX  ?" 

"  Very — ^but  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  did  not 
come  hither,  upon  this  occasion,  to  compare  plantation  views 
vritb  Colonel  Vane,  madam," 

"  You  did  not,  sir  ?" 

"No,  Misa  Vane,  and  I  think  you  do  not  misunderstand 


Mr.  Lindon's  stately  ceremony  did  not  melt  at  all  o 
thus  spoke,     Bonnybel  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Liudon  was  silent  for  some  momenta  too,  then  h«  | 
said, 

"I  observed  that  this  scene  of  hill  and  meadow,  oak  forest! 
and  pine,  reminded  mo  of '  Aginuourt,'  and  I  often  sit  npc 
my  portico  and  think  of  Vanely," 

"Do  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  I  will  add,  of  yourself." 

Bonnybel  inclined  her  head  silently,  and  prepared  for  th9>  I 
rest. 

"  Since  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  for  a  timfir  | 
of  your  BOciety" — this  was  Mr.  Lindon's  graceful  parapbroae  \ 
of  his  discardal — "I  have  not  been  able  to  banish  your  J 
image  from  my  min<I,  Mis8  Vane." 

Bonnybel  was  stilt  silent  and  cold, 
I  have  found  no  one  to  supply  your  place,"  conlinuodj 
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Mr.  Lindon,  with  a  look  of  increasing  condescension,  "and 
yoa  vnU  tlins  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  that  I  have  re- 
tutued  to  ask  if  you  have  not  seen  reason  to  change  your 
determination.  Do  not  speak  yet,  Miss  Vane — you  seem 
about  to — I  desire  you  to  ponder  before  replying.  It  ia 
proper  that  I  should  repeat  that  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  great 
estate,  and  this  fact  can  not  be  destitute  of  weight  with  a 
youDg  lady  of  your  exceUent  sense.  Of  my  family,  I  think, 
I  need  not  speak,"  ho  said  loftily,  "  but  I  should  of  more 
material  things.  As  my  wife,  you  will  have,  at  your  com- 
mand, every  luxury  which  wealth  can  purchase,  chariots, 
plate,  fine  horses,  and  assemblies  as  often  aa  the  mistress  of 
'Agincoart'  pleases.  I  am  quite  willing,  if  yoa  desire  it,  to 
settle  upon  you  an  annual  amount  to  the  extent  of  one  third 
of  my  entire  income  ;  one  entire  third,  I  say,  madam,  and 
this  you  may  expend  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  suitable 
to  yourself.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  shall  require  my  sona 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  unjustly  ex- 
cluded by  the  bigots  of  this  colony,  but  I  am  willing,  if  it  ia 
desired,  to  pci'mit  my  daughters  to  become  Protestants, 
either  of  the  established  Church  or  the  new  sect  of  Baptists, 
it  being  quite  indifferent  to  me  whether  they  are  of  one  or 
the  other  persuasion,  if  they  are  not  of  the  true  church. 
With  these  conditions,  I  desire  to  leave  my  wife  wholly  to 
her  own  views  in  every  matter',  and  I  will  compel  all  who 
are  around  her  to  yield  to  her  wishes.  If  Miss  Vane  has 
any  desire  to  change  her  former  decision,  she  has  now 
an  opportunity,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  her  affii'm' 
ative  dccbion  will  bo  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  my- 
self." 

Having  finished  bis  speech,  Mr.  Lindon  again  buried  JdM- 
chin,  in  a  stately  way,  in  his  neckcloth,  and  was  silent. 

Bonnybel  did  not  apeak  for  some  moments,  and  then  she 
merely  said,  struggling  successfully  against  her  anger  and 
indignant  scorn, 

"  I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  you  should  have  again  renewed 
this  proposition,  and — " 
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btermpted  her  more  grandly  and  ceremoniously  than 
ever,  and  said,  with  a  motion  of  liia  hand, 

"  Tour  sni'prise  is  quite  natural,  Miss  Vane.  I  can  under- 
stand that  you  naturally  feared  that  I  woutd  not  retuni, 
having  treated  me,  upon  our  last  interview,  with  a  coldness 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  regretted.  Yon  are  right,  madam. 
Men  of  my  stamp  seldom  renew  a  proposition  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  there  is  room  for  some  astonishment  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  seeing  you  pre- 
aide  at  my  house  of '  Agincourt,'  and  your  rebuff  has  not  re- 
pelled me.  You,  no  doubt,  regretted  it,  and  I  desire  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  your  determination." 

His  tone  was  so  insulting  with  its  stately  condescension 
now,  that  Bonnybel  blushed  with  speechless  indignation. 

Mr.  Lindon  misunderstood  the  origin  of  this  emotion,  and 
said,  in  the  same  patronizing  way, 

"  Do  not  permit  your  agitation  to  carry  you  away,  Miss 
Vane.  I  can  understand  that  you  did  not  expect  this,  and 
am  not  desirous  of  compelling  you  to  declare  your  regret  at 
our  misunderstanding  in  any  formal  raannei-.  We  are  nearly 
at  the  portico  now,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  compose  your- 
self. A  simple  line,  as  I  depart  in  tho  morning,  will  be  snf. 
fident,  and  if  I  may  surest,  you  might  fix  as  early  a  day  as 
h  oonsiatent  with  social  propriety.  I  shall  bo  very  happy  to 
have  your  cousin,  Mr.  St.  John,  as  my  first  groomsman^ 
though  lie  does  not  secra  well  affected  toward  the  govern- 
ment, and  may  cause  me  some  trouble  with  his  Excellency. 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  in  any  such  contingency  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  nae  my  influence.  We  have  arrived,  madam, 
and  I  regret  to  see  you  so  much  overcome  with  the  natural 
and  engaging  moUesty  of  your  sex.  But  I  beg  you  will 
not  be  flurried.  I  shall  expect  your  reply  when  I  depart 
in  the  morning,  and,  meanwhile,  shall  spai'c  yonr  maidea 
blushes,  and  not  renew  the  subject," 

They  had  reached  the  portico  as  Mr.  Lindon  concluded 
this  oration,  and  were  now  joined  by  Helen  and  Aunt 
Mabel. 
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Bonnnybel  left  her  stately  admirer,  and  hastened  up  Bt^rs, 
whctber  to  hide  lier  maiden  blushes,  or  burst  into  tears  of 
scorn,  and  anger,  and  indignation,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
detormiue.  She  did  not  reappear  duriug  the  whole  oveniDg, 
and  only  came  down  stairs  on  the  nest  morning  when  Mr. 
liindon'B  fine  equipage  stood  at  the  door.  Her  cheeks  burnt 
with  indignant  fire,  and  her  little  foot  almost  ground  itself 
into  the  carpet  with  anger  as  she  murmured,  "  He  shall  not 
think  I  'm  afraid  to  meet  him  1" 

She  restmined  her  scorn  by  a  violent  effort,  however,  and 
when  Mr.  Lindon  invited  her  into  the  library,  coldly  de- 
clined. Her  hand  held  a.  note  tightly,  however,  and  this 
note  Mr.  Lindon  took  with  an  expression  of  condescending 
Batiafaction. 

He  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  with  his  head  rmsed  in  a 
conquering  attitude,  entered  his  chariot  and  drove  away, 
holding  the  reins  liimaelf. 

Bonnybel  watched  him  with  the  Siime  look  of  scornful 
pride,  but  suddenly  this  expression  gave  way  to  one  almost 
of  pleasure, 

Mr.  Lindon  turned  in  his  seat  almost  foaming  with  rage, 
and  tore  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  after 
which  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  hall,  and  lashing  hJa 
wild  horses,  disappeared  like  lightning. 

The  torn  paper  was  Bonnybel's  note,  and  this  note  con- 
tMned  simply — 

"  Miss  Vane  declines,  now  and  for  ever,  the  insultiog  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Lindon,  If  they  are  renewed,  she  will  re- 
gard it  as  an  outrage  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  She  prays 
that  all  personal  acquaintance,  even,  may  henceforth  ceaao 
between  them." 

That  was  all.  And  if  any  reader  thinks  our  little  heroino 
too  fiery,  it  is  because  we  have  not  drawn  the  portrait  of 
her  admirer  with  sufficient  force. 

When  Helen  took  leave  of  Mr,  Alston,  a  kind  look  of  re- 
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gret  was  in  hei-  eyes ;   when  Mr.  Liadon  departed,  Bonny. 
bel's  eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

The  reason  was  that  Mr,  Alston  waa  a  gentleman — Mr, 
Liadoa  was  not.  But  the  fact  made  huu  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  this  history  will  in  due  time  show. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


BOKSYSSL  VANB  TO  HEK  FEIBND,  M 

HAIT,   AT   "the  cove,"  IN  GLOUCESTER 


TiKELT,  be/are  breai/aA 

I  desire  to  be  informed  why  you  have  not  written  to 
me,  m.idara  ?  Has  that  odious  domestic  tyrant,  Mr.  "Willie, 
forbidden  you  to  correspond  with  yonr  fiiends  ?  You  may 
inform  him,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  regard  him  in  the 
light  of  a  monster,  an  oyre,  an  eastevti  despot,  else  he  would 
not  keep  the  dearest  giri  in  the  world  down  at  that  horrid 
old  house  in  Glo'ater — if  it  is  so  fine— when  her  fiienda  are 
dying  to  see  her. 

I  hear  that  he  runs  at  your  call,  and  obeys  yom-  orders, 
and  passes  all  his  leisure  momenta  in  composing  sonnets  to 
your  eyebrows ;  but  I  do  n't  believe  it,  that  is,  I  wonld  not 
if  it  was  not  yoii,  dear.  He  leas  .very  humble  once  when  ho 
was  on  probation,  and  I  '11  never  forget  his  lordship's  look 
of  t^ony  and  despair  when  you  gave  the  jessamine  bud  to 
Tom  Alston  that  day  at  the  ball ;  but  heigho !  (that 's  the 
way  the  romance  writers  spell  a  sigh,  is  n't  it  ?)  I  do  n't 
believe  any  thing  of  that  sort  Bm-yives  the  honeymoon — 
docs  it  ?  Before  we  're  married — we  're  married  I — the  beaus 
arc  all  maccaronies  in  their  dress  and  manners ;  and  they 
rhyme  love  and  dove,  sighs  and  eyes,  kiss  and  bliss,  'till  one 's 
really  wearied  with  them.  Then  when  the  odious  hypocrites 
have  worked  upon  ow  feelings  and  entrapped  our  poor  little 
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hearts,  they  forget  how  to  rhyme,  and  behave  ahomiTioMy. 
It  is  my  intention  to  be  an  old  maid,  which  that  outrageoue 
Willie  of  yours  predicts.  But  I  won't !— that  'a  flat !— I  '11 
get  married  jnst  to  spite  him  ! 

"  What  a  flood  of  nonsense  I  've  wiitten  I  but  I  'm  in 
cellent  fipirits  this  morning,  and  I  never  feel  ill  at  my  e 
with  you,  iny  own  precious,  darling  ICato.  Il  is  very  good  I 
in  you  to  let  a  mere  child  like  me  take  8o  many  liberties  I 
with  you.  But  you  know  you've  raised  me;  always  at  | 
Effingham  Hall  you  made  rae  your  companion,  young  as  I 
was;  and,  if  I  had  my  arms  around  your  neck  now,  I'd  1 
sqneeze  you  to  death  I  Z  leould!  Please  write  soon.  I  1 
long  to  hear  from  you,  for  I  love  you  dearly — dearly!  and 
if  yon  do  u't  write,  I  'II  come  Jown  to  the  Cove  and  make  j 
you! 

"There's  little  or  no  news  in  Prince  George ;  we  have 
been  plagued,  as  usual,  by  a  ci'owd  of  stupid  boys,  tho'  some 
nice  gentlemen  came  too.  I  have  had  another  visit  from  my 
bugbear,  tii:it  Mr.  Lindon,  but  I  do  n''t  thinJc  Ae  ''U  eaU  again 
in  a  hurry.  He  made  uie  the  most  insulting  speech  you  can 
think ;  but  I  returned  it  with  interest.  You  would  have 
thought  he  was  bidding  for  a  slave-girl.  I  gave  him  my 
answer  in  wi'iliiig,  and  he  tore  it  up,  and  went  off  in  a  rage. 
He  may  rage  as  he  pleases. 

"Dearest  pnpa  has  the  gout  again,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
his  going  to  court  the  other  day,  and  coming  back  in  high 
indignation  about  the  new' Act  of  Parliament — the  attack 
on  our  liberties.  They  think  they  '11  make  us  slaves,  but 
they  are  very  much  mistaken.  I've  sealed  up  all  ike  tea — 
and  I  'd  die  before  I  'd  drink  a  drop  t 

"  We  all  rode  to  Mr.  Bland's  the  other  day,  and  found 
the  dear  old  gentleman  home  from  the  Burgesses.  His  sight 
is  failing,  and  he  wears  a  green  blind,  but  thei'e's  no  finer 
gentleman  in  tho  world.  He  made  me  a  beautiful  bow  and 
kissed  my  cheek.  There  are  very  few  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion like  papa,  or  Squire  Eflingham,  or  Mr.  Bland,* 
•  Historiral  Illustrations,  No.  VIII. 
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"  The  day  after,  to  Cawsori'a,  which  is  as  lovely  as  ever, 
and  I  think  I  'II  never  grow  tired  looking  on  the  meeting  of 
the  two  rivers,  the  white  ships  and  dipping  boughs,  Frances 
Eacdolph  ia  there  from  Matoax,  with  the  baby,  who  is  al- 
most walkiog.  She  is  as  dark  and  lovely  aa  ever,  aod  little 
Johnny  ia  a  wonder  of  beauty.  He  'h  a  darling  love  of  a 
baby,  and  has  a  complexion  like  a  lily  with  the  morning 
sun  on  it!  There,  madam!  what  would  Mr.  Cowley  aay 
of  that  ?  I  think  they  ought  to  have  called  him  Bland, 
too,  or  Eflingham,  as  I  'm  told  a  lovely  gii-l,  named  Kate  EF 
fingham,  or  Mistress  Catherine  Efflugham,  if  your  ladyship  ■ 
pleases,  stood  godmother  for  him.  Simple  John  Handoljjh 
ia  too  sboit — do  n't  you  think  so  ?  When  I  took  the  little 
creature  in  my  arms — you  know  all  the  babies  come  at  once 
to  me — he  laughed,  and  crowed,  aucl  clapped  his  hands,  look- 
ing, all  the  time,  curiously  at  me  out  of  hia  dark  pierciug 
eyes."* 

Here  follows  a  long  descrijition  of  various  scenes  at  Vanely, 
the  pastoral  frolic  and  other  divcrtisemcnts,  of  which  the 
reader  has  heard.     The  letter  ends  thus : 

"  Give  ray  love  to  Mr.  WilUe,  and  write  soon,  my  precious 
Kate.  How  I  love  you  I  Won't  you  come  aeon  ?  Do, 
there  's  a  dear  1  Vanely  'b  looking  beautii'ul  with  green 
leaves,  and  I  lonff  to  see  you,  to  hear  your  dear,  kind  laugh, 
and  kiss  you  to  my  heart's  content !  Tom  Alston  said,  the 
other  day,  that  I  reminded  him  frequently  oiyou.  I  could 
have  run  and  kissed  him,  I  assure  you. 

"  Give  oceans  of  love  to  evei'ybody,  and  do  n't  forget  to 
klas  the  baby  for  me.  Good  night,  now,  my  own  darling. 
Please  dont  stop  loving  your  fond 

"  BosrjTBBL. 

"■  Poitieript. — ^Did  I  mention  tliat  bis  Serene  Excellency 

and  Koyal  Highness,  the  Honorable  Lieutenant  Henry  St. 

•  Historical  lUosttai.w'nH,  "So. y!L 
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John,  Esquire,  was  here  ?  He  has  been  good  enough  to 
take  notice  of  his  Email  cousin  occasionally,  and  to  ride  out 
with  mo.  On  our  return  from  one  of  these  rides,  he  had 
the  audacity  to  tiike  me  in  his  arms !  Just  to  thbk  of  bis 
impudence  1  but  I  boxed  him  soundly  !  Of  course,  't  was 
in  lifting  me  from  the  saddle.  I  fell  into  the  water,  coming 
back  from  the  "  Charming  Sally,"  and  the  lieutenant  had 
the  goodness,  in  putting  on  my  slipper,  which  I  'd  dropped, 
to  squeciie  my  foot  into  a  jelly  I  Just  reflect !  to  squeeze  a 
youriff  ladi/s  foot !  Was  n't  it  di'eadful  ?  He  thought  him- 
self mighty  fine,  I  dare  say  1  Odious  iellow !  not  that  I 
meau  to  speak  ill  of  him,  however.  He 's  too  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  me  for  me  to  take  the  trouble.  By  the  bye,  I 
beard  something  of  his  paying  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady-  ■ 
from  Glo'ster.  Is  it  true  ?  I  ask  from  idle  curiosity  only —  | 
it  is  nothing  to  me. 

"  Good  night,  my  own  dear  Kate. 

"  Your 

"  BONNYBKU" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  MISS  DONBYBEL  FAINTED  IN  HIE  AKMS  OF  IlEB  COUSIN. 

Although  Miss  Bonnybel  carefully  forgot  to  state  the 
&ct,  St.  John  had  accompanied  them  on  the  visit  to  Jordan's 
and  CawBon's,  riding  by  the  old  chariot  on  his  fiue  "  Tally- 
ho,"  and  adding  very  much  to  the  zest  of  the  journey  by 
his  wit  and  humor. 

The  young  man  was  noiv  quietly  domiciled  at  Vanely; 
the  fact  that  he  was  lieutenant  of  the  Govei-nor's  guards 
appearing  never  to  cross  his  miud.  He  had  left  his  subor. 
dinale  in  command,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  further. 
His  whole  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  now 
"cberlsbed  object." 
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Day  by  day,  tbns  lingering  at  Vanely,  he  became  more 
dangerously  enthralled.  He  constantly  found,  or  thought 
that  ho  found,  in  the  little  maiden,  some  new  and  more  ex- 
quisite attraction. 

Nor  was  this  wholly  the  result  of  fancy.  Smoe  his  last 
viat,  Bonnybel  had  greatly  changed,  and  waa  changing  etill. 
To  every  maiden  comes  a  time  when,  opening  from  bud  to 
bloaaom,  into  the  perfect  flower  of  womanhood,  she  stands 
upon  the  banks  of  the  fast-flowing  stream,  and  pees,  in 
dreams  as  it  were — dreams  full  of  mysterious  lovehness 
— an  unknown  face :  and  with  sighs  and  smiles,  fecla  in 
her  pulses  a  new  life  before  undreamed  o£  Thus  waa  it 
with  the  careless  little  witch  of  Vanely.  St.  John,  when  he 
came  again  to  the  thmiliar  old  mansion,  saw,  in  place  of  a 
romping  child,  a  beautiful  young  lady. 

He  had  left  Bonnybel  a  girl,  and  found  her,  all  at  once,  a 
woman.  The  change  in  her  person  was  even  more  remark- 
able than  in  her  character.  Before,  her  figure  was  ungrace- 
fully angular,  and  many  of  her  movementa  abrupt  and  awk- 
ward. Now  all  this  had  diaappeared.  Still  slender,  her 
person  was  yet  full  and  exquisitely  rounded  ;  every  motion 
waa  gliding  and  full  of  grace  ;  the  cheek,  once  too  pale,  waa 
now  round  and  blooming  like  a  rose ;  the  large  eyes  were 
briUiant,  melting,  and  full  of  what  the  poets  have  described 
as  "  Uquid  light."  In  a  word,  that  marvelous  change  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  the  girl  just  budding  into  the  woman,  had 
come  over  the  young  lady,  and  with  every  passing  hour  the 
influence  deepened,  the  rosy  cheoka  grew  rosier,  the  pout- 
ing lips  bloomed  with  a  richer  carnation,  the  dangerous 
eyes  increased  their  fatal  briliiancy, 

Bonnybel  possessed  that  rare  and  indefinable  attraction, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  brought  men  to  the  feet  of  the  women 
endowed  with  it.  With  far  less  beauty  of  feature,  her  in- 
fluence would  probably  have  been  nearly  as  great.  Her 
mobile  and  ever  changing  countenance  reflected,  as  from  a 
mirroi',  the  ceaseless  play  of  her  tboughta  and  feelLi\^%.  SJoia 
waa,  hj  no  means,  at  all  timea,  tha  -wM  aai  wjf^oji'&v  ^ci\n 
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I  full  of  mirth  and  laughter  ;  at  cei-tain  moments,  every  traced 

I  of  gaiety  diaappearetl,  and  tha  bright  eyes  swam  io  tearSj 

P  or  were  fixed  upon  vacancy  with  a.  sad  intentness, 

I  She  sang  delightfully.     And  here  agiun  aho  was  finely  en» 

I  dowed.    She  not  only  caroled,  with  the  most  contagious 

mirth  and  wild  abandon,  the  "  comic"  ditties  of  the  period — 
"  Within  a  Furlong  of  Edinborough  Town,"  "  Pretty  Betty 
Martin,  tip-toe  fine,"  and  others ;  she  sang,  with  a  sadness 
and  patlioa  equally  contagious,  the  songs  of  sentiment  then 
popular — "Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  "  Grammachree,"  "  Fare- 
well to  Lochaber,"  and  that  beautiful  ditty  which  is  certsunly 
the  pearl  of  all  music,  which  sounds  like  the  eigh  of  the  an- 
tnmn  wind  through  the  broom  straw,  the  inexpressibly  pa- 
thetic "  Katherine  Ogie." 

Of  these  songs,  sung  by  Bonnybel,  onr  worthy  author 
says — They  are  the  sweetest,  I  think,  of  all  the  Scottish  min- 
strelsy. But  all  are  sweet,  far  more  so  than  the  ditties  of 
to-day.  They  sound  for  us  now  with  a  dim  memorial  music, 
those  madrigals  which  were  caroled  by  our  grandmothers 
to  the  murmur  of  old  ghostly  harpsichords,  while,  standing 
by  the  little  beauties,  our  respected  grandfathers  were  cap- 
tivated, and  for  ever  after  di'eamed  of  those  old  tunes,  and 
loved  them  as  the  echoes  of  past  hnppiiiess  and  youthful 
joys,  and  all  that  carnival  which  glitters  and  darts  onward 
in  the  rosy  dawn  of  youth.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman  who 
would  often  take  his  book  of  ancient  Scottish  songs,  and 
murmur  them  to  himself  for  hours ;  and  I  've  frequently 
seen  my  dear  and  honored  father  sit,  with  wistful  smiles, 
and  pensive  eyes,  recalling,  as  he  listened  to  his  favorite 
"Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  youthful  hours,  and  the  little 
mdden  who  sang  for  him,  the  same  song,  in  the  days  of  silk 
stockings  and  hair  powder,  early  in  the  century.  Kind- 
hearted  and  true  Virginia  gentleman,  whose  hand  has  so 
often  rested  on  my  head  in  childhood,  may  you  sleep  in 
peace !  O  noble  father,  gone  from  us  to  heaven  I  thinking 
of  yon  now,  here  in  the  sunshine,  aiid  of  what  was  a  rarer, 
purer  Buushine — ^yoiii-  sweet  smile — ^the  id\e  -woYi*  1 
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Bwim  as  I  gaze  on  tbem,     I  lay  down  my  pen  and 
am  thankful  for  the  blood  that  flows  in  ray  veins,  for  the  no- 
ble eire  bestowed  upon  me  by  a  gracious  and  kind  Heaven ! 

But  let  us  not  listen  further  to  the  worthy  old  gentleman. 
The  personages  of  our  history  demand  attention — the  scones 
which  attended  Mr,  Hai-iy  St.  John's  visit  to  Vanely, 
as  return  thither  for  a  bnef  apace,  before  following  the  cur- 
rent of  the  chronicle  which  glides  away  to  mix  itself  with 
the  roar  of  history.  Let  ns  linger  in  the  old  domain,  and 
watch  the  ripple  of  that  stream  of  colonial  life  which  has 
flown  fi'om  ns,  and  seems  now  to  mnrmnr  from  remote  and 
misty  shores.  Let  ns  gaze  npon  the  snowy  clouds,  serenely 
floating  over  emerald  Gelds  to  the  far,  mysterious  horizon ; 
hear  the  whisper  of  the  ocean  breeze  in  the  Vanely  oaks, 
and  follow  our  hero,  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  in  hia  gradual  ap- 
proaches toward  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

That  he  had  reached  this  point,  his  own  heart  no  longer 
left  him  in  the  least  doubt.  A  new  influence  seemed  to 
have  descended  upon  his  life;  every  thing  became,  as  it 
were,  ti'ansfigm-ed.  A  purer  orange  shone  in  the  sunset 
and  the  dawn,  the  waves  npon  the  shore  were  perfect  mu- 
sic, the  songs  of  birds  camo  to  him  like  a  divine  harmony 
of  joy  and  love.  The  future,  which  before  he  had  scarce 
given  a  thought  to,  opened  now  a  grand,  illimitable  land- 
scape, bathed,  as  it  were,  in  rosy  aiid  enchanting  sunlight. 
The  poor,  cold,  trifling  past  had  disappeared  like  a  dream  of 
the  hours  of  darkness,  and  in  the  marvelous  radiance  of  the 
new  dawn,  the  heait  of  the  young  man  throbbed,  his  cheeks 
glowed  Uke  a  boy's ;  t!ic  world  seemed  to  him  one  great  field 
of  flowers,  over  which  wandered  slowly,  like  some  fairy 
qneen  of  a  sinless  realm,  the  figure  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved.  Strange  power  of  ardent  and  true  love  I  which  in 
our  cold,  prosaic  age  is  ho  often  strangled  by  the  dust  of  1 
the  conflict,  or  in  the  inexorable  grasp  of  mammon ;  which 
the  dilettanti  and  the  "men  of  the  world"  sneer  at;  which  for 
that  reason,  if  no  other,  may  demand  rea^ett  waiVooRrtX 

Of  tite  endless  walks,  and  talka,  ani  i:\ic9.,  Ktvi  tts-tswc^ssQ.*- 
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we  have  no  room  to  speak.  Perbapa  we  nre  fortunate  in 
tliis,  sinco  our  fiieiiiis,  the  sneering  philosophers  of  the  new 
school,  might  call  the  hietoi-y  "  love-siok,"  and  visit  us  with 
their  displeasare. 

Still,  let  us  go  with  the  young  nan  aud  his  companioa  1 
on  one  of  these  excursions.  Perhaps  the  oceaa  breeze  I 
may  blow  on  the  page,  and  that  is  better  than  the  dnst  of  [ 
streets. 

It  is  a  balmy  morning,  and  unloosing  a  sail-boat  from  th«  1 
Vanely  wharf,  St.  John  assists  the  girl  to  her  seat,  and  f 
spreads  the  white  sail,  which  the  wind  fills  immediately. 

Directed  by  the  skillful  paddle,  the  aail-boat  plunges  its  J 
cutwater  into  the  waves,  and,  like  a  waterfowl  with  out*  j 
stretched  wings,  flies  down  the  broad  river. 

Little  is  said  by  either  the  young  man  or  his  companioa  I 
as  they  float  on.    The  beautiful  landscape,  the  fleecy  clouc^  I 
serenely  drifting  across  the  blue  sky,  the  soft  and  balmy  air,  T 
these  seem  to  discourage  idle  conversation ;  an  indefinable  \ 
feeling  steals  over  Bonnybej,  and  she  is  silent  and  pensive. 
Half  reclining  on  tlie  gunwale  of  the  boat,  she  listens  to  the 
mm'mur  of  the  waves,  surrendering  herself  wliolly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  time  and  scene. 

St.  John  thinks  that  he  never  saw  her  look  more  lovely, 
and,  in  truth,  the  picture  is  attractive,  Tliewide  straw  hat, 
with  its  fluttering  ribbons,  has  fallen  back  upon  the  graceful 
neck,  and  the  young  lady's  profuse  brown  hair,  parted  in 
the  middle  of  hei'  forehead,  lies  in  a  mass  of  curls  upon  her 
shoulders.  The  head  droops  foi-ward  in  a.  pensive  attitude, 
and  as  the  boat  runs  befoi-e  the  breeze,  the  fingers  of  the 
wind  caress  and  bring  a  blush,  as  it  were,  to  the  damsel's 
checks,  blowing  lier  hair  in  ripples  from  the  white  forehead, 
and  fluttering  gayly  tlie  gay  ribbon  knots  which  decorate 
her  bodice.  The  odore  of  the  foliage  and  flowoi-s  along  the 
banks  combine  to  fill  the  atmosphere  with  breaths  of  fragrant 
perfume,  and  the  brilliant  sunlight  falls  in  a  silver  flood  u 
on  the  wide  expanse,  glittering  in  the  ripples,  and  rejoicings  | 
so  to  speak,  id  its  tranquil  splendor. 
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Bonnybel  leans  lower  over  the  boat's  side,  and  plays  witli 
her  fingeiB  in  the  water,  and,  with  a  smile,  flirts  some  drops 
toward  St,  John.  Then  raisbg  her  head,  she  follows  the 
Sight  of  a  hawk  or  an  e»glc,  disappearing  in  the  clouds, 
her  glance  rests  upon  some  white-s^ed  ship  winging  ita 
way  like  a  sea-bird  to  the  ocean  ;  or  with  half-closed  eyes, 
in  a  dreamy  reverie,  she  listens  to  the  song  of  birds,  heard 
fivintly  from  the  forest,  whose  rich  leaves  dance  and  twinkle 
in  the  aunsbine,  moved  by  the  balmy  wind  for  ever  blowing. 

Soch  idle  words  as  were  uttered,  the  gay  breeee  bore  far 
away  ;  those  winds  of  other  years  still  hold  the  secret. 

They  came  at  last  opposite  the  old  island  of  Jamestown, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  young  lady's  wish,  St.  John  ran  thfl' 
boat  ashore,  and  they  landed. 

The  old  church  and  a  few  ruins  only  remained,  with  one 
or  two  fishermen's  huts  near  at  hand,  and  lingering  among 
the  ruins,  the  yonng  man  and  hia  companion  talked  of  old 

Few  spots  on  oaith  possess  the  interest  of  Jamestown 
island.  It  was  here  that  the  Now  World  was  born  and 
cradled,  in  storm  and  blood.  Here  lived  and  thought,  and 
fought,  and  suffered,  and  triumphed,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
truest  gentlemen  that  ever  walked  the  world — Captain  John 
Smith.  Here  Pocahontas  was  received  into  the  church  and 
married ;  the  child  who  had  held  a  hero's  head  upon  her 
bosom,  to  defend  it  from  the  savage  war-club ;  who  lives  yet 
in  ten  thousand  hearts,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  highest, 
truest  womanhood,  of  love,  pity,  a  devotion  which  count- 
ed life  as  nothing  if  she  might  save  from  death  a  poor,  un- 
known, disarmed  captive  I  The  monumental  pride  of  kinga 
in  hard  marble  or  the  stubborn  bronze  will  go  to  decay,  lapse 
back  to  earth,  and  they  and  their  actions  be  forgotten.  But  ] 
the  story  of  Pocahontas  shall  bo  known  and  remembered 
by  a  mighty  host  of  unborn  millions,  who  will  love  and  hon- 
or her. 

They  spoke  of  the  Indian  princeas,  lingering  iu  the  e 
rnins,  and  on  the  spot  where  a\i&  ^ai  ao  cAAii  *atA,M 
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Bonnybel'a  pensive  eyes  seemed  to  wander  to  the  past, 
her  companion  wont  on. 

"We  lead  but  poor,  cold  lives  compared  with  her,' 
said  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  we  are  nothing  but  butter- 
flies I" 

And  plucking  a  flower  from  the  ruin^  she  added, 

"As  this  bud  to  tlie  artificial  flower  of  the  dressmaker,  so 
docs  Pocahontas  compare  with  us.  There,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  deny  it ;  it  is  true,  and  '  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,'  Ton 
arc  descended  from  Pocahontas — there,  I  present  you  with 
tlje  flower.     It  is  time  to  go  home." 

The  tide  was  &vorable,  as  it  was  coming  in,  and  taking 
in  the  sail,  St.  John  plied  his  paddle,  and  slowly  retained  to 
the  Vanely  wharf.  They  had  then  the  new  recreation  of  a 
walk  throngh  the  fields,  and,  as  though  for  their  especial 
benefit,  the  day  became  even  more  delightful.  The  aflluent 
glory  of  the  morning  deepened,  a  languid  pleasure  seemed 
to  brood  over  the  landscape ;  as  St.  John  walked  by  Bon- 
nybel's  side,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  making  a  jouiney  throngli 
iairy  land. 

They  were  not  to  reach  homo  without  incident,  however 
— an  incident  of  a  nature  sufiiciently  startling. 

Their  path  wound  through  the  meadow,  crossed  a  brook, 
skirted  with  deep  grass  and  flowers,  and  then  aseended  the 
hill.  They  paused  hy  the  brook  side,  and  Bonnybel  request- 
ed her  companion  to  go  and  get  her  a  bunch  of  wild  honey- 
suckle flowers,  which  was  viable  fifty  yards  off,  in  a  clump 
of  bushes. 

St.  John  left  her  side,  and  the  young  lady  was  strolling 
along  the  little  stream,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  singularly  brilliant  object,  apparently  lying  in  the  grass. 
It  looked  like  a  jewel,  and  was  buried,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
bunch  of  thick  herbage. 

Suddenly  the  bright  object  moved.  Turning  deadly  pale, 
the  girl  started  back,  and  a  stifled  cry  escaped  from  her  col- 
orless lips, 

/(  was  a  rallJesnake  of  the  Jai'gest  size ;  and  as  the  giri 
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gazed  toward  tbo  horrible  object  with  panting  bosom  and 
charmed  eyes,  the  reptile  unrolled  his  great  bulk,  and  raised 
high  up  above  the  bunch  of  grass,  his  loathsome,  but  beau- 
tiful crest. 

In  an  instant  this  crest  seemed  to  swell  and  expand— 
it  assumed  a  hue  like  topaz — and  the  small,  piercing  eyes 
burned  and  glittered  with  a  light  which  seemed  to  deprive 
the  girl  of  her  will. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  and  tried  to  cry  aloud,  but  her 
voice  expired  in  a  moan. 

The  reptile's  wide  mouth  was  all  at  once  expanded,  and 
his  sharp  teeth,  bending  backward,  glittered  in  a  deadly  row. 
The  forked  tongue  shook  with  an  angry  vibration  ;  the  tail 
began  to  move  and  curl  to  and  fro. 

The  girl  was  speli-bound  by  those  glittering  and  satanio 
eyea,  which  chai-med  and  dazzled  her,  while  they  chilled  her 
heai't's  blood.  She  had  never  for  a  moment  given  credit  to 
the  stories  of  this  influence;  but  she  now  found  a  horrible 
attraction  in  those  eyes.  She  felt  a  mingled  desire  to  fly 
and  to  advance — the  eyes  of  the  snak-e  teiTified  her  to  death, 
yet  drew  her  toward  him. 

But  suddenly  this  expression  of  the  eye  changed.  The 
rattlesnake  seemed  to  abandon  the  idea  of  charming,  and 
to  be  mastered  by  anger.  The  piercing  eyes  darted  flames 
of  fire,  the  crest  burned  and  blazed  with  a  thousand  colors, 
the  forked  tongue  darted  to  and  fro  like  lightning,  and  the 
huge  folds  of  the  reptile  rapidly  undulated,  writhed  abont, 
and  changed  into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  At  the 
same  moment  the  tail  was  raised  and  shaken  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  humming  bird's  wings ;  the  huge  mouth  opened, 
and  the  deadly  rattle  rang  out  in  the  silence. 

The  girl  knew  that  this  was  the  dgnal  of  the  serpent's 
spinng,  and  she  no  longer  struggled  against  her  fate.  Her 
knees  bent  beneath  hei-,  a  cold  perspiration  streamed  from 
her  brow,  and  with  laboring  bosom,  and  bead  thrown  back 
like  a  wounded  bird,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  lost  conscious- 
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She  was  aroused  by  the  contact  of  cold  water  on  her  broie 
aud  hands,  and  opening  her  eyes,  found  herself  lying  in  the 
arms  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

At  two  paces  from  her  the  rattlesnake  lay  dead — com- 
pletely severed  in  the  middle.  St.  John  had  seen  her  atti- 
tude of  horror,  had  heard  the  deadly  rattle,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  strike  the  snake  with  a  pliant  stick,  and  prevent 
the  girl  from  falling.  She  now  lay  on  his  bosom,  panting 
and  trembling,  and  hiding  her  face.  She  attempted  to  draw 
back,  and  half  rose  to  her  feet,  but  her  eyes  falling  on  the 
reptile,  her  strength  w.is  again  paralyzed,  and  the  second 
time  she  fainted  in  Mr,  St.  John's  arms. 

The  young  man  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  her  from  the  repulsive  object,  and  doubtless  was  not 
displeased  with  his  duty.  He  hastily  took  Bonnybel  in  his 
arms,  as  if  she  was  a  child,  and  bore  lier  to  some  distance. 
Placing  her  pale  and  inanimate  form  on  a  bank,  he  quickly 
brought  some  water  in  his  liat  and  threw  it  in  her  face. 

The  color  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  she  uttered  a  dMp 
sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  some  time  before  ha 
could  reassure  her,  and  make  her  nnderstand  that  there  was 
DO  longer  any  danger.  lie  succeeded  at  last,  however,  and 
leaning  on  her  cousin's  arm,  Bonnybel  slowly  returned 
home.  Wo  forbear  from  relating  the  scene  which  ensued. 
Mr.  St.  John  was  the  hero  of  tlie  hour  for  performing  hia 
duty. 

Bonnybel  did  not  recover  from  her  horror  for  a  week,  bnt 
at  the  end  of  that  time  her  gaiety  returned,  and  as  she  was 
going  to  retire  one  night,  she  told  St.  John,  with  an  auda- 
cious look,  that  if  he  had  asked  her  on  the  day  of  the  ac- 
cident, she  would  certainly  have  kissed  him. 

"It  was  of  no  importance,"  returned  the  young  man, 
laughing.  "  I  had  you  in  my  arms  and  carried  you  fifty 
yards ;  your  cheek  lay  on  my  shoulder ;  it  is  the  softest  I 
ever  felt." 

"Humph!"  cned  Miss  Bonnybel,  with  a  decided  poutta 
" highly  impvopcx  in  you  to  take  a  young  lady  in  your  armsn 
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and  I  'd  like  to  know  what  i/ou  know  about  girls'  cheeks  I 
Well,  I  won't  quarrel  with  my  brave  defender  !     I  'm  very   I 
glad  I  'm  alive  ;   I  'm  sure  't  is  inSnilely  better  than  being   j 
dead.     Good  oigbt,  my  lord!" 

And  the  little  witch  slams  the  door,  and  runs  to  her  cham-   ' 
ber  singing.    St,  John  follows  her  example  and  dreams  of 
her. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

BONNYBBL   VAKK  TO   UKE  FRIESD,   KATE  EFFINGHAM, 


•  •  '■  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  liiugbing,  Katel 
He  drove  up  to  the  door  in  his  little  sulky,  with  the  pretty 
bay  trotter,  and  got  out  with  na  easy  and  careless  an  air  ns  if 
nothing  at  aU  had  happened  on  his  last  visit.  I  think  he  is 
the  most  delightfully  cool  personage  I  've  ever  known,  and 
were  I  one  of  the  medical  profession,  I  should  prescribe  for  tho 
spleen  or  melancholy,  a  single  dose  of  Mr,  Thomas  Alston  ! 
Hji^  demeanor  to  sister  Helen  all  day  was  really  enchanting. 
The  most  critical  observer  could  not  have  discerned  a  shade 
of  embarrassment  on  his  pai-t.  At  first  sh&  was  very  much 
put  out,  but  I  believe  she  ended  by  laughing — at  least  I  saw 
her  smile.  He  inquired  how  Miss  Helen  had  been  since  he  , 
had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her ;  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  his  own  health  and  spirits  had  been  excellent  I 

"Did  you  ever  hoar  of  snuh  a  man?  Wliat  a  wretch  1 
Just  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  you  fancy  I  'm  In  the  dumps  be- 
cause you  discarded  mo,  you  're  very  much  mistaken  !"  And 
now  mark  ray  prediction,  Kate — sister  Helen  will  end  by 
marrying  hmi  I  just  assurcas  jou'tcuVwc.   Kai'V^w^'i.'^'^l 
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blame  ber.  Do  n't  toll  anybody  what  I  am  now  going  to 
say — do  n't  even  whisper  it— but,  hold  your  ear  close ! — 
ice  girls  like  a  gallant  that  ico/iH  take  a  repulse  !  Do  n't 
we?  I 

"  There  'b  no  news  but  Jenny's  marriage.     I  'm  out  of  pa-  | 
tience  with  the  post  for  not  delivering  my  letter.    I  describ- 
ed every  thing,  and  crossed  evei-y  page.    I  never  saw  CurWt 
so  full  of  company  or  so  noisy.    Some  of  the  young  men  got 
terribly,  or  delightfully  tipsy,  for  they  were  very  amusing. 
There  was  a  bowl  of  apple  toddy  that  would,  sure,  have 
floated  a  ship,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  A-islted  it  so  often  J 
that  they  lost  the  use  of  their  sea  legs.     That  jest  ia  not  mjr  • 
own — 't  is  second-hand, 

"I  stood,  as  I  told  you,  with  Barry  Hunter,  and  he  made 
himself  very  agreeable.  My  dress  was  white  brocade,  with 
rosettes  of  satin  ribbon.  The  head-dress  was  of  point  de 
Veniae,  ray  li.iir  looped  up  mth  the  pearls  mamma  present- 
cd  me  at  Christmas — the  whole  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
roses.  I  wore  a  pair  of  the  stays  I  told  you  o^  fi'om  Mr. 
Pate's,  in  town.  They  fit  admirably  to  the  figure,  and  I 
bend  with  ease  in  them,  which  can  't  be  said  of  the  new- 
fashioned  ones  I  got  from  iMtidon. 

"  I  wish  my  letter  telling  yon  evciy  thingbad  not  been  lost. 
There  were  a  number  of  your  friends  there — Mr.  Cary,  Mr. 
Pendleton,  and  that  remarkable-looking  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tazewell,  of  Kingsmill,  with  bis  statue-like  head  and  flow- 
ing hair,  parted  in  the  middle  like  a  picture  of  Titian.*  Mr. 
Pendleton  danced  a  minuet  with  me,  with  admirable  graoe, 
but  said  with  his  silvery  voice  and  extraordinary  sweet  smile, 
that  he  was  becoming  an  old  gentleman,  and  must  make 
way  for  the  youngsters.  Mr.  Jefieraon  from  the  mountains, 
came  up  as  he  left  me,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
laughing  with  a  pleasant  wit  at  every  thing.  1  do  n't  wonder 
in  the  least  at  Martha  Waylea  mairying  him,  in  spite  of  his 
wild  pranks  at  college  which  they  talk  of.f  They  are 
The  J^orest,  over  in  Charles  City,  you  know. 

•  Historical  lUustratioca,  No.  S.  f  Ibid.,  No.  XL 
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"Bnt  I  haven't  told  you  of  the  terrible,  dreadful^aaa.- 
dent  that  hapi>ened  to  me,  that  is,  the  girls  all  thought  it 
Huch,  but  I  did  u't  care  a  button,  I  was  dancing  with  Bar- 
ry Hunter,  in  the  reel,  when  one  of  the  young  heroes,  who 
ha.i.lost  his  sea  legs  from  too  great  devotion  to  the  inspiring 
punch-bowl,  trod  ou  my  akirt  and  tore  it  dreadfully,  I 
stumbled  besides,  and  made  the  bride  a  low  bow,  kneeling 
gracefully  on  one  knee!  The  gentlemen  all  ran  to  aid  mc, 
though  I  rOHo  at  once,  and  they  gave  the  unfortunate  young 
gentleman,  who  'd  caused  the  accident,  the  blackest  possible 
looks.  Barry  Hunter  would  have  followed,  and  calied  him 
to  account,  had  I  not  prevented  it.  The  poor  fellow,  whose 
name  I'll  suppress,  made  me  the  humblest  apology,  for 
which  I  gave  him  my  hand  and  a  laugh  ;  he  's  since  pre- 
sented mi!  with  a  copy  of  verses,  so  exactly  descriptive  of 
myself  that  you  shall  hear  them,  madam. 

"  Read ! 

"  Iris,  with  every  power  to  please, 

lEoa  all  the  graoefiil  aids  of  art ; 
Sho  speaks,  she  movea  wicli  matchless  ease ; 

Her  voice,  her  air  Blarms  the  heart  I 
While  every  eye  her  steps  pursued, 

As  throagh  the  sprightly  dance  she  shone, 
The  queen  of  Love  with  envy  viewed 

A  form  superior  to  her  own. 
'Onpidl  my  darling  chQd,' she  cried, 

'  Sebold,  amid  that  jocund  train, 
.  A  nynipli  olate  iu  heanty's  pride, 

The  dangerous  rival  of  my  reJgD  i 
ir  aught  a  motlior  tbon  may  chum, 

0  I  let  her  triumph  hero  no  more  I 
But  mortJiy  thia  earthly  dame. 

Or  who  will  Tmius  now  adore  7' 
She  spako,  her  son  obeyed,  and  lo  I 

Hid  where  no  mortal  eye  conld  Bee, 
At  Iris'  feet  ho  dropped  hia  bow, 

She  tripped,  and  fell  upon  her  kneel 
But  ere  a  youth  could  lend  hia  iud, 

The  Bialor  graces  rushed  betweaa. 
Who  still  itKnil  the  lovely  amid, 
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And  Bofllj  Tuaed  bet  up  unaeeii. 
The  little  archer,  in  a  fright, 

To  her  who  first  tho  deed  dcagned, 
On  fluttering-  pioions  took  liis  Right, 

And  left  the  guDty  bow  behind — 
la  Paphos,  on  a  flowery  bed, 

Eeposes  now,  bereft  of  armB ; 
WliilB  Irii  cooquora  in  hia  stead. 

And  ri^igna  rsalatless  In  licr  cbiinnal" 

"  Oh  me !  to  be  called  the  vival  of  Venus,  and  Iris,  and  ^1 
— is  n't  it  delightful  ?  Pray,  show  the  verses  to  everybodyj^ 
but  do  n't  let  them  slip  in  the  "  Gazette,"  't  would  look  m 
vain.* 

"  I  suppose  we  '11  all  go  to  the  fioc  assembly  soon,  in  town, 
given  to  the  Govei-nor'a  lady.  Won't  my  darUug  Kate 
come  too  ?  I'm  not  flattering  yon,  madam,  when  I  say  that 
once  the  maccaronics  trooped  after  you,  as  the  stars  follow  i 
lovely  Cynthia,  their  queen  1  Mr,  Willie  'a  a  pretty  fellow  4 
"  He  '3  made  the  sun  in  private  sbbe,"  as  Tom  Alston  says  inn 
some  verses  be  claims  for  his  own,  but  be  tells  a  story,  for 
tbey  're  by  Mr.  Addison.  Do,  pray,  come  ahiue  on  Vanely ! 
I  know  one  somebody  who  '11  dance  for  joy  when  you  ap- 
peal' there !    She  loves  you  ikarly  !  and  her  name  is 

"  BoNNTBEL. 

"  Postscript. — 1  must  defer  to  another  occasion  an  accotmtl 
of  Ute  really  teriifying  scene  I  had  with  a  rattlesnake.  SMa 
Excellency  Lord  Harry  St.  John  acted  in  the  most  heroiel 
manner,  and  after  idiling  the  snake,  had  the  extreme  good-^ 
neSB  to  take  mo  in  bis  arms,  as  1  'd  fainted,  and  carry  me 
some  distance.  0  I  it  was  awful,  Kate  !  I  see  thu  horrible 
eyes  still,  but  I  won't  think  of  it.  'T  was  in  coming  back 
from  a  sail  on  the  river,  and  a  visit  to  Jamestown  island. 
By  the  bye,  I  wonder  if  Pocahontas  was  brunette;  I  should 
suppose  so,  aa  his  Excellency,  the  Lieutenant,  who 's  de- 
scended from  her,  and  admires  her  hngely,  is  dark.  I  'm  ■ 
happy  to  say  tliat  J'm  blonde — am  I  not  ?  Tou  did  not^a 
*  Eiatoiicsl  QlostnilJonE,  No.  XIL 
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tell  me  the  tvnth  of  the  report  that  his  lordship  was  courting 
a  Glo'ater.  When  I  aak  him  he  langhs.  Do  you 
know,  Kate,  he  'a  sadly  deteriorated  ;  he  's  really  the  moat 
odiously  diaagrceable  person  I  know,  and  wearies  me  to 
death.  I  wish  he  'd  go  and  marry  his  Glo'star  beauty,  but  I 
fear  there 's  no  such  good  luck — ia  there  f  Tell  me  in  your 
nest  letter,  if  you  think  of  it.  I'm  dying  to  have  some  one 
to  tease  him.  about  when  he  returns  from  Richmond  town, 
whither  he  'a  going  in  &  day  or  two. 
I  "  Goodness  I  how  late  't  is  by  my  repeater  1     I  '11  have  no 

'  roses  in  the  morning.    Pray,  write  soon — and  now,  pleasant 

ta  to  my  precious,  darling  Kate.     Good  night !" 

The  highest  point  in  the  Vunely  "chase,"  studded  all  over 
with  great  trees,  which  throw  their  twinkling  shadows  on 
the  green  sward,  is  crowned  by  a  mighty  oak,  from  the  foot 
of  which  a  noble  view  may  be  obtained. 

Around  the  base  of  the  tree  is  arranged  a  wicker  seat,  im- 
memorially,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  the  favorite  resort 
of  lovers.  Indeed,  the  great  oak,  time  out  of  mind,  has 
been  known  as  tlie  "  Trysting  Tree." 

It  is  a  balmy  evening,  and  the  sun  is  abont  to  set.  A 
thousand  birds  carol  in  the  orange  atmosphere,  darling  from 
tree  to  tree;  the  Bwallowa  circle  on  quick  wings  around  the 
stacks  of  chimneys,  up  above  them,  crimson  now  in  the  sun- 
set. It  is  the  hoar  above  all  othera  favorable  to  lovers,  and 
the  two  personages,  whoso  fortunes  wo  relate,  are  sitting  on 
the  wicker  seat  of  the  trysting  tree. 

Tlie  attitude  of  Bonnybel  would  make  an  excellent  pic-   ' 
ture.    It  is  such  aa  we  have  described,  on  tho  morning  of 
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Mr.  Lindon'H  visit,  when  St.  John  and  herself  were  readi 
from  the  book  of  biillatls. 

The  coquettish  maiden  leans  back  upon  the  pictnresqoA 
Eeut.  Slie  wears  her  pink  dress,  ornamented  with  ribbon 
knota,  and  her  bare  white  arms  ai-e  encircled  by  the  red  cor- 
al bracelets.  A  rebellious  mass  of  onvla  has  fallen,  by  the 
purest  accident,  of  course,  upon  her  shoulders,  and  in  the 
same  accidental  way,  a  pair  of  exquisite  feet  appear  from  be- 
neath tlie  young  lady's  skirt.  This  accident  invariably  hap- 
pens to  Miss  Bonnybel  in  spite  of  her  most  anxious  care. 
They  are  remarkable  feet ;  one  of  the  "  minute  philoso- 
phers," gifted  with  a  genins  for  poesy  and  exclamation 
points,  might  write  a  chapter  on  their  expression.  They 
are  slender,  with  lofty  insteps,  and  seem  made  to  dance  over 
flowers  and  sunny  sward,  in  the  revels  of  May.  Rich  red 
rosettes  bum  on  the  insteps ;  the  slippers  are  of  blue  mo- 
rocco with  high  heels,  and  pointed  toes ;  they  are  secured 
with  ribbons  crossed  above  the  delicate  ankles.  They  wrap 
themselves  around  each  other  as  before,  and  occasionally 
move  about,  in  a  way  that  would  induce  a  carping  observer 
to  declare  that  the  little  maiden  was  abundantly  aware  of 
their  being  visible,  and  wanted  her  companion  to  admire 
their  beauty. 

As  she  reclines  thus  in  the  rich  light  of  the  balmy  evening^ 
which  pours  a  flood  of  joyous  splendor  on  her  face,  her  hair, 
her  dtess,  down  to  the  rich  rosettes,  in  bold  relief  against 
the  slender  little  feet,  Miss  Bonnybel  presents  a  picture 
of  the  most  coquettish  beauty ;  at  least  this  is  the  opinion 
of  her  lover,  Mr.  Harry  St.  John, 

He  has  been  relating  for  her  entertainment  the  legend  of 
the  nesting  tree ;  how  a  lovely  little  anceatresa  of  the  Vanely 
family  met  a  youth  here,  who  had  lost  his  heart  with  her ; 
how  the  maiden  played  with  him  and  amused  herself,  and 
gave  him  her  brightest  and  most  encouraging  smiles,  and 
ended  by  liaiightily  discarding  him  in  the  flattest  and  most 
lUTjV^Ued  way,  when  he  said  how  madly  he  loved  her.  He 
had  left  her  without  a  word,  with  only  a  profound,  cold  in- 
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clinalion  of  Iiitt  head,  and  for  &  time  the  little  beauty  had 
not  been  able  to  realize  the  fact  that  Lis  pride  liad  been  oat- 
raged.  She  expected  him  to  retnrn,  but  he  did  not  come.. 
She  met  him  at  public  places,  and  beamed  on  him  with  her 
moat  coquettish  sunshine ;  he  bowed  and  passed  her  with- 
out speaking.  She  came  to  lovo  him  with  a  love  greater 
even  than  his  own  former  sentiment  for  her;  be  did  not 
come.  She  wrote  him  a  laughing,  jesting  note,  inviting 
him  to  Vanoly ;  ho  excused  himself.  In  a  fit  of  rag(^  and 
despair  she  married  a  wealthy  planter,  twice  her  age,  and 
on  the  night  of  her  wedding,  stole  from  the  company,  and 
was  found,  in  a  fainting  fit,  on  the  wicker  seat  of  the  trusting 
tree. 

Ton  years  afterwards,  her  lover  was  slain  in  the  great  re- 
bellion of  1678,  and  they  found,  on  his  dead  body,  a  letter  in 
the  handwriting  of  a  woman,  with  the  words,  "  Iloved  you 
and  am  wretched,  /or  I  can  never  see  you  more.  JFhre- 
vkU.''''  The  ball  which  tore  through  his  heart  had  obliter- 
ated the  name  signed  to  the  epistle,  and  it  was  replaced  up- 
on the  pale,  cold  bosom,  and  bmied  with  the  body. 

This  was  the  legend  of  the  trysting  tree,  related  by 
St,  John  for  his  companion's  amusement.  Bonnybei 
listenB  ulently,  and  at  its  termination  says,  with  a  heavy 
mgh, 

"  That 's  just  tlio  way  with  men ;  they  never  love  truly, 
but  fly  ofli",  at  a  moment's  warning,  for  a  glance  or  a  word 
they  dislike," 

"Do  n't  you  think  he  was  right  ?"  said  ber  companion. 

"  Right !  who  could  ever  think  so  ?" 

"I  do." 

"Right  to  leave  the  girl  he  loved,  because  she  did  not 
yield  to  his  suit  at  the  fiist  word  f     Forsooth  I  yon  lords  of 
creation  are  truly  very  reasonable." 
i  "I  think  he  was  right,"  said  St.  John,  "because  no  man 

I  should  suffer  his  self  respect  to  bo  invaded  even  by  the  wo- 

I  man  he  loves.     If  he  don't  respect  htmcif,  how  can  she? 

ft        It  waa  thus  in  the  legend.    The  young  gentleman  loved  the 
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young  lady  honestly  and  truly;  she  beckoned  to  htm  wil 
her  eyes,  and  held  out  her  hands  to  him,  as  'twere,  to  coi 
and  receive  them.     Well,  he  obeys  l!ie  enticing  eyes,  and 
Btniles;  he  blushes,  may  be,  with  the  thought  that  he's 
anrely  going  to  be  happy ;  he  is  an  honest  gentleman,  he 
loves  her ;    she  says,  plainly,  '  I  love  yon  with  my  whole 
heart,'  though  she  docs  not  speak,  and  on  this  bint  he  doet-- 
speak.     But,  instead  of  yielding,  she  looks  indignant ;  she^j 
is  surprised,  bestows  a  haughty  look  upon  him,  lepulsoB- 
him.     Come  now,  my  dear,  could  he  still  remain  beside  her, 
much  less  love  her  ?" 

"  I  '11  thank  you  to  keep  your  *  my  dears'  to  yourself,  sir !" 
says  Miss  Bounybel,  with  a  look  which  says  "  you  may  call 
me  so  as  much  as  you  please,"  "  I  think  the  hero  of  the 
legend  acted  as  no  true  lover  could.  Humph  I  to  leave  her, 
and  put  on  his  grand  airs  when  she  even  condescended  to 
smile,  and  hold  out  her  hand,  and  solicit  him.  I  'd  have 
boxed  tiis  ears !  Xo  gentleman  really  in  love  could  have 
refused  her  hand," 

"  I  could  have  done  it." 

"Ha!  hal  I  know  what  you  would  have  done;  yow 
would  have  taken  it  I  Now,  just  fancy  me  the  young  lady; 
I  'm  only  a  poor  little  country  maiden,  but  I  shall  act  het 
part." 

And  with  the  most  audacious  and  bewitching  glance, 
crammed  full  of  coquettish  attraction,  and  caressing  bland> 
ishment,  Bonnybel  held  ont  one  of  her  small  white  hands 
toward  her  companion. 

He  put  both  of  his  own  behind  his  back,  with  a  laugh. 

Bonnyhel,  thrown  suddenly  off  her  guaid  by  the  action, 
colored  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  pouting  lips  con- 
tracted with  anger.  ; 

"So  your  lordship  is  determined  to  act  the  part  of 
the  hero  to  the  life,  are  you?"  she  said,  with  flushed 
cheeks. 

"Yes." 

Bonnybel  turned  ii-om  him  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  and 
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poating  elaborately,  played  in  a.  fretful  way  with  the  tasselu 
of  ber  gii'dle. 

St.  John  quietly  waited  for  her  mood  to  change.  He  did 
not  miatake  in  hia  calculation.  Bonnybel  played  petulantly 
for  some  momenta  longer  with  the  taasela,  then  stole  a  wary 
glance  at  her  lover,  writhed  the  small  aJippei's  around  each 
other,  and  finally  meeting  Mr.  St.  John's  smiling  eye,  col- 
ored slightly,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

"I  Htippose  yon  would  refuse  my  hand  if  I  offered  it  in 
my  own  character,  as  simple  Bonnybel  Vane,"  she  said. 

And  with  a  hesitating  movement,  she  released  the  unfor- 
tunate tassels,  and  seemed  about  to  give  the  hand,  but  drew 
it  back  suddenly. 

It  was  too  late. 

"Refnse  your  hand  !"  said  St.  John,  bestowing  upon  the 
young  lady  a  look  so  tender  that  she  turned  crimson,  "I 
should  refuse  it  thus  then  !" 

And  imprisoning  not  only  one,  but  both  of  the  soft 
hands  in  his  own,  the  impnlsiv-e  lover  drew  Bonnybel 
toward   him,  and  seemed  about  to  press  his  lips  to  her 

The  young  lady  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  with  a  slight 
struggle  released  herself. 

"  How  dare  yoa  presome,  sir,"  she  cried,  "to  try  to  kiaa 
me  ?     You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  Cousins,  you  know !"  laughed  the  young  man,  "  't  was 
only  the  cousin's  privilege  I  was  about  to  take  !" 

"A  pretty  excuse!"  said  the  jonng  lady,  with  a  rosy 
blush,  and  pouting  more  than  ever,  "and  just  look,  Mr! 
my  hiur  's  all  tumbled  down  by  your  rudeness." 

In  trnth  the  beautiful  brown  hair  lay  in  a  brilliant  mass 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  a  stray  curl  wandered  down  and  fell 
upon  the  young  man's  cheek,  as  he  sat  on  the  projecting 
root  beside  her  feet. 

"  I  can  testify  my  contrition  in  one  way  only,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "but  you  will  not  let  mo." 

"In  what  way,  pray?"  aaid  Bonnybel,  recovering  her 
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daring  self  possession,  and  bestowing  npon  him  her  oustom- 

ary  glimce  of  provoking  attraction, 

*'  I  will  act  as  your  lady's  maid,"  he  said,  "  I  have  done  so 
often,  you  know." 

And  in  spite  of  some  slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
girl,  he  gathered  up  the  beautiful  locks  and  set  about  ar- 
ranging them.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  Miss  Bonnybel  was  such  aa  to  make  her  smiling 
companion  think  she  was  not  really  averse  to  his  obliging 
proposal.  Bonnybel  had  the  moat  beautiful  hair,  aa  soft  and 
glossy  as  silk,  and  she  was  not  unwilling  to  have  it  admired. 
Then,  after  all,  Mr.  Harry  St.  John  was  her  cousin  and  play- 
mate, and  in  Virginia,  ceremony  of  every  sort  falls  to  the 
ground  before  the  magical  spell  of  "  cousin." 

So  Mr.  Harry  St.  John  applied  hiraaelf  assiduously,  but 
not  rapidly,  to  his  task.  Let  not  the  cynical  reader  laugh 
when  we  relate  that  his  pulse  galloped  fast  aa  he  took  in  hia 
bauds  the  bright,  perfumed  curls,  and  touched  the  rosy 
oheek  by  purest  accident.  When  a  young  man  is  as  much  in 
love  as  was  our  hero — we  would  urge  upon  the  critics  in  his 
favoi- — the  cheek  will  occasionally  flush,  the  heart  will  beat 
— by  singular  good  fortune  the  hearts  of  the  cynical  pbiloso- 
phers  are  never  known  to  beat. 

"  There,  sir  1"  cried  Bonnybel,  suddenly,  "  you  've  had 
time  enough  1" 

"  What  beautiful  hair  you  have !"  he  said,  fioishing  his 
task,  "  and  how  I  admire  it." 

"That 's  ail  about  me  that  you  admire,  then,  1  suppose." 

"No  indeed  ;  I  admire  every  thing.  But  I  need  not  as- 
sure you  on  this  point.  In  truth,  Bonnybel,"  added  the 
young  man,  taking  his  former  seat  upon  the  root  at  her  feet, 
"I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on,  when  I'm  away  from 
you  now." 

And  there  was  so  much  seriousness  in  his  tone,  that  the 
young  lady,  this  lime,  did  not  laugh. 

"  You  know  I  go  to  Richmond  town  to-morrow,  and  thence 
to  Williamsburg.     When  I  can  come  again  I  do  n't  know. 
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Hia  ExceUcncy  ia  my  master,  yon  see,  and  I  've  already 
taken  an  immensely  long  holiday.  I  certainly  calculated  oa 
being  arrested,  or  at  the  very  leaat,  on  a  terrific  explosion. 
But  this  19  not  iuterosting  to  yon,  I  may  esoapo  the  atom 
of  wrath  and  como  back  aome  day." 

"  Not  interesting  to  mc  ?"  said  Boonybel,  passing,  as  sho 
often  did,  from  mirth  and  jest  to  sadneaa,  and  looking  at  the 
yonng  man  as  ahe  spoke,  with  her  large,  sad,  serious  eyes ; 
"  why  do  you  say  that  what  concerna  you  can  not  intereat 
me?" 

St.  John  aiglied. 

"  I  do  n't  mean,  my  dear — but  you  do  not  like  nie  to  call 
yon,  '  my  dear ' — " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  ahe  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  moan  that  you  '11  not  take  a  certain  in- 
terest in  my  life,  dear,  for  we  are  of  one  blood.  But  I  6nd 
myself  doubting  the  reality  of  any  deep  sympathy  in  any 
one.  Ton  see,  Bonnybel,  I  never  knew  my  fiither  or  my 
mother,  that  is,  they  are  mere  figures  of  my  early  childhood. 
It  is  time  that  nncle  and  aunt  bavo  been  as  kiud  to  me  oa 
kind  can  be,  but  I  have  always  felt,  as  it  were,  alone  in  the 
world." 

"That  is  not  just ;  you  know  how  mnch  we — all — ^love 
yon." 

"Then  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am  well  and  hap- 
py? You  say  '  we  all?  Does  that  mean  that  you  care  any 
thing  for  me  ?"  he  whispered,  taking  her  band  and  gazing 
into  her  oyea,  with  a  long,  fixed  look. 

With  the  beautiful  head  sorrowfully  drooping  over  the 
right  shoulder,  and  tier  large,  sad  eyes,  fixed  on  hia  own,  the 
young  girl,  not  withdrawing  her  hand,  murmured  in  a  low 
voice, 

"Yea." 

The  BWGotest  honi's  of  evening  had  descended  on  them, 
aa  they  tarried  beneath  the  old  trysting  tree,  and  the  orange 
west  grew  fainter  as  the  great  orb  sank  slowly  to  its  conch 
in  the  purple  waves.     The  eaat  began  to  twinkle  vrith  a 
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million  stars,  and  tbe  balmy  breeze  of  the  ocean 
through  tbe  great  boughs  above,  and  ttied  away  in  a  low 
mui-mur.  The  birds  had  folded  up  their  wings  and  gone  to 
rest,  the  last  lingering  rays  of  sunset  rose  like  golden  orowM 
from  the  lofty  chimneys  of  the  old  hall.  Tbe  whole  land- 
scape sank,  field  after  field,  tint  after  tint,  into  warm  and 
dreamy  sleep. 

St.  John  held  in  hia  own  the  unresisting  hand  of  the  young 
lady,  and  those  words  which  determine  often  the  fate  of  a 
whole  life,  were  on  hia  lips.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  exqui*-, 
ite  countenance ;  upon  the  large  eyes  Bwimming  in  pcnsiYe 
sadness  ;  upon  the  graceful  bead,  with  its  clustering  curia 
drooping  toward  the  shoulder  ;  upon  tbe  pouting  lips,  half 
parted,  as  in  some  dreamy  reverie,  his  glance  grew  more 
fixed  and  tender,  his  cheek  flushed  impetuously,  and  be 
drew  the  hand  he  held  toward  him. 

Poor  St.  John !  Unfortunate  lover  I  Suddenly  a  Toioe 
greets  him — a  voice  from  behind — and  Miss  Seraphina,  ia 
ct^Ktcious  Bunbonnet,  and  balding  a  bunch  of  May  flowers, 
ia  added  to  tbe  party.  She  has  been  out  walking,  and  oa 
her  return,  seeing  the  two  young  people  at  the  trysting 
tree,  has  determined  to  bestow  her  company  upon  them. 
Approaching  from  behind,  she  had  remained  unseen,  until 
they  were  in  contact  almost. 

Miss  Seraphina  does  or  does  not  suspect  something ;  but 
at  least  she  smiles,  and  launches  forth  cheerfully  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  St.  John  utters  an  inaudible  sigh,  and  as  Bon^ 
uybel  says  that  it  ia  time  for  her  to  go  in,  accompanies  the 
ladies  to  the  house. 

The  young  man  and  Miss  Bonnybel  seemed  both  pre- 
occupied throughout  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  but  to- 
ward bed-time  the  young  lady's  gayoty  seemed  to  return, 
and  she  bade  farewell  to  Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  going  with 
the  Vanely  racehorses  to  Richmond,  at  an  ealy  hour,  with 
her  former  air  of  mischief  and  coquettish  satire. 

"  I  trust  your  lordship  will  very  soon  return,"  she  said  | 
"the  next  time,  I  promise  to  be  in  tbe  drawing-room  with 
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my  hair  elegantly  dressed,  and  you'll  kiss  me  at  your  perilj  I 
art  We'll  surely  meet  at  the  assembly,  but  I  count  oa-J 
having  you  come  back  before  that  time.  Pray  do  so,  if  J 
yoa  think  the  induceraenta  here  sufficient.  A  pleasant  jonr-  J 
ney !" 

And  giving  him  Iier  hand,  with  an  audacious  glance  front  I 
her  dangerous  eyes,  the  young  lady  dashed  up  the  broad  [ 
Btair-case,  candle  in  hand,  and  disappeared. 

Mr,  St.  John  was  "  finished,"  but  his  smile  seemed  to  indl*  I 
cate  that  he  felt  any  thing  but  pain. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


BT,   JOHN  i 


i   HIS  ENTRY  INTO   RICHMOND  TOWN. 


On  the  following  morning,  at  early  dawn,  the  young  man 
was  in  the  saddle,  and  followed  by  the  grooms,  leading  the 
race-horses,  set  out  for  Richmond  town,  lie  bad  volunteered 
his  services  to  see  his  uncle's  horses  safely  conveye3  and 
entered  at  the  races  there* — his  intention  being  to  proceed 
thence  to  Williamsburg. 

The  cavalcade  traveled  slowly  in  order  that  the  horses 
might  be  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  as  the  laces 
did  not  lake  place  till  the  next  day,  St.  John  stopped  and 
spent  the  night  at  Cawson's,  the  residence  of  his  fnend, 
Colonel  Theodorio  Bland.  Little  John  Randolph  and  his 
mother  were  still  there,  and  the  young  man  held  in  his  amu 
the  afterwards  celebrated  orator  of  Roanoke. 

On  the  next  morning,  early,  with  the  exchange  of  many 
cordial  good  wishes,  he  set  out  again  on  his  journey,  and 
crossing  in  the  ferry-boat,  entered  Richmond  town  in  the 
midst  of  an  enormous  crowd,  attracted  by  the  double  festi- 
val of  tbc  fair  and  the  races. 

■  Hifllorical  lUaatrations,  No.  XIIL 
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The  town  was  scarcely  more  than  a  village  straggling 
along  a  winding  creek  whicb  emptied  its  bright  watera  into 
the  James,  flowing  in  serene  majesty  from  the  foot  of  the 
£i11b  away  into  the  immenBC  forest. 

On  a  hill  to  the  west,  above  the  river,  foaming  over  huge 
rocks,  and  encircling  the  verdurous  islands  scattered  over  ita 
bosom,  rose  from  tho  foliage  of  May  the  single  fine  dwelling 
house  of  tlie  town,  "Belvidero,"  some  time  the  residence  of 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  whose  large  warehoose  for  tobacco 
rose  above  the  village.  On  the  opposite  hill,  to  the  east, 
the  old  chnrcb  of  St.  John  peeped  from  the  forest,  and  was 
gilded  by  the  biilliant  sunliglit. 

As  the  young  man  passed  on  through  the  row  of  log  houses, 
with  their  wooden  chimneys,  against  which  an  ordinance 
had  been  lately  passed,  he  saw  representatives  of  every 
dime  almost.  There  were  Dutch  and  Portuguese  from 
sloops  in  the  river,  negroes  just  landed  from  Africa,  and 
vagrant  Indians  come  to  purchase  rum  with  their  furs.  The 
Africans  spoke  their  native  dialect,  and  the  rest  a  broken 
patois,  and  the  numerous  goats  swarming  in  the  streets,  and 
peering  into  every  thing,  added  their  bleating  to  the  hubbub. 

Almost  every  class  and  tongue  was  represented  in  the 
streets,  from  the  swaggering  foreign  sailor  to  the  well-bred 
gentleman  in  his  coach,  and  tlje  small  village,  uanally  so  ob- 
scure, had  become  almost  a  city  on  this  the  day  of  the  fair. 

Mr.  St.  John  pushed  his  way  onward,  through  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  and  goats,  and  reached  the  door  of- 
the  tavern,  a  long  building  overflowing  with  revelers. 

IIo  had  his  animals  baited,  and  then  applied  himself  vig- 
orously to  the  substantial  viands  set  respectfully  before  him 
by  mine  host  of  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  Having  satisfied  hia 
material  wants,  he  issued  forth  and  looked  around  him  on 
the  hubbub  of  tho  fair. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  entertaining  sight,  and  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  the 
burin  of  that  great  humorous  genius,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  those  favorite  deities  of  Virgmia, 
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Fim  and  Frolic,  aeemed  to  be  ruling  the  great  crowd  des- 
potically. 

This  crowd  was,  33  we  have  said,  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion of  personage — from  the  wealthy  and  richly  dressed  Vii- 
ginia  planter,  to  the  tr.ivehiig  showman  announcing,  in  dis- 
cordant accents,  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,  from  the  opening  of 
his  canvas  booth,  the  wonders  of  his  three-headed  pig,  or  his 
greyhound  with  eight  legs. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  thimb!e-rig  here  pmv- 
zled  the  rustic  clod-hoppers  with  his  feats  of  legerdemain  ; 
a  step  fiirther,  a  serene  and  solemn  gentleman  was  stationed 
in  the  rear  of  a  table  coveied  with  a  figured  cloth,  on  which 
a  number  of  pistoles  would  be  laid  down  by  betters,  to  be 
raked  immediately  into  Mr.  Sweatcloth'a  pouch ;  atiU,  a  step 
turther,  an  Italian  boy  turned  summersets,  and  sang  and 
played  with  his  monkey,  and  irom  the  crowd  assembled 
round  these  various  spectacles,  and  games,  and  exhibitions, 
came  a  ceaseless  buzz  of  talk  and  laughter,  rising  at  times  into 
a  shout  almost,  and  deafening  the  cars  with  joyous  discord. 

Mr.  St.  John  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  exchang- 
ing greetings  with  a  hundred  acquaintances,  and  entered. 
the  grounds  of  the  fair  proper. 

Here  it  was  no  longer  confusion  only — it  was  Babel.  A 
specimen  brick,  so  to  speak,  had  been  brought  from  the  edi- 
fices of  dealers  in  all  imaginable  commodities,  and  Mr.  St. 
John  found  himself  assailed  on  a  dozen  sides,  in  as  manymo- 
ments,  by  the  merchants. 

"Would  his  honor  like  this  fine  saddle?  or  perhaps  this 
handsome  cloth  ?  But  before  the  victim  could  reply,  he 
was  entreated,  by  the  merchant  opposite,  to  purchase  a  full 
set  of  variegated  china. 

Would  ho  look  at  these  buckskin  knee-breeches,  as  fine 
and  pliable  as  satin  ?  And  no  sooner  had  Mr,  St.  John  de- 
clined the  kuee-breeches,  than  a  country  lass  offered  him  a 
set  of  fiilled  shirts,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  with 
especial  referenco  to  the  foam  of  the  sea,  eo  elaborate  and 
H  were  the  ruffles. 
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The  yOTiDg  man  put  aside  every  thing,  laughing,  and  went 
ibrough  the  wliole  grounds  uncapturcd.  He  paused  beside 
more  than  one  ehaviot  to  pay  his  respects  to  young  ladies, 
and  finally  found  himself  opposite  the  judge  of  the  racea  on 
the  ensuing  day. 

The  judge  was  a  portly  gentleman,  of  about  thirty,  with 
a  large  bundle  of  watch  seals,  an  enormous  frill,  and  a  bear- 
ing at  once  dignified  and  agreeable.  He  wore  a  huge  peruke, 
fine  bu(;kskin  breeches,  and  fairlop  boots  with  spurs — boots 
covering  feet  of  the  dimensions  of  kneading  troughs. 

Hia  large  handaweve  encased  iu  gloves,  and  the  right  glove 
held  the  handle  of  a  riding  whip,  ornamented  with  silver. 

When  this  worthy  saw  Mr.  St.  John,  he  made  him  a  pro- 
found bow,  but  immediately  raised  his  head  with  dignity. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lugg,"  said  St.  John,  shaking  hands  in  a 
friendly  way,  "  I  have  come  to  enter  some  horses.  How 
are  the  lists  ?" 

"  Pretty  well  filled,  Mi-.  St.  John,"  replied  Mr.  Lugg,  sar 
luting  an  bumble  passer  by  iu  a  friendly  and  condescending 
way  ;  "  pretty  full,  sir,  but  we  're  glad  to  have  aa  many  en- 
tries for  the  purse  as  possible," 

"  I  forewarn  you — Belsizc  or  Serapis  will  win  it." 

"  That  '8  as  it  may  be,  sir,  for  there  are  some  beauties  en- 
tered." 

"  Have  you  any  horse  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir— that  ia,  a  mai-e.  If  there  'a  a  question  con- 
nected mth  her,  of  course  I  do  n't  act  as  judge," 

"  Exactly.     What 's  her  name  ?" 

"I  cnil  herDonsy,  sir — after  my  lady,  A  the  rough-bred  j*. 
by  Selim,  the  Arabian  of  my  friend.  Captain  Waters,  out  of 
Juiict,  whom  I  purchased  of  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.: 
Champ  Efiingham.  He  wished  to  make  me  a  present  of  tho 
mare,  but  of  course  I  could  n't  accept." 

And  Mr,  Lugg  raised  bis  head  with  dignity, 

Mr.  St.  John  smiled,  and  asked  hia  companion  to  come 
and  look  at  his  horses,  and  see  Mr,  Gunn  with  him — this 
fatter  gentleman  being  the  manager  of  the  races. 
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Mr.  Lugg  obeyed  with  alacrity,  an<l  more  than  once  re- 
turned a  salute  from  a  geTitieman  riding  by — holding  Mr. 
St.  John's  arm. 

They  weut  to  the  race  course,  which  was  in  an  old  field, 
toward  the  east,  and  to  the  stables. 

Mr.  Lngg,  and  his  friend  Gunn,  expatiated  at  length  upon 
the  merits  of  the  differeot  horses,  and  bestowed  discriminat- 
ing praise  upon  Belsize  and  Serapia,  who  had  already  been 
entered  by  Mr.  St,  John's  sei'vant. 

They  then  returned,  conversing,  to  the  inn. 

Kight  fell  upon  the  fair,  but  it  did  not  diminish  the 
revelry.  In  the  great  room  of  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  especi- 
ally, was  the  uproar  perfectly  tremendous. 

When  Mr,  St.  John  entered  this  apartment,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  figure  mounted  on  the  great  table,  Mgh 
above  the  immense  roaring  crowd,  which  figure  shook  in 
bis  hand  a  parchment,  and,  with  violent  gesticulations,  de- 
manded to  he  heard. 

At  last  Mr.  St.  John  made  out  that  the  orator  was  offer- 
ing the  title  deed  of  a  lot  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  to  any 
one  who  would  treat  the  crowd,  himself  included,  to  a  bowl 
of  punch,  of  the  best  Scotch  whiskey,  . 

The  young  man  looked  on,  bnriousty,  to  see  what  buo  -J 
cess  this  offer  would  meet  witli,  and  his  patience  was  re^^ 
warded.  I 

A  little  personage  with  a  tie-wig  jostled  through  the 
crowd,  and  took  and  examined  the  parchment.  The  exam- 
ination seemed  satisfactory,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  wig 
Mgnified  his  willingness  to  close  with  the  owner's  proposi- 

The  ci'owd  received  the  speech  with  shouts  of  applause^l 
and  mine  host  was  ordered  to  brew  an  ocean  of  punch,  thvil 
offer  being  unlimited, 

^Ir.  St.  John  eaw  the  gentleman  in  the  tie-wig  roll  up  I 
the  title-deed  and  retire,  after  speaking  to  the  landlord ;  f 
and  then  the  young  man  retired  too,  fatigued  WLb.  \ 
ride. 
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As  to  the  parchment  thus  purchased,  it  was  the  title-deed 
of  the  square  upon  which  St.  Paul's  Church  now  atanda,  in 
the  city  of  Richmond, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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Wb  have  B^d  that  nothing  but  the  pencil  of  Hogart^^ 

could  depict  the  hamors  of  the  streets  of  Richmond  toVDf,i 
when  Mr.  St.  John  arrived. 

We  add,  that  even  this  great  humorist  would  have  had 
his  powers  taxed  to  their  utmost  by  the  scenes  on  the  race- 
course upon  the  following  day. 

Wo  shall  scarcely  attempt  to  outline  them,  for  we  fed 
how  powerless  would  be  the  endeavor.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  old  field  presented  the  appearance  of  Pandemoni- 
um broke  loose ;  that  cock-fights,  dog-fightB,  rat  and  terrier 
combats,  and  human  fisticuff  engagements,  were  the  lesaer 
and  more  nnimprcssive  details  of  what  seemed  i 
do™  orgy. 

The  crowd  was  bugcr,  the  ti'avoling  gamblers  more  inderj 
fatigable,  the  Italian  and  his  monkey  turned  wilder  sunor 
mersets,  and  through  this  mass  of  "low  life"  and  revelry, 
a  thrill  of  delight  and  espeotation  seemed  to  ran,  which 
changed  to  resounding  acclamations  when  the  horses  wera 
led  forth. 

Mr.  St.  John,  by  express  kindness  of  his  ^-iend,  L.  Lu^, 
Esquire,  chief  judge,  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  in  the 
judges'  stand — a  little  round  tower,  fronting  the  balcony, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  concourse. 

The  young  man  gazed  with  that  interest  and  cariosity, 
wltich  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Virginians,  upon  the  speo- 
tacle. 
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Beneath  him  the  crowd  reeled  and  flowed  to  and  fro  in 
■waves;  rich  chariots  shot  by  like  stars,  full  of  little  beauties 
in  diamonds  and  lace,  or  portly  old  fellows  in  enormous  ruf- 
fles; the  dog-fights,  cock-fights,  man-fights,  wont  on  in  a 
ceaseless  uproar. 

Above  and  fronting  him  was  a  spectacle  somewhat  differ- 
ent.    In  the  wide  balcony  a  mass  of  dames  and  gentlemen    . 
resembled,  with  their  variegated    costumes,   a  blooming  j 
flower-garden ;  and  the  sparkling  eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  lips 
ever  smiling,  indicated  how  much  pleasure  the  young  ladies 
expected  from  the  race. 

Alasl  for  the  cause  of  morality  and  solemnity!  T  is  much 
the  same,  says  our  author,  in  all  ages.  Whether  princess 
or  young  lady,  damsel  or  lass  of  the  mill,  they,  one  and  ali, 
are  the  same  foolish,  giddy  creatures !  They  all  love  fine 
dresses,  and  colors  of  the  rainbow  !  They  thrill  one  and  all 
at  a  festival  or  jubilee  I  They  like  gallants,  and  admiration, 
and  pretty  speeches,  and  amusement  I  and  I  do  n't  think,  Sir 
Diogenes,  they  are  heathen  ! 

The  horses  are  led  np  and  down  through  the  crowd — ^the 
cock-fights,  dog-fights,  man-fights,  disappear — a  thrill  of  ad- 
miration even  runs  through  the  bevy  of  fair  girls. 

The  horses  are  stripped  and  saddled.  They  arc  the  cream 
of  Virginia  racers,  and  they  know  what  they  are  expected 
to  perform, 

Tiie  boys  are  tossed  into  the  saddle,  the  dram  tapped, 
and  the  animals  vanish  from  the  stand  like  meteors  on  the 
circular  track. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  races, 
or  on  the  singular  and  laughable  scenes  which  followed  them. 
If  the  reader  would  see  that  jolly  period  rise  up  from  the 
mists  of  oblivion,  renew  its  faded  colors,  and  unroll  its  wide 
tapestry  of  fun  and  revelry;  if  he  would  know  how  our 
ancestors  amused  themselves  and  carried  on,  he  has  only  to 
consult  the  "  Virginia  Gazette,"  and  the  advertisement  of  tlie 
frolic  on  St,  Andrew's  day,  at  Captain  John  Bickerton's  old 
field  in  Hanover,  to  see  the  whole  spectacle  again.     He  will 
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see  how  the  bat  worth  twenty  shilUngs  waa  cudgeled  for ; 
how  a  violin  was  played  for,  and  then  how  they  all  played 
difforenl  tunes  at  once ;  how  a  quire  of  balla^ls  was  sung  for, 
and  silver  huckles  wrestled  for,  and  a  pair  of  handsome  shoes   i 
and  stockings  danced  for — the  stockings  to  be  given  to  thy  j 
prettiest  girl  upon  the  groand. 

All  this  the  lioDCBt  and  Teracious  old  "  Gazette"  sets  forth 
— every  other  word  commencing  with  a  capital — and  there 
wo  read  it  all  to-day.  How  can  the  poor  chronicler  depict 
it  ?  He  listens  with  respectful  attention  to  the  fiddlers,  and 
hcai-s  the  maidens'  voices  singing  for  the  book  of  ballads, 
and  bows  to  the  prettiest  girl  upon  the  ground,  who  got  the 
stockings — bows  low,  quite  careless  whether  she  be  diamond- 
decorated  maiden  or  poor  country  lass,  caring  to  know  noth- 
ing hut  her  beauty.  The  chronicler  thus  heai's,  and  sees, 
and  laughs,  and  looks  down  on  the  rout,  or  up  to  the 
balcony,  whix  its  atnriy  eyes— bnt  that  is  all.  He  can  not 
describe  you,  bright  young  men  and  maideua!  though  he 
hears  your  mirth  and  laughter  chiming  through  the  mists 
of  the  century  that  is  gone.  He  drops  the  corner  of  the  i 
cui'tain  he  has  raised  for  a  moment,  and  passes  onward,  ] 
smiling. 

We  shall  not  further  dwell  upon  the  races,  or  the  tkir,  bul 
simply  say  that,  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  St.  John  or- 
dered "  Tallyho,"  and  turned  his  face  toward  Williamsburg. 

The  following  note,  however,  went  back,  with  Serapis  and 
Beleize,  to  Vanely : 

"  At  Sooccoe's,  Tliursday  moratag. 
"My  Dcar  Uncle, 

"I  am  just  getting  uito  the  saddle  for  Williamsbarg,  i 
but  write  to  say  that  Serapia  won  the  purse.  He  was  nearly  I 
distanced  the  firat  heat,  but  won  the.two  nthei-s  over  everyl 
horse  upon  the  ground.     He  'a  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  Tom  bears  you  this.     I  go  to  Williamsburg,  but  hope  I 
soon  to  see  you  all  again  at  Vanely. 

"Tour  dutiful  nephew, 

"Heket  St.  John." 
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Having  delivered  this  note  to  the  negro,  Mr.  St.  John  got 
into  the  saddle,  and  pnsbed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  to- 
ward the  bill  upon  which  stood  old  St.  John's  Church. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


HOW    HK.    ST. 


The  road  which  the  young  man  pursued  led  around  the 
kill  in  a  sort  of  curving  ascent,  and  passing  by  the  church 
of  St.  John,  debouched  from  the  town  in  the  direction  of 
"  Bloody  Run,"  where  Bacon  had  defeated  the  Indian  array 
a  hundred  years  before. 

He  looked  back  upon  the  town,  as  he  anived  at  the  aam 
mit,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape that  he  dismounted,  and  tied  his  horse  to  the  bongh 
of  a  tree,  and  entered  the  grounds  of  the  church,  seeking 
for  the  highest  point  of  view. 

He  found  this  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  edifice, 
and  threading  his  way  among  the  tombstones  of  three  gen- 
ci'ations,  paused  upon  a  gvaeay  hiUocb,  and  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  the  scene. 

It  is  beautiful  to-day — it  was  far  more  lovely  then,  Tha 
majestic  river,  far  beucath  him,  ponrcd  its  waves  fi'om  the 
western  hilts  around  islands  of  dipping  foliage,  and  over  rocks 
whteh  broke  its  waters  into  foam,  and  then,  tired  of  this  con- 
tention, flowed  away  in  serene  majesty  toward  the  sea.  For 
away  to  the  south,  it  wound  into  view  again,  the  white  sails 
of  barks  glittei'ing  on  its  bosom  against  the  green  forest — 
that  immense  forest  which  seemed  to  clasp  the  whole  land- 
scape in  its  embrace.  At  the  foot  of  the  high  hill,  scattered 
along  tlie  brook,  were  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
west  rose  the  walls  of  Belviderc,  embowered  in  foliage,  and 
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lookisg  down  serenely  on  the  village.  Over  the  whole  scene 
drooped  the  varm  and  goUcn  atmosphere,  and  a  great  pile 
of  clonds,  like  snow  drift,  floated  away  toward  the  southern 
horuMn. 

The  beautiful  Epectacle  was  not  without  ita  effect  upon  J 
the  young  man,  whose  mind  and  heart,  for  a  moment  di- 
verted by  the  scenes  of  the  fiiir,  now  retained  with  now  \ 
pleasure  to  his  posses^ng  thought. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  girl  which  he  saw  in  the  clonds  s 
the  mirror-like  river ;  it  was  her  voice  which  he  heard  in 
the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  and  the  mellow  music  of  the 
langhing  water,  foaming  over  moss-clad  roclw.  Her  image  | 
had  been  obscnred  by  the  grotesque  scenes,  and  the  passion  | 
and  nproar  of  the  race-course ;  now,  however,  he  was  alone 
vitii  nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  purity  and  peace,  her  beau- 
tiful face  came  back  to  him,  and  filled  his  heart  with  glad- 
ness. 

The  erect  brows  of  the  young  man  drooped  ; 
against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  old  trees,  and  lowering  his  ' 
eyes,  fixed  them  with  idle  and  dreamy  pleasure  on  the  flow-  ' 
ery  sward. 

He  remained  thii?  silent  and  absorbed,  scarcely  C' 
of  the  outer  world,  for  nearly  an  hour — absorbed  in  one  of 
those  reveries  which  come  at  times  to  a]l.    Place  and  time  ■  | 
had  disappeared — he  was  alone  with  his  love. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  distant  muttering  of  thunder,  ani  "j 
by  a  heavy  drop  of  rain  falling  upon  his  fece. 

He  looked  np.     The  whole  scone  had  changed.     Heavy  1 
clouds  obscured  the  sky,  fringed  beneath  by  a  long,  ragged 
line  of  fire ;  and  as  be  gazed,  the  far  horizon  was  illumi- 
nated by  snccessive  flashes  of  lurid  lightning,  which  shone, 
with  dazzling  brilliancy,  against  the    black  masses  of  the 
thunder  clouds.     The  May  morning  had  been  obscured  thos  ,1 
suddenly  by  one  of  those  thunder  storms  which  rush  into  I 
the  akiea  of  Virginia,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  scarcely  1 
a  moment's  waiTiiog,  and  the  brooding  darkness,  which  ad- 1 
vanced,  like  a  giant  lowering  from  earth  to  heaven,  < 
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river,  and  field,  and  forest,  proved  that  tho  stoi-iii  about  to 
bun>t  would  be  ono  of  no  ordinary  violence. 

The  young  man  had  scarcely  taken  in  with  a  glance  the 
state  of  things,  when  the  heavy  drops  began  to  patter  more 
rapidly  through  the  trees  ;  a  huge  wall,  apparently,  of  mist 
advanced  rapidly  from  the  west,  and  accompanied  by  vivid 
lightning  flashes,  and  deafening  peala  of  thunder,  as  its  her- 
alds, the  storm  was  upon  him. 

He  threw  a  glance  toward  "  Tallyho,"  who  was  sheltered 
somewhat  by  the  great  oak,  beneath  which  he  was  tied,  and 
then  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  church  for  shelter. 

He  Btiuck  it  with  his  hand,  and  fortunately  it  was  open. 
He  entered  jnst  at  the  moment  when  tho  storm  roared  down 
upon  the  hill,  lashing  it  with  all  its  power,  and  making  the 
building  shake  and  quiver. 

St.  John  found  himself  in  an  old  edifice,  almost  dark,  and 
at  first  he  scarcely  saw  his  way. 

The  windows  were  for  the  most  part  closed,  but  through 
those  which  remained  opon  the  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning 
streamed  fearliilly,  preluding  roars  of  thunder  like  a  thou- 

The  young  man  had  advanced  toward  the  tub-shaped  pul- 
pit, and  was  standing  with  one  hand  upon  tlie  railing  of  the 
chancel,  when  he  heard  issue,  as  it  were,  from  beneath  his 
feet,  the  worda, 

"  A  dangerous  thunder-storm,  sir ;  you  are  fortunate  in 
finding  refuge  from  it." 

He  started  and  turned  round.  At  the  same  moment,  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  building,  and  a  step  be- 
neath him,  in  the  door  of  the  vestry-room,  St.  John  discov- 
ered the  figure  of  a  man,  clad  in  somber  and  severe  black. 

It  was  the  singular  individual  whom  we  have  seen  in  the 
tall,  tower-like  edifice  in  Williamsburg — in  the  underground 
printing  office — ^beneath  the  bougha  of  the  forest — and  in  the 
chamber  of  his  child,  as  he  prepared  to  set  forth  on  his  mid- 
night journey. 

His  appearance  had  not  changed.     There  was  the  same 
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expression  of  iron  calmuess,  the  same  steady  fire  in  the  daik 
eyes,  the  same  air,  as  of  one  wbo  is  possessed  by  an  iDteL- 
leetual  fanaticism,  an  absorbing  idea,  whicb  never  for  a  mo 
ment  disappears  from  Iiis  mind.  ■ 

St.  John  gazed  for  a  moment  at  tlie  pale  ikce,  and  the  nerr-  ■  j 
CUB  figure,  wbioh  seemed  like  a  collection  of  steel  springs. 
He  was  trying  to  remember  where  be  had  met  with  the 
stranger  before.  That  he  had  encoimtered  him  somewhere, 
he  was  perfectly  well  assured.  But  where  f  The  attempt 
to  recall  the  time  or  place  was  vain  ;  be  gave  up  the  aea 

To  the  deep-toned  words  of  the  stranger,  he  replied, 

"  Yes,  a  dangerous  storm,  sir ;  pardon  my  staring  at  yoa  1 
so  very  rudely,  bat  I  fancied  we  had  met  before." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  stranger,  gravely. 

"  Your  appearance  in  the  darkness  somewhat  startled  ma.  I 
I  had  expected  to  find  this  old  building  vacant,  and  almost  I 
recoiled  when  you  spoke  from  the  shadow." 

"  I  confess  my  appearance  was  somewhat  roelo-dramalio,"'  I 
replied  the  stranger,  advancing  fi'om  the  door  with  a  mea-  I 
sured  moveinentj  "  but  my  presence  here,  like  yours,  is  very  | 
simple." 

"  I  took  refuge  from  the  storm," 

"And  I  came  to  look  at  this  building." 

St.  John's  look  denoted  that  he  had  failed  to 

"  You  wished  to  see  the  church  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — its  capacity." 

"  Its  capacity  ?" 

"In  other  words,  sir,"  said  the  atrangei-,  "how  many  I 
pci-aons  could  assemble  within  its  walls. 

"  Yea,"  said  the  young  man,  "  1  think  I  understand..  | 
There  is  to  bo  an  ecclesiastical  convention.' 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  sir," 

"What  then?" 

"  A  convention  of  persons  employed  in  othi 
baps.     Possibly  a  meeting  of  the  Burgesses," 

"The  " 

"  Why  not  ?' 
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I  thoHgbt  that  honorable  botty  ait  in   Williamsburg, 

Tlie  stranger  i\ as  siJent  tor  a  moment  anl  di  g  th  3 
pause,  bia  dark  eyes,  pieicmg  a  d  br  Uiant  and  tuU  of 
gloomy  earnestness  fi\el  tbemaelves  {oa  tie  lice  of  h 
companion. 

"  Williamabiu'g  is  ti  uly  the  present  place  of  meetmg  of 
the  Burgesses,"  he  said  in  his  deep  voice,  "  but  do  you  think 
they  will  sit  there  long?" 

"  Ah  !  I  understand — you  refer  to  Lord  Dunmore  ?' 

The  stranger  nodded. 

"You  mean  that  ho  will  coerce  them?" 

"Is  it  very  improbable  ?" 

"It  is  JQBt  the  contrary," 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  thoughtfully,  "  do 
you  think  it  strango  that  another  place  besides  Williams- 
burg is  looked  to?  But,  your  pardon.  Perhaps  I  speak  to 
a  gentleman  having  no  sympathy  with  the  cause — to  one 
connected  with  Lord  Dunmore  ?" 

At  that  name  the  young  man's  face  had  already  clouded 
over,  aud  his  eyes  assumed  an  expression  of  disdain  and 
menace. 

"Yes,"  he  ssud,  coldly,  "I  am  connected  with  his  lord- 
ship." 

The  stranger  made  a  movement  of  bis  head. 

"I  am  lieutenant  of  his  '  guai'ds,'  so  styled," 

"I  can  not  congratulate  you,  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
gloomily,  "  but  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  I  have  something  to  add,  Jiowevei-,"  returned  St.  John, ,  J 
disdainfully,  "and  it  is  this,  sir :  that  I  cordially  despise  bis  , 
Excellency,  and  throw  the  commission  I  've  held  in  his  iace  1"    1 

The  stranger  advanced  a  step,  his  gloomy  look  changing 
lo  one  of  animation. 

"  You  do  Dot  then  approve  of  this  gentleman  ?"  he  sud. 

"  I  deny  that  he  's  a  particle  of  a  gentleman  1"  rettiraed 
the  young  man,  coldly ;  "  be 's  a  vulgar  fellow,  and  if  he 
asks  mo  my  opiuioa,  I  'IL  tell  him  so !' 
1 
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The  fltnrager'a  face  glowed. 

"  Then  you  are  of  the  opposition,  sir  ?"  ho  said  in  his  deep 
voice. 

"  To  the  death  !" 

"  Ton  are  a  patriot?" 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  the  word,"  returned  St. 
John,  coldly  ;  "  if,  however,  it  signifies  a  man  who  regards 
the  legislation  of  Pai-liament  as  odious  and  despotic ;  who 
would  war  to  the  death  against  the  tyrannical  enactmeata 
let  loose  upon  Virginia,  like  a  brood  of  cormorants ;  above 
all,  who  would  gladly  march  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to 
drive  this  man,  Duiimore,  from  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  lash  him  like  a  bound  from  our  borders — if  this  is  what 
you  cat!  being  a  patriot,  Hr,  I  'm  one  to  all  lengths  1" 

As  the  young  man  spoke  in  his  bold  and  earnest  voice, 
with  its  disdoiol'ul  and  passionate  sternness,  the  Ibrm  of  the 
stranger  seemed  to  dilate  with  satisfaction,  his  strange  eyes 
grew  more  biilliant,  and  his  pale  check  was  tinged  with  a 
slight  color. 

He  advanced  and  said  : 

"  Then  you  would  oppose  Farliaiuent  ?" 

"  To  the  bitter  end !" 

"  You  would  resist  the  execution  of  its  acts  in  the  proT" 

"  With  arras,  if  necessary  I" 

"  You  would  levy  war  agaiost  the  Governor." 

"Aa  cheerfully  as  a  bridegroom  assembles  his  friends  to 
ride  to  Lis  wedding  !" 

The  stranger  seemed  to  glow  with  gloomy 
as  ho  listened  to  these  disdainful  words.    But  he  restraint 
himself. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  words  you  have  uttered 
gerous?"  he  said, 

"  Perfectly,"  said  St.  John. 

"  That  I  may  be  a  spy  and  informer  ?" 

"  I  care  not." 

"That  the  Governor  may  arrest  you  and  send  you  to  rot 
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D  a  prison  ship,  or  swing  from  Tyburn  tree,  by  tlie  verdict 
of  an  English  jury  ?" 

"  Stop  1"  said  St.  John,  as  coldly  as  before  ;  "  there  you 
are  mistaken,  Eir!" 

"Mistaken?" 

"  Yoa  lose  sight  of  one  thing — the  fact  that  I  wear  a 
sword  1  and  that  before  the  tools  of  Dunmore  arrest  mo — " 

"Yes,  yes?" 

"  I  will  di-ive  it  to  tlie  hilt  in  his  cowardly  breast !"  eaid 
St,  John,  earned  away  with  rage  ;  "  if  I  'm  hanged  for  trea- 
son it  shall  be  for  something !  But  this  is  idle,  sir.  I  talk 
like  a  achool-boy,  and  I  get  blood-thirsty.  I  mean  that  my 
contempt  for  this  man  is  so  deep,  my  jealousy  of  parliamen- 
tary misrule  so  strong,  my  blood  so  hot  with  the  cause  of 
this,  our  native  land,  that  I  'd  cheerfully  take  the  first  step 
in  high  treason  to  defeat  our  enemies — stake  my  head  upou 
the  game,  and  abide  by  the  result !" 

The  stranger  seemed  to  listen  to  these  words  with  stern 
delight,  and  his  eyes  burned  with  the  fires  of  internal  excite- 

He  advanced  two  stops,  and  enclosing  the  young  man's 
hand  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  said,  in  his  deep,  resounding  voice: 

"  I  offer  you  the  clasp  of  amity,  fiiend,  and  recognize  in 
you  a  brother  and  coworker !  I  see  in  your  eyes,  your  voice, 
the  expresuon  of  your  lips,  what  I  'd  trust  my  life  to  sooner 
than  distrust  it  I" 

"You  may,"  replied  St.  John,  coldly;  "I  am  not  one  to    ' 
hide  any  thing." 

"I  see  that  plainly!"  said  the  stranger,  "and  it  ia  men 
like  yourself  that  we  want — ^bold  naturea  and  strong  hands. 
Do  not  think  that  I  flatter  you,  air — there  is  no  man  living 
I  will  flatter.  I  speak  simply  when  I  say  that  you  have 
interested  and  moved  me,  aa  few  persons  have  moved  me  , 
for  ycai-s.  But  even  in  this  moment  of  full  sympathy,  let 
me  still  ask  if  these  views  are  deliberate,  and  not  the  r 
suit — " 

"  Of  private  feelings  I"  said  St.  John,  mastered  in  6 
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himself  by  the  gloomy  earnestneaa  of  the  stranger; 

The  Btranger  nodded. 

*'  I  reply  that  a  private  feeling  toward  the  Goveraor  hoa 
had  some  weight  with  me,  but  my  opiiiionB  were  formed 
before.     They   are   summed  np  in  this— that   Vtrgini 
being  crushed !  that  we,  free-bom  men,  are  being  i-apidljk 
enslaved,  that  our  chains  are  being  forged,  and  my  remedj  I 
is  warl" 

The  stranger  listened  with  an  avidity  which  glowed  in  b^  J 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  seod  the  blood  more  rapidly  thTOllgi^l 
his  veins. 

"  You  say  well,  sir,"  he  replied  in  &  voice  which  swelledtl 
and  grew  deeper  and  more  gloomy  as  he  spoke;  "you  harflil 
uttci'ed  the  single  word  which  expresses  the  whole  truth  ttf,j 
the  times.     Yes,  we  free-bora  Virginians  are  becoming  slave*  1 
— sei-fs !    tiic  serfs  of  a  mean  and  ignoble  Parliament  fuft  I 
of  rei)resentativos  from  rotten  boroughs,  and  advancing  to  f 
tread  upon  the  necks  of  these  provinces.     The  serS  of  a   ■ 
Governor,  coarse,  treacherous  and  bloody,  whoso  very  pres- 
ence on  our  soil  taints  it,  and  makes  it  tremble  with  disgust. 
You  have  nobly  spoken,  sir.    Your  voice  has  uttered  those 
noble  thoughts  which  tremble,  as  we  stand  hei'e,  on  a  thoti-  J 
sand  tongues,  but  are  silenced  by  this  tyranny  beueath  whiob  J 
we  groan  ;  wiiicli  is  crushing  our  free  spirits  and 
those  most  miserable  creatures,  the  slaves  of  a  phantom^-!;! 
aaidea !" 

As  the  stranger  spoke,  liis  voice  grew  deeper  still  and  fa%M 
of  menace  ;  his  bauds  moved,  and  seemed  to  ti'emble  withf 
disdain. 

"  How  long  ?  how  long  ?"  he  said,  "  this  ia  the  cry  of  tl 
new  generation,  unfettered  by  the  past  or  the  present,  anji 
looking  to  tlie  future.     This  new  generation  I  look  to  a 
my  stay  and  my  hope — I  who  live  in  and  draw  my  Learfwl 
blood  from  the  breath  of  revolution  !     The  word  startles  * 
the  old  geneiation — it  is  the  watch-word,  the  battle  cry  of 
the  new !    Look  at  my  face,  sir !  the  wrinkles  that  begin  to 
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diverge  from  my  oyes — tbey  are  tho  result  of  ten  yeara  of 
conflict,  of  ten  years,  iu  which  I  have  toiled  aed  a  early  worn 
myself  out  in  pushing  onward,  through  evil  report  and  good, 
through  darkness  and  gloom,  the  car  of  a  revolution  which 
Bball  break  and  overturn,  aud  crush  beneath  its  wheels  what 
oppresses  ua  1  I  speak  as  I  have  the  right  to  speak,  I  tell  of 
the  darkness  tUrongh  which  I  have  passed,  wherein  scarely 
&  star  shone  to  guide  me.  But  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Kuler 
of  the  destinies  of  humanity,  the  gloom  begins  at  last  to 
disappear,  the  day  of  liberty  to  dawn. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  his  lofty  stature  seem- 
ing to  increase  as  ho  spoke,  "  the  day  begins  to  dawn  on  our 
western  world,  and  the  powei-s  of  the  night  to  be  dethroned. 
For  generations  it  has  Ijun  in  darkness,  and  tho  horrible 
vultures  have  fed  upon  its  bowels,  tearing  out  its  vitals  and 
.  burying  obscene  talons  in  its  noble  heart.  But  that  heart 
is  not  cold — the  heart  of  Vii-giuia  is  still  ahve — it  throbs  and 
it  rises  1  You  may  see  tho  prostrate  form  begin  to  quiver ! 
see  the  shudder  which  rims  through  the  gigantic  frame  I  it 
trembles  aud  pants,  and,  like  Lazarus,  rises  fi'om  its  grave  1 
like  Samson,  it  will  shiver  into  atoms  the  chains  which  fet- 
ter its  mighty  limbs  1  When  that  body  rises  to  its  feet  from 
the  living  grave  in  which  a  horrible  and  murderous  tyranny 
has  engulfed  it,  the  solid  earth  will  shake  beneath  its  tread, 
and  tlie  waters  of  tho  very  sea  will  boil.  Wo  then  to  the 
vidtures  of  tyranny  !  Wo  to  Dunmore,  to  Gage,  to  the  king 
on  hia  throne,  in  that  hour  1  The  atmosphere  is  even  now 
charged  with  hatred,  the  lightnings  of  years  of  oppresaon 
will  fall  on  our  tyrants  to  brand  and  pai'alyze  them,  with  the 
false  and  lying  honnds  they  have  let  loose  to  tear  us ! 

"  You  gaze  at  me  with  wonder,  sir,"  continued  the  stran- 
ger, *'bnt  if  you  knew  what  I  have  passed  through,  yon 
would  uot  be  astonished.  I  who  speak,  sir,  as  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  speak,  by  an  influence  I  can  not  resist — I  who 
speak  to  you,  have  no  thonghc,  no  existence,  no  heart,  but 
Virginia!  Whatever  strikes  her  strikes  mo,  what  arrests 
the  life-blood  in  her  veins  paralyzes  mine ;  what  she  thrilla 
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and  trembles  with  aenda  a  shudder  through  my  frame  1  For 
ten  years  I  have  had  no  other  hfc — for  tea  jeara  I  have  bei 
burnt  np  by  one  eternal  dominant  idea,  and  that  idea 
summed  up  in  the  word— Revolution !  For  this  I  liave  toiled 
— to  unfetter  the  human  mind  has  been  my  mission.  If  I  am 
worn  out,  as  I  nearly  am,  what  matter  ?  If  I  brand  the  ty- 
ranny of  Parliament — if  I  help  to  tear  out  the  lying  tongues, 
and  overthrow  the  power  of  a  hateful  and  disgusting  op- 
pression—if I  even  advance  the  phalanx  one  step  toward 
our  enemies — then  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  with  joy,  for  my 
end  will  be  accomplished.  There  is  little  in  life  to  attract 
me,"  continued  the  speaker,  who  pansed,  as  it  were,  aiid 
with  drooping  brows,  gazed  toward  the  ground,  "  for  at  the 
prime  of  manhood,  I  am  old — when  my  life  should  be  burst- 
ing into  flower,  I  am  alone." 

There  was  sncli  profound  and  gloomy  sadness  in  the  tones 
of  the  deep  voice,  that  St.  John  gazed  at  his  companion  with 
deep  sympathy. 

"Yon  have  suffered,  sir?"  he  said. 

"  Deeply,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  low  voice. 

"A  long  time?" 

"For  a  decade— the  period  of  my  labor." 

St.  John  was  silent,  and  the  stranger  for  some  moment*' 
was  silent  too.  Then  he  raised  his  head,  and  two  tears  mois- 
tened hia  fiery  eyes,  but  were  instantly  dashed  away. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  St,  John's  shoulder,  and  for  sonw 
moments  gazed  at  him  with  an  expression  at  once  so  piercing 
and  so  sorrowful  that  the  young  man  remembered  it  for  years. 

"It  is  strange,"  ho  said,  "  but  I  feel  an  irresistible  desire 
to  confide  in  jou,  friend.    Can  I?     I  think  I  can." 

"Any  thing  coramunieated  tO  me  shall  be  locked  in  my 
bosom,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Tour  word  is  then  given  that  what  I  say  sluill  be  ro^ 
peatod  to  no  one  ?" 

"  To  no  one  upon  earth." 

"  Then  listen,  sir,"  said  she  stranger,  in  his  deep,  soitow* 
f  ul  voice, "  listen  and  I  will  relate  to  you  the  history  of  a  life.9j 
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f  CHAPTER  XXVL  H 

HOW  THU  STKASGEK  BECAME  AN   HISTOKIAN  AND  A  FBOFIIKr,.'^H 

TiiE  stranger  had  scarcely  uttered  the  worda,  when  a  iax-  ' 
zling  flash  of  hghtuing  darted  acroHa  the  aky,  was  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  a  roar  of  thunder,  like  the  discharge  of  a 
battery,  and  one  of  the  gi'eat  oaks,  upon  which  the  bolt  fdl, 
was  split  and  shivered,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  the 
fiery  stream. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  were  Azzled  by     

the  ternble  spectacle,  and  they  gazed  at  the  torn  tnuili^  ^H 
which,  encumbered  with  broken  boughs,  was  fitfully  seen  ^H 
by  successive  flashes,  or  chance  gleams,  ^^ 

"Do  you  see  this  tree  thus  fihattercd  by  lightning?"  said 
the  stranger ;  "well,  that  is  the  type  of  a  man's  life — of  the 
life  which  speaks  to  you  now. 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  he  continoed,  "  there  lived  in  Vir^nia 
a  warm-hearted,  ardent,  and  impressible  youth.     The  soul 
of  this  youth  throbbed  with  generous  emotions,  and  such 
was  his  fi'ankness,  and  tenderness,  and  kindness,  that  he    ^m 
could  not  have  trodden  npon  a  worm  or  an  insect.     Hil  ^^M 
dream  was  to  do  good,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  ha>  ^H 
raanity,  to  unfetter  and  enhghten  bis  brethren,  and   givB     ^^ 
them  liberty  of  thought,  self  respect,  and  happiness.    To 
this  end  all  his  studies  tended,  and  he  lived  in  a  dream,  as 
it  were,  of  love  and  philanthropy. 

"Such  was  his  state  of  mind,  and  such  bis  hope,  when  he 
met  with  a  woman — a  woman  of  rare  and  overpowering  love- 
liness, and  by  a  strange  accident,  this  woman,  or  rather  girl, 
was  proved  to  be  his  cousin.  Almost  the  first  moment  in 
which  he  saw  her  sealed  his  fate ;  from  that  instant  he  loved ; 
loved  deeply,  pasaonately,  absorbingly.  She  returned  hia 
affection,  and  that  new  world  which  he  had  imagined — the 
world  of  beauty  and  trnth — seemed  to  center  and  find  its 
realization  in  her  love  and  her  presence." 
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The  stmng^r  pau^d  for  a  momeat,  but  continued,  calmly, 

"  This  love  became  a  portion  of  bia  life,  of  his  being, 
his  sonl.  Before,  be  had  found  in  the  great  thoughts  of 
the  kings  of  literature,  sufficient  food  for  his  mind,  and  in 
their  grand  ideas  he  bad  wrapped  himself  bo  completely, 
that  be  lived,  as  it  were,  in  history,  and  asked  nothing  more. 
But  now  all  was  changed  ;  he  no  longer  dreamed  of  the  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment  of  man  ;  the  happiness  and  destiny 
of  mankind  was  no  longer  a  thought  to  him.  He  had  found 
something  grander  than  the  fata  of  the  world,  a  more  ab- 
sorbing passion  than  philanthropy;  ho  had  found  a  woman's 
heart  to^clasp  to  bis  own,  a  heart  whose  beating  made  him 
careless  of  the  past  or  the  future,  so  that  future  were  spent 
in  her  presence,  by  her  side. 

"  I  said,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  that  this  woman  loved 
Iiim.  O  yes,  she  loved  him  I  Karc  and  wonderful  decree 
of  a  Deity  of  love  and  goodness  !  the  imperishable  treasure 
of  this  woman's  heart  was  given  solely  to  himself.  To  speak 
of  her  is  idle,  words  fade  and  f^l  me  ;  't  is  enough  to  say  that 
she  was  such  as  be  had  never  seen  before,  and  will  never  see 
again — no  never  1  Well,  well,  sir,  I  linger;  let  me  go  on 
with  my  narrative.  The  man  and  the  woman  were  married  ; 
they  went  far  away  to  the  vast  solitudes,  and  there,  iu  the 
presence  of  nature  and  the  Creator,  they  were  wholly,  com- 
pletely, blissfully  happy — ^happy  as  human  beings  can  seldom 
be,  and  never  for  long,  bccanae  earth  would  then  bo  like 
heaven." 

These  recollections  seemed  almost  to  unnerve  the  stranger, 
but  be  suppressed  his  emotion  and  continued, 

"  Well,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  fuither.  Let  me  hurry 
on.  The  man  and  the  woman  lived  a  year  thus,  tranquil 
and  serene,  and  then  the  bolt  of  Heaven  fell.  God  saw  fit 
to  take  away  this  woman,"  said  the  stranger,  hoarsely,  "to 
lead  back  the  man  to  his  neglected  work.  He  no  longer 
recognized  his  mission,  for  he  was  happy ;  he  had  forgotten 
his  duty.  The  Deity  decreed  that  ho  should  come  away, 
and  the  means  which  bo  used  were  the  fires  of  grief  and 
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angnisli.  Well,  sir,  all  this  came  abont  as  was  decreed.  The 
blow  fell,  and  the  trunk  was  stripped  of  its  verdure  and  fresh- 
neas — stiipped  forever.  The  hai'd  heart  alone  remained,  and 
this  sufficed  for  the  work.  The  man  came  on  foot  one  day 
to  the  capital ;  he  was  dusty  and  wora  with  fatigue  ;  ho  saw 
flame  and  hreathed  agony  and  despair.  He  raised  bis  bead, 
and  waa  accosted  by  a  former  companion,  who  harshly  up- 
braided him  for  bis  inaction,  and  in  words  of  fire  laid  before 
him  his  future  work.  There  waa  a  great  crowd  BHscmbled, 
eveiy  heart  tlirobbed  with  rage  and  defiance  toward  En- 
gland ;  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  speaking  to  them  by  the 
i'eO  glare  of  the  burning  stamps,  and  from  that  moment  be 
comprehended  the  behest  of  Pi'OTidence,  He  had  neglected 
hia  mission  ;  bo  was  led  back  and  thrust  into  the  ranks  to 
do  his  part. 

"Well,  sir,  from  that  timo  forth  be  becaraa  what  he  ia, 
what  you  see  bim,  a  machine  of  iron,  with  but  one  eternal 
idea  burning  like  Are  in  his  soul.  His  work  was  to  aid  in 
unfettering  the  human  soul — when  that  is  accomplished  ho 
will  disappear.  When  I  have  no  longer  any  work  to  do, 
when  my  aim  ia  accomplished,  ray  memory  will  kill  me. 
But  that  will  not  take  place ;  I  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  or 
the  cannon  ball,  or  bayonet — it  matters  not — and  the  day 
which  sees  me  stretched  cold  and  pale  upon  the  battle  field, 
will  bo  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for  on  that  day  I  trust  to  re- 
join my  wife  I" 

The  stranger  paused,  and  wiped  his  forehead,  which  waa 
steaming  with  cold  sweat.  By  an  immense  efibrt  he  sap* 
pressed  the  shudder  which  ran  throngh  his  frame,  and  his 
features  subaded  gradually  into  iron  calmness, 

"  Tou  may  think  it  strange,  air,"  he  aaid,  coldly,  to  the 
young  man,  who  bad  listened  with  deep  sympathy  to  this 
narrative;  "you  may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  thus  un- 
rolled the  history  of  my  life,  as  it  were,  to  a  pereon  whom  I 
do  not  know.  Rutsnchis  thehnmanmind.  Philosophy  and 
self  conti'ol  are  mighty  bulwarks,  but  at  limes  the  crushed 
heart  will  writhe  and  moan  beneath  the  iron  heel.    There 
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are  moments  when  human  sympathy  is  necessary  even  to 
my  shattered  soul,  and  this  feeling  has  been  too  mach  for 
me  to-day.  Perhaps  I  have  spoken  to  un sympathizing  ears, 
bat  I  could  not  refrain,  sir — the  words  have  been  uttered." 

St.  John  said,  with  great  feeling, 

"  I  have  listened  with  respect,  sii',  and  sympathy,  and  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  believe  that  your  suflering  finds  an  indif- 
ferent listener  in  myself.  If 't  were  only  from  cariosity,  I 
must  have  heard  you  with  attention,  for  you  relate  a  strange 
and  moving  story  !  But  it  is  with  more  than  curiosity  that 
I  have  listened — with  sympathy  and  deference,  sir ;  that 
deference  which  is  due  to  a  great  misfortune." 

"  Thanks,  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  more  calmly  even  tbaa  ] 
before ;  "  your  face  is  so  loyal  and  sincere  that  I  scarcely  re-  ] 
gret  my  indiscretion.     Well,  to  finish.      From  the  moment    [ 
when  I  saw  what  ray  work  was,  I  have  been  in  harness.     I 
have  aimed  further  than  protest  against  parliamentary  des- 
potism, I  have  aimed  at  perfect  independence  and — a  repub- 
lic." 

"  Ah !  a  republic  ?" 

"  Nothing  less,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  calmly.  "For  tea  I 
yeara  nearly  I  have  been  stirring  up  this  colony  to  an  armed  i 
revolt — a  rebellion." 

St.  Jolni  mused  with  drooping  bead. 

"  I  see  that  you  question  the  possibility  of  this  movement 
now,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I  regret  that  my  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  expand  my  views  of  the  past.  See  one 
thing,  however.  As  you,  at  this  moment,  are  in  advance  of 
thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  thinkers  up- 
on government,  as  you  would  meet  Parharaent  in  arms,  and 
lash  the  tyrannical  Dunmore  from  Virginia,  so,  ten  years 
ago,  I  was  in  advance  of  yourself.  In  that  time  I  have 
watched,  with  attentive  eyes,  the  progress  of  thought,  the 
expansion  of  men's  minds.  They  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  me  eveiy  hour,  I  do  not  boast,  ar,  for  God  gave  me  my 
eyes  and  my  soul,  pointed  out  my  work.  What  I  saw, 
a  dozen  yeai-s  since,  will  be  acted,  perbnps,  in  twelve  monthi 
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from  this  time.     The  stamps  were  bumed  Id  tho  year '05  ; 

that  was  the  firing  of  the  slow  match.     It  is  nearly  burnt 

In  the  next  year,  the  year  '75,  it  will  reach  the  powder, 

id  the  mine  will  explode  with  a  crash  which  shall  bury  the 
throne,  in  Araeriua  at  least,  in  ruins,  from  which  nothing 
can  dig  it  forth." 

The  speaker's  eyes  glowed  as  he  spoke,  and  his  nervoo*  J 
hand  was  stretched  ont  unconsciously.  <l 

"  It  is  this  for  which  I  have  worked"  ho  continned,in  hisn 
deep,  iron  tone,  "  and  how  I  have  worked,  I  will  tell  you, 
for  I  trust  you  implicitly.  From  Williamsburg,  the  center, 
I  have  disseminated  into  the  remotest  counties,  tho  thoughts 
of  a  body  of  men,  whose  mouth-piece  I  am.  They  supply 
the  means,  I  give  them  my  life.  We  have  organized  com- 
raittees  of  vigilance  in  a  hundred  places,  and,  traveling  day 
and  night,  I  have  thrown  myself  everywhere  in  contact  with 
the  heart  ofthc  people,  feeling  its  pulsations,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  infuse  into  it  the  thoughts  of  my  own  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  my  associates.  I  have  means  given  me  for  private 
expresses,  and  many  days  before  the  Boston  Harbor  bill  was 
published  in  Williamsburg,  we  were  arousing  tho  whole  prov- 
ince with  this  new  outrage.  "Under  three  royal  governors, 
the  press  has  been  busy  within  a  step  of  their  doors,  and 
scattering  broadcast  what  it  is  treason  to  print.  Fauquier 
was  feasting  and  card-playing,  Botetourt  hoping  for  better 
times;  they  did  not  arrest  it.  Dunmore  has  placed  all  his 
hounds  on  the  ti'ail,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  caught  the 
game.  I  think  I  am  worth  a  good  sum  to  the  informer  who 
will  arrest  me,  and  fniiiish  the  proof  of  my  treason.  ThatI 
am  a  trailor  to  the  government,  under  the  25th  EUward  III^ 
there  is  not  tho  least  doubt,  and  you  may  call  the  assodation 
the  Leogue  of  Treason  witii  perfect  propriety.  That  I 
know  to  whom  I  speak,  I  prove  to  you,  sir,  by  entering  into 
these  details.  For  ten  yeai's  I  have  thus  been  the  instru- 
ment of  a  system,  and  of  an  organized  body.  Their  a 
is  to  arouse  the  mind  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  provincea 
to  an  ai-mod  rebellion.    Wo  have  hailed  c 
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struuk  by  the  Parliament  with  profounJ  and  imftigued  de- 
light; we  have  longed  and  yearned  for  the  final  and  de- 
cisive  act;  we  have  hivited  the  stamp  of  the  heel  which 
shall  spur  into  madneas  the  down-trodden  masses  ;  which 
shall  make  them  writhe  upward  and  sting  I  Tho  Ciilpeper 
minute-men  will  take  for  their  motto  the  words,  '  Do  n't 
tread  ou  me  !'  over  a  rattlesnake ;  the  association  which  I 
represent,  have  another  and  a  differant  motto^'  Tread  on 
us  and  grind  us  I  outrage  us,  treat  us  as  slaves  !  insult  ua, 
spit  on  us,  exhaust  our  whole  patience,  till  we  rouse  from 
our  apathy  and  sting  you  to  death  !'  Do  you  think  we  are 
blundering?  Da  you  mistake  ouv  design?  Do  you  imag- 
ine we  are  wrong  iii  hailing  joyfuUy  this  new  'Port  Bill?' 
That  act  is  the  beginning  of  the  end !  Ten  years  ago,  I 
spoke  with  a  man  of  gigantic  mind,  one  of  those  fiery  soula 
breathing  hut  in  revolution,  boi-n  to  wield  the  thunderbolt 
of  oratory,  to  ride  ou  and  direct  tho  stonn.  '  Let  us  strike  I' 
were  hia  words,  '  come !  a  revolution !'  I  replied,  '  You  are 
wrong— you  deeii-e  to  strike  the  blow  before  we  have  arms 
in  our  hands  ;  let  us  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  let 
us  arm  them,  let  us  train  them,  and  keep  silent  and  wait  1' 
'  The  name  of  this  man  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  his  senti- 
ments were  shared  by  another  great  intellect,  Thomas  Jet 
ferson  by  name.  These  men,  then,  were  earned  awaybytha 
fires  of  genius,  they  advanced  too  rapidly ;  like  genei'als, 
they  I'ode  ahead  of  the  marching  legions,  who  alone  could 
win  the  battle.  There  were  others,  as  true  friends  of  liberty, 
who  erred  iu  the  opposite  extreme.  They  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  mother  country  ;  they  closed  their  eyes  to  her 
faidts,  as  an  affectionate  child  will  not  see  its  parent's  foibles ; 
they  venerated,  and  justly,  the  great  common  law,  the  bul- 
wark of  freedom  ;  they  were  deeply  attached  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  established  Church ;  they  feared  innovation,  they  feared 
that  the  masses,  once  wholly  unfettered,  would  rush  into  li- 
cense and  madness.  They  doubted,  and  advocated  protests 
and  petitions,  from  a  sincere  love  of  country  and  tho  species. 
The  names  of  these  patriots  were  Edmund  Pendleton,  Rich- 
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ard  Bland,  and  others.  Tliey  wei'e  borne  onward  by  Henry 
and  Jeffei-son,  but  they,  in  tlieir  turn,  held  these  great  lead- 
era  back.  Thus  the  phalanx  marched  slowly,  evenly,  and 
in  order,  with  gradual,  bat  certain  progression.  ILid  we 
fiounded  the  battle  cry  in  the  year  'C5,  the  rising  would  havft 
been  a  revolt,  now  it  will  be  a  revolution  !  The  result  then 
would  have  been  defeat,  and  more  grinding  slavery  j  the 
salt  now  will  be  victory  and  freedom !  Do  you  doubt  it, 
IKend  ?  Liaton  to  my  prediction !  Ah  wc  speak,  the  House 
of  Burgesses  are  slowly  advancing  to  a  point  which  will 
compel  them  to  act  strongly  or  be  slaves.  Tliey  will  act  aa 
they  should,  for  that  body  is  composed  of  the  flower  of  this 
mighty  colony,  and  the  eyes  of  America  are  fixed  anxiously 
upon  tbem.  The  whole  continent  looks  to  Virginia  to  sound 
the  war-cry,  and  she  will  soimd  it !  She  will  firet  draw  tha 
sword,  and  throw  the  scabbard  away.  The  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Burgesses  will  be  this :  the  Governor  will  dis- 
solve them  ;  they  will  dissolve  and  reassemble  in  Williams* 
burg,  or  in  this  building,  and  then  the  full  ciisis  of  tbe 
storm  will  come.  The  appeal  to  arms  is  inevitable,  and  the 
die  will  bo  cast.  The  struggle,  breast  to  breast,  will  com- 
mence in  Virginia,  the  gi'cat  heart  of  the  South,  or  Massa- 
chusetts, that  other  noble  heai-t  of  the  Korth.  Then  see  the 
result  I  see  the  fiat  of  that  God  who  presides  over  nations, 
and  the  doings  of  bis  creatures  I  In  this  man,  Patrick 
Henry,  the  revolution  speaks — he  is  its  tongue.  In  Jeffer*- 
son,  and  the  rest,  it  vindicates  itself  to  the  public  opinion 
-  of  Europe — they  are  its  pen.  In  some  one  not  raised  up 
yet,  it  will  find  its  soul  and  its  sword.  Do  you  say,  that 
the  question,  that  this  is  the  point  of  doubt  ?  Friend,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  glowing  eyes,  and  a  gloomy  earnestr. 
nesa,  which  seemed  to  thi-ill  through  his  frame,  "  let  ns  trust 
in  God  1  let  not  the  atom  distnist  the  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse !  That  great  Being  has  kindled  the  first  fires  of  rev- 
olution; he  has  raised  up,  succesMvely,  the  prophet  and  the 
scribe;  he  has  consolidated  the  phalanx,  and  he  will  not 
leave  his  work  incomplete.    Do  you  question  your  memory 
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for  Bome  name,  for  some  leader  who  shall  lead  the  onset  ? 
There  are  many,  and  were  it  not  for  fear  of  presumption,  I 
might  liazard  an  opinion  whom  this  leader  will  be.  Ha 
will  be  led,  as  a  child,  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  when 
tbe  time  shall  come,  and  that  time  is  approaching ;  let  ua 
wait  t 

"This  then,"  said  the  stranger,  raising  hia  lofty  head  and 
gazing  out  upon  the  storm  which  was  rolling  off  to  the 
soath,  "  thia  then  is  tho  point  which  we  have  reached.  The 
legions  are  armed,  the  ranks  are  arranged,  the  leaders  await 
but  the  trumpet  of  tbe  enemy  to  charge  !  It  is  this  I  have 
toiled  for,  wearing  myself  out,  and  exhausting  my  life  ;  but 
I' would  give  to  the  cause  a  million  lives  did  I  possess  them. 
My  name  may  not  be  uttered  by  a  single  voice,  the  form 
which  enclosed  my  spirit  may  moulder  without  an  epitaph 
even,  hut  that  is  of  small  import.  I  have  done  faithfully  my 
duty,  I  have  performed  my  work,  I  have  gone  on  my  way, 
and  I  shall  not  die  until  I  see  the  New  World  inaugurated. 
See!  the  thunder-storm  is  over,  and  the  sky  is  growing 
clear — so  will  it  be  with  us  in  our  struggle  I  Tho  darkness 
and  the  gloom  in  which  wo  are  enveloped  will  be  dissipated 
— ^the  old  things  shall  pass  away,  and  behold  all  things  shall 
become  new  I  See  the  sun  yonder ;  sec  the  glorious  and 
resplendent  orb  chasing  the  gloom,  rising  in  serene  mnjeaty 
above  the  mists  and  the  clouds,  and  mounting  to  its  merid- 
ian of  splendor  and  glory.  It  is  the  sun  of  America !  The 
light  of  the  world  1  It  was  hidden  by  the  darkness,  but  is 
risen.  It  is  risen  I  Oh  marvelous  spectacle !  It  is  risen ! 
Oh  noble  and  consoling  thought  1  It  is  risen  !  and  the  power 
of  a  tnillion  emperors  can  never  obscui'e  one  ray  of  it, : 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  has  rolled  it  on  its  glorious  way, 
the  hope  and  the  pole  star  of  nations! 

With  eyes  fised  almost  with  eestacy  upon  the  great  orb, 
the  stranger  ceased  speaking,  and  seoraed  almost  to  forget 
the  presence  of  his  companion.  He  remained  motionless 
and  silent. 

This  wlence  was  unbroken  by  St.  John,  who,  carried  away 
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in  Spite  of  himself  by  the  words  to  which  he  had  listened, 
pondered  the  thoughts  of  his  companion,  and  sent  las  mind, 
80  to  speak,  througli  that  future  whicli  had  thus  1 
rolled  befoi'e  his  eyes. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  whose  mo*  I 
mentary  excitement  had  yielded  to  his  habitual  cxpresnoaJ 
of  iron  calmness. 

"I  see  that  the  storm  is  over,"  he  said,  "and  now,  sir,  1 1 
must  go  on  my  wa,y,  for  what  purpose  you  know,  for  I  have  ' 
spoken  withotit  reserve,  I  do  not  regret  having  thus  at- 
tered  my  thoughts,  and  related  my  sorrowful  story.  I  have 
accustomed  myself  to  road  human  character  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  were  you  my  bitterest  enemy  I  would  sleep  at 
your  side,  though  you  were  awake  with  a  dagger  in  yonr 
hand !  I  apeak  my  honest  conviction  alone,  friend,  and  I  go 
without  a  fear  that  I  have  committed  an  imprudence.  I  feel  | 
that  we  shall  meet  again." 

Having  thus  spoken  in  a  tone  of  noble  courtesy,  tha  | 
stranger  bowed  to  St.  John,  and  issuing  forth,  mounted  his  I 
horse,  which  was  tied  near,  and  disappeared  on  the  road  to  I 
the  northward, 

St,  John,  too,  mounted,  and  overwhelmed  with  new"! 
thought,  took  his  way  toward  WiUiamsburg,  as  the  last  J 
muttei'ings  of  the  storm  died  away  in  tbe  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HOW    ST,   JOITN    MET  A  FRIEND  IS   WILLI  A  MSB  gKa, 

Once  more  in  Williamsbui-g !  It  was  with  new  emotiong  fl 
that  the  yoimg  man  gazed  upon  the  scene  so  familiar  to  him,  1 
and  he  scarcely  realized  that  he  could  be  the  same  person  I 
who  had  left  it,  carelessly,  so  sliort  a  time  since. 

In  that  lime  his  miud  appeared  to  have  altered  its  wholBj 
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character — to  have  beea  floixled  with  emotions  and   im- 
palsos,  new,  strange  and  undreamed  of. 

He  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  aingulai'  and  mysterious 
personage,  ho  had  felt  his  fiicc  flush  with  fire  as  he  heard   i 
those  blazing  accents ;   a  new  world   had  opened  to  him,  I 
amid  the  ciash  and   roar  of  that  storm — a  fuller  life,  in   * 
the  ohi  church  there,  among  the  memorials  of  dead  gen- 
erations. 

But  a  world  move  novel  and  attractive  had  expanded  itself  ' 
in  another  direction  before  his  enamored  eye — a  world  all  si 
light,  and  verdure,  and  perfume,  where  the  uplands  and  the 
fields,  lit  by  suns  and  moons  of  surpassing  glory,  lay  sleep- 
ing in  the  dews  of  a  screncr  heaven.     A  world  which  he 
entered  with  emiles  and  dghs  to  the  music  of  a  millioa  sing- 
ing birds  in  the  foliage,  and  myriads  of  streams,  that  danced 
over  diamondii  and  pearls.  That  music  and  melody  resound- 
ed in  his  cars  like  the  dreamy  music  of  the  Eolian  harp,  aii<)   { 
a  celestial  harmony  seemed  to  pervade,  lilie  a  mysterious  u 
dertone,  the  sound  of  the  singing-birds   and   the  flowing  -| 
water — the  voice  of  a  "simple  girl." 

The  town,  thus,  seemed  to  rise  on  the  young  man's  sight 
foi'  the  first  time,  and  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  slowly,  I 
and  with  smiles,  he  looked  up  at  the  houses,  and  wondered  { 
that  he  had  never  before  observed  how  picturesque  they  . 
were,  reheved  against  tho  foliage,  and  running  in  long,  prct-  j 
ty  rows  with  the  white-sanded  street. 

Was  this  the  place  he  had  hated  so  ?     Could  this  be  the  | 
"odious  town"  he  had  maligned  so?    Why  it  was  a  fairy  1 
village  in  a  lovely  land,  and  the  children  who  tripped  along 
the  street  with  little  glancing  feet  and  rippling  curls,  were 
the  sweetest  forms  that  the  eye  could  possibly  behold. 

So  true  is  it  that  tlio  view  we  take  of  life  depends  o 
eyes  which  we  regard  it  with.  Some  lips  will  sneer,  and  ^ 
others  laugh ;  to  tho  melancholy,  the  jaundiced  the 
happy,  the  iairest  and  most  brilliant  May  day  loners  with  J 
clouds;  to  the  happy,  tho  buoyant,  the  rejoiceful  vision  oil  1 
the  lover,  the  gloomiest  December  is  a  flowery  spring. 
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The  young  man's  whole  nature  was  changed,  and  he  eren 
thought  of  Lord  Dutimore,  as  he  glanced  toward  the  palace,  I 
with  indifference  and  unconcern. 

Ho  went  toward  the  old  lialeigh  tavern,  whose  long  row 
of  dormer  windows  sparkled  in  the  May  sunlight,  and  whei 
the  smiling  ostler  took  his  hoi'so,  the  young  man  rewarded 
his  cheerful  face  with  a  pistole. 

"With  head  erect,  lipa  smiling,  and  eyes  full  of  light,  Mr.  I 
St.  John  then  went  toward  the  front  of  the  building,  and  j 
here  he  was  quickly  accosted  by  a  laughing  and   hearty 
Toico,  which  uttered  the  words: 

"  Wliy  morbleu !  my  dear  fellow,  yoa  look  like  a  con-  j 
qaeror.     Give  you  greeting!" 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight  or  forty,  of  tall  1 
stature,  of  vigorous  frame,  and  that  erect  and  martial  bear-   ] 
ing  which  indicates  the  profession  of  arms  at  some  poitio 
of  the  owner's  lite.     The  worthy  wore  a  rich  suit  of  dark  J 
cloth,  profusely  embroidered,  a  Flanders  hat  witb  a  black  \ 
feather  bound  aronnd  it,  and  a  pair  of  Jargo  spurs  glittered 
upon  the  heels  of  his  horaeman's  boots,  against  which  a  \ 
long  sword,  buckled  by  an  old  leather  belt,  incessantly  rat 
tied. 

The  face  was  decidedly  a  pleasant  one,  the  forehead  broad 
and  skirted  by  short,  dark  hair;  a  lieavy  mustache  as  black 
as  midnight  fringed  the  finn  lips,  and  the  briUiant  eyes 
sparkled  and  shone  with  a  laughing  good  liumor.  The  &ce 
of  the  stranger  seemed  that  of  a  soldier,  a  bon  camarado  of 
a  thousand  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  and  the  heavy  mus- 
tache which  was  curled  toward  the  eyes  seemed  to  be  eter- 
nally agitated  by  niemment.  I 

"  Good  morrow,  my  dear  captain,"  said  St.  John,  sbak-  " 
ing  hands,  "  how  are  Madame  Waters  and  the  little  stream- 
lets, and  what  brings  you  to  "Williamsburg  ?" 

"Baatal"  cried  the  captain,  "there's  a  flood  of  ques- 
tions, and  I  content  myself  with  replying  to  the  first— 
that  the  various  inhabitants  of  Floddeu  are  well  and  joUet, 
Where  have  you  been  ?" 
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"Everywhere — aaotlier  compreheosive  answer," 

"Ahl  you  smile!"  cried  the  captain,  curling  hia  huge  | 
mustache;  "the  fact  is,  mon  ami,  your  face  seeraa  made  for  J 
smiling,  you  do  it  ao  well." 

"  Because  I  am  in  good  spirits." 

"Is  not  everybody?" 

"I  was  not  the  other  day." 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

"  That 's  on  philosophical,"  he  said,  sagely ;  "  keep  up  the  j 
spirits," 

"I  can  't  always." 

"Why?" 

"They  are  tried." 

"  And  this  other  day  ?" 

"They  were  tried  by  his  Excellency,  Lord  Dnnmore." 

"  Ah,  ah  1  by  his  Excellency  you  say  1  Mbrbleu  /  he  >s  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  in  truth,  I  understand  !" 

"He  acted  like  a  shower-bath  for  me," 

"But  you  seem  to  have  had  the  glow  of  reaction!"  said 
the  captain,  laughing,  "  and  I  do  n't  wonder  at  it.  As  I  tell 
my  fnend,  the  Seigneur  Mort-Reynard  Hamilton,  when  he 
growls  sometimes,  and  abuses  even  my  claret,  the  wretch ! 
as  I  tell  hint,  there  's  nothing  like  sunshine  and  May !  Venlra  ■ 
sainte  Gris!  what  a  day  I  'Tis  enough  to  make  a  fellow  j 
swear  from  pure  excess  of  spirits !" 

"  Swear  away  then,"  said  St.  John,  laughing,  "  and  draw  J 
on  your  assortment  of  French  oaths," 

"Ei'cnch  !  I  never  swear  in  French,  mon  ami,  I  heartUy  J 
despise  the  Fran^au,  morhleti !  they  're  a  nation  of  frog  J 
eaters  i" 

"You  "do  n't  like  them?"  asked  St.  John,  laughing  ; 
can  understand  then  that  you  never  utter  a  single  'mor-  J 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  captain,  "perhaps  now  and  then  an  \ 
oath  of  this  deHcription  accidentally  escapes  me,  but  prepend, 
mon  ami,  I  detest  the  Gauls,  though  they  're  brave  as  steel. 
Yon  see  I  fought  them  for  a  number  of  years  like  an  iKS«i«i  J 
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Bt  Gratz,  at  Lissa,  at  Minden  and  elsewhere,  and  I  assure 
you  they  were  a  devil  of  a  set.  I  tell  you,  comrade,  if  yoa 
give  a  mounseer  his  champagne  and  his  gloire — and  add  a 
few  chansons  and  the  eyes  of  a  young  woman — if  the 
Frenchman  has  these  he  will  cheerfully  march  into  a  trench 
and  be  shoveled  in  the  same  trench  with  pleasure.  At  Min- 
den— ^hut  hurc  I  am  running  into  a  story  as  usual.  Bastal 
ft  miserable  world  where  a  fellow  must  be  ever  fighting  bia 
battles  over  again  1" 

And  the  captain  closed  bis  lips  as  though  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  continue. 

"  There  is  some  apology  for  roy  thinking  of  Minden,  com- 
rade," he  said,  "  as  the  newly-arrived  private  secretary  of 
his  Excellency  was  there." 

"  Who— Captain  Foy  ?" 

"The  same." 

"At  Minden?" 

"And  fought  like  a  Trojan,  A  keen  fellow,  that  Foy; 
looks  a  long  way  ahead,  and 's  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  mor- 
bku!" 

St.  John's  eyes  were  directed  down  the  street, 

"What  attracts  your  attention,  comrade?"  said  the  soU 
diei'. 

"  The  individual  who 's  as  sharp  as  a  razor,"  said  St.  John, 
laughing  ;  "I  hope  ho  won't  cut  us," 

"Who?  why  it 's  Foy  in  person." 

"And  coming  straight  toward  us." 

"MhbienI  we'll  give  our  brother  soldier  a  military  sa-   | 
lute,"  said  the  captain,  laughing,  and  placing  his  left  band   . 
on  the  hilt  of  bis  swoi'd ;  "let's  see  if  he  recognizes  hU 
'  compafffton  d'  armes  f' " 
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As  the  soldier  uttered  these  words,  Captain  Foy,  private 
secretary,  confidential  adviser,  and  general  secret  agent  of 
his  Excellency,  Lord  Dunmore,  approached  the  spot  where 
he  stood  with  St.  John. 

Captain  Foy  was  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  of  tall  stat- 
m-e,  with  a  pale,  cold  countenance,  piercing  eyes  beneath 
shaggy  broivs,  and  a  certain  mixture  of  boldness  and  steal th- 
iness  in  his  carriage,  which  bronght  to  the  mmd  the  idea  of 
an  animal  of  the  tiger  specii's — at  once  soft  and  cmel,  calm 
and  ferocious. 

There  was  abont  the  man  an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  ibrcibly  impressed  upon 
the  beholder  the  opinion  that  he  was  habitually  employed 
in  what  was  then  known  as  "  secret  service."  The  secretary 
was  richly  clad,  but  wore  no  sword,  not  even  a  parade 
weapon,  and  as  he  approached,  Mr.  St.  John  felt  as  if  a 
portion  of  Lord  Dunmore  himself  were  walking  toward 
hira. 

"Why  my  dear  Foy,"  said  Captain  Waters,  making  & 
toilitary  salute  as  the  secretary  came  opposite  to  him, "  real- 
ly delighted  to  see  you  1  You  have  n't  forgotten  an  old 
comrade,  eh  ?" 

The  secretary's  calm,  piereing  eye,  dwelt  for  an  instant 
upon  the  soldier's  face,  and  he  replied  at  once,  with  a  bow, 

"  By  no  means,  Captain  Waters.  I  am  pleased  to  meet 
with  you,  and  with  you,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  The  same  to  you  my  boy,"  replied  the  captain,  with  great 
good  humor;  "I  reply  for  both  of  us.  You're  looking 
rather  thin  and  pale,  which  is  probably  owing  to  your  con- 
finement in  your  abominably  disagreeable  office  of  secretary, 
and  I  find  you  no  longer  the  jolly  companion  yon  were  on 
the  continent ;  but  I  'm  delighted  to  see  you," 
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■eciprocate  jour  oblig'ing  sentimenta,  Captain,"  sdd 
Foy,  in  the  Bame  serene  tone. 

"  Ton  really,  then,  have  not  forgotten  me  ?" 

"  By  no  means  1  I  think  that  is  proved  by  saluting  yoa 
at  once,  though  I  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  you." 

"Why  cevlaiuly,"  cried  the  captain.  '■'■  MorlHeu.!  that 
never  occurred  to  me.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  comrade,  I  am 
deteriorating,  I  'm  getting  fat  and  stujnd  for  want  of  fight- 
ing. Tonnerre  I  if  I  only  had  Minden  for  an  hour!  I'd  get 
well  again,  or  the  devil 's  in  it  1" 

"A  terrible  fight,  Captain  Watei-a." 

"  Perfectly  gloidoua !" 

"  We  wei-e  near  each  other  frequently,  I  remember." 

"Morbleu!  that 'a  a  great  compliment!"  cried  the  sol- 
dier. 

"A  compliment,  sir?" 

"  To  myself,  foith !" 

The  secretary  bowed  serenely. 

"  No  simpers  and  disclaimers,  comrade  !"  said  the  soldier ; 
"may  the  devil  eat  mo  whole,  if  you  did  o't  fight  like  a  wild 
boar.  At  present,  companion,  permit  me  to  say  that  your 
countenance  resembles  that  of  a  clergyman  ;  on  the  day  of 
Minden,  it  reaembled  that  of  Mars,  parbleu  !  A  devil  of  a 
fight,  friend !  and  you  did  your  part  like  a  firebrand !" 

As  the  captain  spoke  thus  in  his  rough,  laughing  voice,  a 
slight  color  seemed  to  tinge,  for  a  moment,  the  pale  cheek 
of  the  soldier-secretary,  aud  his  eyes  wandered.  He  re- 
covered instantly,  however,  bis  presence  of  mind,  and  with, 
a  movement  of  his  hand,  said, 

"I  fear  you  are  too  complimentary,  air;  I  did  but  ray 
small  parti"  ' 

"  MurUeu  I  't  was  a  large  part,  companion.  I  '11  say  ihat 
everywhere,  and  do  you  full  justice,  if  you  are  the  secretary 
of  my  Lord  Dnnraore,  whom  I  've  not  yet  fallen  very  much 
in  love  with.  In  fact,  I  dislike  that  worthy  nobleman  to  an 
extent  really  wonderful,  but  I  do  n't  commit  injustice.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  my  dear  St.  John,  that 
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Captain,  or  Secretary  Foy,  went  throngh  the  ranks  of  tiie 
French  at  Mindcn  like  a  flaming  Eword,  and  that  he  was 
publicly  complimented  by  his  commanding  officer,  on  fall 
parade,  afterwards."  I 

Foy  made  a  modest  movement  with  hia  hand. 
"  You  forget  after  Lissa,  Captain  Watei-s,''  he  said,  "  and 
for  fear  yon  will  not  mention  it,  I  will  inform  Mr.  St.  Joha  J 
that  yoit  were  pnblicly  thanked  also,  sir."  j 

"Why  so  I  was!"  cried  the  captain.    "  I 'd  forgotten  it  I"  ] 
"  I  have  not,  mt,  as  I  shall  not  forget  the  flash  of  your  1 
Bword  in  the  charge,"  ] 

"See  now!"  s-iid  the  captain,  laughing,  "how  pleasant  -I 
this  is."  1 

"Pleasant?" 

"Yes,  recalling,  morhleu!  all  these  tender  recollections  1 
There  is  one,  however,  my  dear  Foy,  which  affects  me  even 
still  more  deeply." 

"  What  '3  that,  captain  ?" 

"  The  little  scene  at  Rcinfela !"  i 

And  the  cajitain  burst  into  laughter. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  touched  the  secretary's  pale  fiice.  I 

"  Basta  I"  cried  the  ctptain.    "  I  sec  you  remember !"       I 

"Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  the  secretary,  serenely.  I 

"Under  the  bastion !"  I 

"  Yea,  wr."  1 

"A  little  diicl,  my  dear  friend,"  eaid  the  captain  to  St,   j 

John,  by  way  of  explanation ;  "  a  little  bont  between  Foy-  ] 

and  myself.     I  regret  to  say  that  our  present  dear  spinto^    I 

adviser,  as  I  rogiird  him,  and  myself,  fell  out  about  a — " 

*'  Ab,  Captain  Waters !  why  recall  these  fuUiea  ?"  j 

"  Why  not  ?    They  were  but  youthful  pranks."  I 

"  That  is  all,  sir."  »  I 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  H  was  a  girl  that  we  quarreled  J 

for.     Wo  fought  the  nest  morning,  and  faitli  I  both  of  uS  4 

were  a  month  in  the  hospital  I" 

"Unfortunately,"  said  the  secretary,  "that  is  true — ^jiist 
a  mouth  I" 
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"  And  you  remember,  my  dear  comrade — ?" 

"What,  Captain  Waters?" 

"We  were  lying  in  cots,  nest  to  each  other." 

"  Tea,  I  remember." 

"  And  I  made  yon  explain,  with  the  arm  I  had  slaahed,  I 
the  coup  which  broke  my  guard,  and  I'an  me  very  nearly  ] 
through  the  gizzard.  Morbleu!  'twas  admirable,  and  I  ] 
adored  you  after  that  blow  !" 

With  which  the  captain  laughed. 

"  See  how  pleasant 't  is,  recalling  these  scenes  of  the  past," 
he  said.  "  IRlf  himmel !  is  thei-e  any  thing  like  it  ?  Here  1 
I'm  getting  fat  and  vegetating,  and  becoming  a  country  1 
squire,  thinking  only  of  tobacco  and  wheat,  and  with  not  a  I 
care  in  the  world,  when,  foraierly,  in  the  good  old  times,  I  J 
waa  lean  and  full  of  muscle,  with  a  wrist  of  bone  and  sinew, 
not  a  sous  in  my  pocket,  and  half  the  time  not  knowing  ] 
whereto  lay  my  head  1  Bah!  it's  really  deplorable— " 
not  comrade  ?" 

"  I  think  it  more  agreeable,  sir." 

"More    agreeable  I     You   don't   really?     But   I  C 
wonder  at  your  mistake— you  've  not  tried  it." 

"  I  am,  like  yourself,  no  longer  a  soldier." 

"  Why  BO  you  are  not." 

"I  am  a  civilian." 

"And  a  secretary.  My  dear  comrade,"  said  the  captain, 
sighing,  "we  have  both  deteriorated.  I  foresee  that  wo 
shall  have  no  more  amusement,  no  life,  no  frolics  I  For  the 
future  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  fate.  No  more  Mindens, 
no  Lissas,  no  glotions  assaults  like  that  of  Breslau,  where  I 
think  the  devil  got  loose ;  no  battles  or  skirmishes  any  more  I 
In  the  bitterness  of  my  regret,  comrade,  I  could  propose  a 
bout  here  in,  the  street,  that  I  might  thus  be  taken  back  I 
to  old  times  and  learn  the  covp  of  Betnfels  !  I  despair  of  | 
any  amusement  in  the  future,  comrade,  unless — but  that  it 
idle." 

"  Unless,  captain  ?" 

"  Unless  Dunmore  will  afford  it." 
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The  secretary  retired  into  himself  suddenly,  all  thoughts 
of  the  post  seemed  to  disappear,  and  his  pale  face  became 
impenetrable. 

"  That  reminds  mo,  Captain  Waters,"  he  said,  with  formal 
courtesy,  "  that  my  duties  recall  mo  to  his  lordship's  pres- 
ence— I  liave  already  tarried  too  long.  1  have  the  honor  to 
salute  you,  gentlemen," 

And  the  secretary  bowed,  and  then  moved  toward  the 
palace. 

"I  say,  my  dear  Foyl"  called  the  captain. 

"Sir,"  said  the  secretary,  half  turning. 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  his  Excelieney,  and  tell  him  I 
am  thii-aling  for  something  to  do.  If  he  '11  only  endeavor 
now  to  Inm  the  Burgesses  out  of  doors  and  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  meeing  you,  sword  in  band,  and  learning  the 
coup — of  Reinfels,  you  know !" 

A  strange  smile  flitted  over  the  subtle  face  of  the  secre- 
tary, but  he  only  bowed.     . 

In  a  moment  ho  disappeared  at  the  comer  of  the  street 
which  led  to  the  palace. 

Captain  Ralph  Waters  looked  after  hira  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  and  then  moving  his  head  up  and  down,  said  to  St. 
John, 

"My  dear  companion,  there  goes  one  of  the  moat  dan- 
gerous fellows  under  heaven  I  As  close  as  a  trap,  as 
brave  as  steel,  and  as  cunning  as  the  devil.  Take  care  of 
him !" 

"Thanks  for  your  warning,"  s^d  St.  John,  laughing, 
"but  I  'm  not  afraid," 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  feel  so  myself.  In  case  of  trynig  the  coup 
of  Remfels,  I  count  on  you." 

"ThecoMp^' 

"In  a  duel  with  Foy,  I  mean," 

"  Certainly  ;  and  if  ever  I  'm  in  want  of  a  second,  you  '11 
act  for  me  ?" 

"  Morbleu  I  with  delight,  my  dear  comrade  1" 
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"  It  'a  a  bargain  f " 

"  Sigued  and  sealed." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  may  call  on  you." 

And  the  friends  parted,  going  each  a  different  way. 


CEAPTEE  XXIS. 


now   A   VIEG 


GIEL    WKOTB    TKBSBS   IN  '74.     I 

St.  John  was  going  along  in  a  reverie,  with  hia  head 

hanging  down,  his  hands  idle  at  his  side,  his  steps  wander- 
ing and  uncertain,  aa  the  steps  of  drunkards  and  lovera,  those 
true  brethren,  are  so  apt  to  be,  when  suddenly  he  found 
himself  arrested ;  a  gross  material  obstacle  encountered 
him,  hia  hat  was  thrnat  forcibly  quite  over  his  eyea,  and  ha 
waked  up,  so  to  apeak,  from  his  dream. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  his  attention  was  a  alight 
gentleman,  clad  in  a  suit  of  dark  drab  cloth,  and  carrying 
under  hia  arm  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  gentleman,  with  a 
profusion  of  smiles  and  numerous  deprecating  waves  of  the 
hand,  uttered  a  flood  of  apologies,  accompanied  by  conrte-  j 
ous  bows. 

"  I  beg  you  '11  not  trouble  yourself  about  auoh  a  trifle,   J 
Mr.  Purdie,"  said  St.  John,  shaking  hands  with  the  editor 
of  the  old  "  Virginia  Gazette,"  "  't  was  the  most  natural   1 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  Very  awkward  in  me !  really  now,  excessively  awkward, 
Ml-.  St.  John  !"  I 

"  'T  was  my  own  fiiult," 

"Pardon  me,"  returned  Mr.  Purdie,  with  courteous  per-  ] 
Bistence,  "I  was  really  to  blame!  But  this  copy  of  veraea  ] 
absorbed  me," 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  friend,  have  it  aa  you  will ;  but  pray  t 
let  me  have  a  sight  of  the  copy  of  verses  which  interested  i 
you  so."  I 
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"  Willingly,  my  dear  sir." 

And  Mr.  Purdie  handed  a  letter  to  Mr.  St.  John.  Aa  hia 
eyes  fel!  upon  the  hand-writing,  a  slight  color  came  to  the 
young  man's  cheek,  and  be  smiled.  Mr.  Pardie  wondered 
at  the  sparkling  eyes  and  deep  interest  betrayed  by  the 
young  man  as  he  read  the  verses ;  but  we  shall  soon  under- 
stand the  reason. 

The  letter  and  poem  were  word  for  word  aa  follows.  We 
Lave  even  retained  the  spelling  and  capital  letters  customary 
at  the  period  in  written  composition. 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  Virffiniu  Gazette. 
"  SiE : — The  accompanying  verses  are  sent  to  yon  by  a 
Country  Girl,  who  hopes  they  will  meet  your  Approval. 
Tour  Correspondent  withholds  her  Name  from  Fear  of  the 
CritiiJcs,  whom  she  truly  detests.  They  're  an  odious  Set  I 
are  they  not,  Mr.  Purdie  ?  A  Portion  of  the  Effusion  may 
make  you  laugh,  Sir.  I  offer  you  a  Salute  to  bribe  you  in 
Favour  of  ray  Verses;  but  observe,  Sir  1  't  is  only  when  yow 
find  me  out!  That  I'm  resolved  you  shall  never  do.  AU 
I  shall  say  is,  that  I  've  the  Ilonour  to  be  humble  Cousin  to  a 
very  high.  Jlfilitar)/  Functionary  of  this  Colony,  who  honours 
me  with  his  Esteem !  Now  do  piint  my  effusion,  dear,  good 
Mr.  Purdie.  I  like  you  so  much  because  you  are  a  true 
Friend  to  the  Cattse  of  Liberty.  We  've  sealed  up  all  oar 
Tea,  and  I  'd  walk  with  bare  Feet  on  hot  Ploughshares  be- 
fore I  'd  drink  a  drop  of  the  odious  Stuff! 

"  I  am  Mr.  Purdie'3  friend, 


"  Penult  a  giddj,  triOing,  Girl, 

For  once  to  fill  your  Poet'g  Corner, 
She  cares  oot  though  the  Criticks  snarl. 

Or  Beaus  and  MucarDoiea  scom  faer  j 
She  longs  in  Print  her  Lines  to  Bee, 

Oblige  her,  (aure  70U  oan  't  rofiifle  it,) 
And  if  you  find  hor  out,  your  Fee 

Shall  be — to  hiss  Aw — if  you  chooao  it. 
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PerhflpB  jou  '11  think  the  Fee  too  BnuUl — 

You  would  not  thiuk  bo  if  7011  kaew  herl 
For  ehe  has  Charms  confessed  bj  all 

Who  have  Ibe  Ilappinesa  to  view  her. 
Tho  Fftvonr  that  to  you  aha  proffers 

Has  been  Boliclted  in  vain. 
And  monj  Qattering,  splendid  Oflbrs 

Kcjected  with  a  coli  Disdain, 
fibu  seoms  tliQ  Man  iiowever  prettf, 

However  Riches  round  him  fiow. 
However  wise,  or  great,  or  witty, 

That  'a  to  his  Country's  Rights  a  Foo. 
He  that  W>  flatter  Folks  m  Power, 

Hia  Coontry'a  Freedom  would  betray, 
Deaervea  the  GoUowa  every  Hour, 

Or  worEB— to  feel  a  Tyruut'e  Sway  I 
May  such  alono  be  UDprotecled 

By  Jostico  and  by  Nature's  Laws, 
And  to  Despotic  Powers  subjected. 

Suffer  (he  Miseries  they  cause. 
To  scorn  them  is  each  Female's  Duty ; 

Let  them  no  Ohildren  have,  or  Wifb, 
May  they  ne'er  meet  the  Smiles  of  Beauty, 

Nor  any  socifd  Joys  of  Life  1" 


These  were  the  lines  which  cauaod  Mr,  St.  John's  eyes  to 
epartle  and  his  face  to  hoara  with  smiles.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  not  dil£cult.  As  the  reader  has  guessed,  they 
were  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Bonnybel  Vane, 

"■Well,  ail-,"  said  Mr.  Pui-die,  smiling,  when  the  young'] 
man  had  finished,  "yon  seem  as  much  pleased  as  myself." 

"I  am  delighted,  my  dear  Mr.  Purdie,"  was  the  laughing 
reply,  "  indeed  I  admire  them  so  greatly  that  I  shall  esteem 
as  a  great  favor  the  gift  of  the  mannsciipt,  promising  you  a 
clear  copy  in  an  hour." 

"  I  see  not  the  least  objection,  my  dear  Mr.  St,  John — pray^ 
keep  them — a  friend  eh  ?"  he  added  with  a  sly  smile ;  "  and' 
now  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

The  friends  parted,  and  Mr.  St.  John  hastened  to  liis  lodg 
ings  to  make  the  copy  he  had  promised.    Tho  occupation 
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was  often  iDterruptetl  by  laughter,  but  the  copy  was 
at  last  and  sent  to  the  oflSce  of  the  "Virginia  Gazette. 

On  the  fourtli  page  of  the  old  journal  for  June  2, 1774, 
the  reader  wilt  find  them  now,  though  unaccompanied  by 
the  letter,  good  Mr.  Puvdio  haying  given  his  space  to  raore 
important  events  thau  the  epistles  of  young  ladies.  Here, 
in  the  discolored  pages  of  the  old  colonial  paper,  were  the 
versos  found  by  the  present  writei-.  You  read  Buch  old 
pieces  with  smiles  and  sighs  if  you  are  a  dreamer.  Where 
now  are  the  lips  which  kissed,  the  eyes  that  shone — all  the 
"  olianns"  which  true  lovers  "  confessed" — the  archness,  the 
iavor,  the  disdain  ?  From  fai'-off  fields — the  fields  of  colo- 
nial "Vlr^nia — sbines  the  form  of  this  lovely  little  maiden, 
so  long  dead.  She  passed  away  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream 
— like  the  brilliant  old  days  she  adorned  with  her  loveliness 
— ^her  bright  eyes  and  curls,  her  blushes  and  smiles.  But 
being  dead  she  stiU  lives  and  speaks;  lives  here  on  the  yel- 
low old  page,  as  up  there  on  the  canvas !  The  "  giddy  girl " 
was  a  heroine  at  heart  ;  that  heart,  like  ten  thousand  more 
of  her  sex's,  beat  high  and  true  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolu- 
tion! 

Toute  dame,  lout  honneur  ! 


finished    ^^| 
2.  1774.       ^ 


CHAPTER  XX5. 


TuE  young  man  had  just  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and 
bad  scarcely  seated  himself,  when  a  knock  came  at  his  door, 
and  a  servant,  Wearing  the  livery  of  Lord  Dunmore,  entered^  j 
and  bowing  respectfully,  handed  him  a  note, 

"  Good,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  now  I  think  the  storn)  J 
comes  ;  1  am  summoned  to  bo  scolded,  or  arrested." 

And  he  calmly  read  the  note,  bidding  the  servant  retm-n.  j 
The  communication  was  in  these  words  : 
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"  Mr.  Secretary  Foy  presents  his  respects  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  requests,  on  the  pavt  of  his  Excellency  Loi'd  Dunmore, 
that  Mr.  St.  John  will  attend  at  the  palace  this  afternoon, 
for  conversation  witli  his  lordship  on  military  affairs. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  young  man,  tossing  the  paper  care- 
lessly on  the  table,  "I  suppose  there'll  be  an  exploBion. 
I  care  nothing." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  he  mado  his  toilette,  proceeded  to 
the  palace,  and  was  nshered  into  the  council  chamber- 
Lord  Dunmore,  clad  with  his  habitual  splendor,  sat  oppo- 
site the  [Kirtraits  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  members  of  his 
council  occupying  large  leather  chairs  ranged  in  a  circle. 
Behind  the  table,  draped  with  red  damask,  and  covered  with 
papers,  the  pale  face  of  Captain  Foy  was  seen,  as  he  bent 
over  the  documents  lying  before  him. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  nshered  in  with  great  form,  and  baring 
attracted  the  Governor's  attention,  made  that  dignitary  a 
bow,  which  was  perfectly  courteous  and  stiff. 

His  ejo  then  mado  the  circuit  of  the  apaitmeot — dwelt 
on  the  members  of  the  council,  the  secretaiy,  the  Governor 
in  the  center. 

It  looked  very  much  like  a  trial  for  high  treason,  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Star  Chamber, 

Lord  Dunmore,  upon  whose  brow  was  visible  its  costom- 
arj  expression  of  hauteur  and  ill  humor,  acknowledged  the 
young  man's  salute  by  the  least  possible  movement  of  hta 

The  members  of  the  council  were,  however,  better  bred, 
and  inclined  their  heads  courteously,  as  the  new 
luted  them. 

*'Well,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Lord  Dunmore,  moving  widi 
dignity  in  his  large  throne-like  chair,  "I  see  you 

"  I  did  receivo  a  note  from  Captiiin  Foy,  your  Excellency, 
"I  instructed  him  to  write,  as  yon  doubtless  saw," 
Mr.  St.  John  inclined,  calmly. 
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His  Exoellency  did  not  seem  pleased  at  the  small  effect 
produced  upon  bis  visitor  by  tbe  solemnity  and  state  of  his 
reception.  Hi^  brow  clouded  with  its  unpleasant  frown,  and 
his  head  rose  more  haughtily  than  ever. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said,  almost  rudely,  "  to 
express  my  disapprobation  of  yonr  lengthened  absence  from 
command  of  my  guards.  You  must  be  aware,  sir,  that  such 
absence  does  not  comport  with  my  views  of  the  duty  of  the 
commander  of  that  body,  but  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  any 
thing  in  explanation  from  yourself,  sir," 

Afl  the  Governor  apoke,  tbo  old  flush  of  anger  came  to 
Mr.  St.  John's  face,  and  his  head  rose  proudly  erect  as  he 
listened  to  tliese  words,  even  more  insulting  in  tone  than 
significance.  The  folly  of  any  exhibition  of  ill  temper  seemed,' 
however,  to  strike  him  at  once,  and  he  controlled  himself  in 
an  instant. 

"  Do  not  be  embarrassed,  sir,"  said  the  Governor.  "  I 
have  no  desire  to  confuse  you," 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Excellency,"  said  the  young 
man,  calmly,  "  but  I  do  n't  feel  at  all  confused  or  embar- 
rassed." 

"  I  thought,  being  a  young  man,  sir — " 

"  That  I  was  a  clodhopper  ?  No,  your  Excellency,  that 
is  not  my  station  in  society,"  replied  Mr.  St.  John,  with 
calm  politeness. 

The  vein  on  Lord  Dunmore's  brow  swelled,  and  his  httlo 
eyes  began  to  gleam  with  anger,  lie  plainly  resented  the 
tone  of  unconcern  in  the  delinquent,  and  was  carried  out  of 
his  equanimity. 

"  You  amuse  youi-self  at  my  expense,  ar,"  he  said,  coldly, 
"  and  intimate  that  I  intended  as  an  insult  what  was  not  so 
meant.  My  observation  arose  from  tbe  way  in  which  you 
cari7  your  bat,  sir — what  I  should  call  an  uneasy  way !" 

And  the  Governor  frowned. 

Mr.^St.  John  was  motionless  and  silent  for  a  moment,  in 
presence  of  the  man  who  waa  guilty  of  this  immense  exhibi- 
tion of  ill  breeding 
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He  surveyed  Lord  Dunmore  with  an  expression  of  fiigid 
aiirpriso,  which  caused  the  vein  io  that  gentleman's  foreheafl 
to  distend  itself  hugely. 

"My  hat,  your  Excellency?"  said  the  young  man,  with 
freeang  politeness,  "  perhaps  the  uneasiness  your  Excellency 
is  so  good  as  to  observe,  is  cauaed  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
no  place  to  deposit  it,  your  Excellency  not  having  requested 
mo  to  be  seated." 

And  with  the  air  of  a  nobleman  who  has  been  outragedy, 
Mr,  St.  John  made  his  lordship  a  low  and  exaggerated  bow. 

His  lordship  was  beaten  with  his  own  weapons,  bis  rude-.' 
ness  failed,  and  his  ill  temper  laughed  at  in  the  presence  of 
hia  council,  the  most  loyal  of  whom  conld  not  forbear  smil 
ing. 

Ilis  countenance  colored  with  anger,  and  his  eyes 

"  Well,  sir !"  he  said,  "  yon  gentlemen  of  Virginia  are  ex- 
tremely witty !  I  make  you  my  compliments,  sir,  npon  your 
attainments  in  private  theatricals  1  Tour  discourteous  re- 
ply to  my  ample  remark,  however,  sir,  shall  not  move  me. 
If  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  you  were  standing,  it  was  be- 
cause I  am  not  accustomed  to  reqacat  persons  who  are  called 
to  defend  themselves  before  me,  to  be  seated  in  my  pre»- 

The  young  man  met  this  outburst  with  an  expression  of 
cold  disdain  lurking  in  his  eyes,  which  laahed  the  Govemor'B 
anger  into  fuiy. 

"  I  await  your  reply,  aii' !"  he  said,  almost  trembling  with 
rage. 

"  If  your  lordship  will  fi'ame  a  distinct  question,  I  will  re- 
ply," said  Mr.  St.  John.  "I  can  not  answer  your  denund.- 
ation." 

"  I  demand  why  you  have  absented  yourself  from  the  bap*^ 
racks  of  my  guards  ?" 

"  I  went  to  visit  my  relations," 

"That  is  no  excuse,  sir." 

"  I  inform  your  lordship  that  I  left  my  sub- lieutenant  in 
command,"  s^d  the  young  man,  coldly,  controlling  bimaelf. 
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"  That  was  wholly  informal,  without  my  permisaon,  sir !" 

"  Informal,  my  lord  ?" 

"  TeB,  ar  !  worse  1     It  was  a  dereliction  of  dnty !" 

"  Your  lordabip  proceeds  £ir,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
Htand  upon  what  grounds  this  decision  ia  baaed," 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit.,  sir,  of  defending  my  opinions  on 
occasions  like  this !" 

"  This  is,  then,  siaiply  your  ExcoDeDcy's  opinion  ?" 

"  No,  sir — it  is  tbo  opinion  of  every  rational  individnal. 
You  have  deserted  your  post  and  gone  away  at  your  pleas- 
ure, sir,  leaving  your  command  to  take  care  of  itself  I" 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  call  to  your  EKcellenoy's  attection 
the  fiict  that  Virginia  is  not  now  in  a  state  of  war." 

"That  is  nothing,  sir!" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  think  't  is  a  vast  deal.  Dming 
hostilities  I  should  not  have  gone  away." 

"  There  'a  no  difference,  sir  1" 

"Your  Excellency  ia  determined  to  find  fault  with  me." 

"  I  repeat  that  you  have  deserted  your  post,  air  I  I  re- 
peat that !" 

"  I  Iiave  the  honor  to  repeat  that  my  sub-lieutenant  ia  ia 
command."  ' 

"  Yon  know  perfectly,  sir,  that  be 's  no  fit  commander  for 
my  guards !" 

"He's  an    Englishman,  commissioned  by  your  Excel-   j 

"  Mr,  St.  John !"  said  the  Giovernor,  crimson  with  rage,    ' 
"  are  you  aware  with  whom  you  aro  bandying  epithets  and 
contradictions  ?" 

"  Tour  Excellency  has  spoken,  I  have  replied,"  returned 
the  young  man,  bracing  himself  againat  the  coming  storm. 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  I  am  a  peer  of  the  realm  ?"  I 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  That  I  am  the  Govemor  of  this  colony — do  you  know 
that,  MT  ?"  ' 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"And  knowing  this,  sir — knowing  mj  nobility,  and  my 
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—knowing  my  commiaaion  from  hia  Majeaty — a  com- 
■,  which  gives  me  the  power  of  punishing  sedition 
and  treason  1 — knowing  this,  sir,  you  have  presumed  to  ad- 
dress me  as  you  have  done !  Pray,  who  are  you,  sir  f "  added 
liis  Excellency,  almost  trembling  with  rage  and  acorn,  "who 
are  you,  to  reply  to  me  in  this  manner?" 

llie  young  man  made  a  cc-remonioas  bow,  and  in  a  tone  aa   i 
cold  aa  ice,  replied, 

"Only  a  gentleman,  your  lordship  —  that,  and  nothing..! 
more," 

Theso  calm  words  put  the  finishing  tonch  to  Lord  Dun-  I 
more'8  wrath.  Beaten,  defeated,  derided,  humbled  almost, 
by  a  youug  man  who  did  not  lose  his  temper,  while  he  was 
furious ;  exposed  and  humiliated  thus  in  presence  of  his 
council  and  hia  secretary,  the  Governor  shook  with  speech- 
less rage,  and  almost  rose  to  hia  feet  in  the  tumult  of  b 

"Look  you,  Bu-l"  he  cried  with  an  explosion  of  passio 
"  this  interview  has  come  to  a  conclusion !  There  is  bi 
one  reply  I  have  to  make  to  your  insults,  sir !" 

His  lordship  turned  furiously  to  Captain  Foy,  and  would 
have  ended  his  threatening  sentence  by  an  order  to  that 
gentleman. 

Something  in  Captain  Foy's  eye,  however,  seemed  to  a 
rest  him  even  in  the  height  of  hia  rage.  The  dark  glance 
of  the  secretary  and  the  slight  movement  of  his  pale  Ups, 
eeemed  to  produce  an  instant  effect  upon  Lord  Dunmore, 
and  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence  which  doubtless  would 
have  ordered  tho  ari'Cst  of  Mr,  St.  John. 

The  subtle  glance  of  Captain  Foy  seemed  to  arouse  ii 
Governor  his  own  large  supply  of  cunning,  and  he  leaned ' 
hack  silent  for  a  moment  in  his  seat,  scowling  at  the  young 

Mr.  St.  John  preserved  the  same  attitude  of  coldness  and 
disdain,  and  waited  to  he  addressed, 

"  Young  man,"  said  his  Excellency,  with  a  bad  affectation 
of  dignified  forbearance,  "you  have  in  this  conversation 
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adopted  a  manner  of  speakiDg  toward  myself  extremely  ir- 
ritating and  wholly  improper,  coming  from  one  of  your  sigo 
to  myself.  Permit  me,  also,  to  say,  sir,  tlaat  more  than  you 
imagine  \a  dne  to  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  the  representative 
of  his  majesty  in  the  colony,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  colony  to  understand  the  fact,  Tes,  rir!" 
continued  his  Excellency,  cai'ried  out  of  his  assumed  digni- 
ty, "  the  sooner  they  become  convinced  of  tlie  fact,  the  bet- 
ter for  them !  and  I  tbink  that  you,  sir,  have  much  yet  to 
learn." 

"I  desire  to  treat  your  Excellency  with  every  particle  of 
respect  that  is  your  due,"  replied  Mr.  St.  John  coldly. 

"  Those  words  may  contain  a  new  insult,  sir  1" 

"Tour  Excellency's  number  of  imaginary  insults  drives 
me  to  despair." 

"  That's  a  very  pretty  speecli,  sir  I  Then  I  scnrch  for  in- 
Buita !" 

"I  did  not  say  so,  toy  lord." 

"  But  you  looked  it  1"  said  Dunmore,  gradually  yielding 
again  to  hia  anger  ;  "  it  is  your  favorite  mode  of  outraging 
me,  sir !" 

"Toot  Excellency  seems  determined  to  be  outraged.  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  tried  and  convicted  before  my 
Ixeaiing,  in  the  mind  of  your  lordship," 

"  No,  sir !  this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  placed  yonr- 
Belf  upon  my  level,  even  aiTOgatcd  superiority,  I  think,  to 
judge  from  your  lordly  manner  !" 

And  the  Governor's  lip  curled  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes,  sir  1"  said  the  Governor,  the  vein  in  hia  forehead 
agwn  swelling,  "  on  the  day  of  Lady  Dunmore'a  entry  I  waa 
fiubjected  to  your  highness'  imposing  air,  and  was  informed 
that  I  was  afraid  of  a  child.  Yoiu-  liighness,"  ho  continued, 
with  a  disdainful  sneer,  "  was  so  good  as  to  find  fault  with 
my  honest  expression  of  opijiion  about  the  traitor.  Waters, 
and  reprove  mo  with  your  eyes  1  By  Heaven,  sir  !"  cried 
Lord  Dunmore,  starting  up  and  relapsing  into  greater  rage 
than  before,  "by  Heaven,  sir!    I  have  endured  sufficient 
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insult,    and    my  patience  is   ended.      Mr,    Lieutenant   St 
John — " 

"  Stop,  sir  ! — my  lord,  I  should  say — a  moment !"  inter- 
rupted the  young  man,  rismg  to  a  loftier  and  colder  attitude, 
"  I  am  no  longer  Lieutenant  St.  John — I  no  ionger  hold  a 
commission  in  the  service  of  your  Escellency,  or  the  colo- 
ny;  I  resign  that  commission,  and  return  it  to  your  Excel- 
lency, and  scorn  it !" 

As  the  youDg  man  spoke,  bis  face  turned  white  with  raga 
and  disdain,  and  taking  from  his  bosom  the  parchment,  he 
throw  it  at  the  Governor's  feet. 

"  T  is  the  post  of  a  slave  !"  he  said,  "  and  I  '11  be  no  man'a 
lackey  1  Your  Excellency  may  supply  yourself  with  another 
menial  1  I  '11  not  fill  the  position  of  head  waiter  to  any  peer 
of  the  realm  that  ever  was  bom !  I  'm  a  Virginian,  and 
I  'm  free  1  and  I  'II  not  be  your  slave  to  shiver  at  your  frown, 
and  crouch  like  a  hound  at  your  bidding !  I  've  been  out- 
raged and  insulted ;  your  lordship  has  tried  to  put  your  foot 
on  my  neck,  and  I  resist,  that  is  all !  I  resist  I  and  I  add 
that  I  'II  go  to  my  death  before  mortal  man  makes  a  serf 
of  me  1  I  have  done,  sir !  You  hear  what  has  boiled  in  my 
breast  from  the  first  day  I  entered  your  service — from  the 
hour  when,  misled  by  your  unworthy  representations,  I  put 
on  your  livery !  You  bear  a  Virginian's  voice — one  who  'a 
subjected  to  such  insults  as  be  'U  no  longer  endure  1  I  throw 
back  your  lordship's  commission,  and  scorn  it,  and  stamp  on 
it  1     I  '11  not  be  your  slave,  and  I  'm  free  again  I" 

And  trembling  with  passion,  his  eyes  bni-ning  in  his  pale 
fece  like  balls  of  fire,  the  young  man  turned  toward  the 
door. 

Dunmore  rose  up  as  on  springs.  The  members  of  the 
council  had  risen  tumnltnously  to  their  feet  too,  and  the 
eyes  of  Captmn  Foy  glittered  in  his  white  countenance  aS- 
he  towered  above  the  group. 

"  Captain  Foy !"  said  Lord  Dunmore,  pallid  with 
"call  the  sentinel  to  arrest  this  man." 

Mr.  St.  John's  sword — a  part  of  his  full  dress — flashed  ii 
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stantly  from  its  scabbard,  and  he  struck  hia  hat  down  upon 
his  brows  furiously. 

"  I  '11  not  be  arrested !"  he  said  ;  "  I  swore  that  I  would 
first  pluDge  this  aword  into  your  lordsliip's  breast!  &nd  I'D 
do  it !" 

As  the  weapon  flashed  before  his  oycs,  and  these  farioub 
words  resounded  through  the  room,  Lord  Dunmore  trem- 
bled and  drew  back. 

Hia  lordship  was  not  coui-ageous. 

"  I  '11  not  be  an-ested !"  added  the  young  man,  white  with 
wrath ;  "  I  '11  not  be  sent  to  rot  in  a  prison,  or  tried  for 
sedition  on  your  lordship's  evidence.  Ton  have  made  me 
desperate,  and  I  '11  go  all  lengths  to  defend  myself!" 

With  which  words  Mr.  Sl  John  left  the  room  and  the 
palace,  mipursued  and  unmolested. 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  council  broke  up  in 
sion,  and  that  Lord  Dunmore  and  Captain  Foy  remained 
alone. 

Dunmore  strode  about  the  room  crimson  with  rage,  and 
uttering  violent  curses,  with  which  he  seemed  to  endeavor 
to  nnbordcn  himself  of  his  wrath. 

Captain  Foy  was  writing,  serenely,  calm,  pale  and  quiet.  1 

"The  instmotiona  for  Conolly  are  ready,  my  lord,"  ho  j 
said;  "let  us  forget  this  little  scene,  and  come  to  buM* 
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St.  Joux  proceeded  to  his  lodgings,  fi-owning,  ges^^ 
ing  and  muttering  wrathfully,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  passers  by.  Reaching  his  chambers,  he  sat  down,  began 
to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  grew  more  composed. 

"  The  fact  is  I  gave  bira  aa  good  as  ho  sent,"  the  young 
man  at  length  muttered,  with  a  grim  smile,  "insulted  him 
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to  the  teeth,  and  humiliated  him  in  presence  of  hia  council 
— that 's  some  satisfactiou  in  any  event.  I  suppose  I  'm  od 
the  Black  Liat  ere  now,  and  the  order  for  my  arrest  is  issued. 
Let  'em  attempt  it  I  I  '11  not  be  taken  alive,  and  it 's  odds 
if  I  do  n't  raise  such  a  storm  in  the  streets  of  the  good 
town  of  Williamsburg,  as  will  break  aorae  windows  in  his 
Excellency's  pahice !" 

Having  thus  relieved  his  feehngs,  St.  John  was  about  tO 
fell  into  a  reverie  when  his  servant  entered  bearing  the  ta]i 
silver  candlesticks.  Taking  from  the  table  a  letter  which 
the  young  man  bad  not  seen,  ho  placed  it  on  a  waiter  and 
handed  it  to  his  master,  with  the  explanation  that  Dick,  from 
Vanely,  had  brought  it  in  his  absence. 

St.  John  took  the  letter,  motioned  the  serrant  away,  and 
glanced  at  the  superscription.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  his  frowning  brow  cleared  ;  hia  compressed  lips  ex- 
panded with  a  smile.  The  letter  was  sealed  with  bine  war, 
stamped  with  the  Vane  coat  of  arms — an  armed  hand  grasp- 
ing a  sword,  and  beneath,  a  shield  with  three  mail  gaunlets, 
supported  by  a  stag  and  sphynx — the  motto,  ^eetemere,  nao 
timicle.* 

But  St.  John  did  not  look  at  the  seal — the  direction  was 
in  a  handwriting  which  he  knew  perfectly — and  oarefally 
opening  the  letter,  with. a  smile,  and  the  murmured  words, 
"  '  Keither  rashly,  nor  fearfully!' — an  admirable  motto  for 
a  lover !"  read  what  follows : 

"TiiiBLT,  T!ianiiay. 
"  TAesE  to  hia  Mccellenci/,  the  I^ieutenant,  greeting: 

"Papa  bids  me  write  to  your  lordship,  and  say  that  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  to  engage  apartments  for  us  at 
Mrs.  White's,  on  the  night  of  assembly,  as  Mr.  Burwell  has 
invited  us  all  to  stay  with  him  at  his  town  residence,  and  I 
know  somebody  who  's  as  glad  ns  glad  can  be,  for  she  '11  see 
her  dear  SeUe-Bouche — Misa  Burwell  once,  but  now  un- 
happily a  victim  on  the  altar  of  malrimony.f 

*  Hiatoiical  niustration^  No.  XIV.  f  Ibid,  No.  XT. 
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"Having  executed  my  commiasioii  I  might  terminate  my 
letter  here,  but  I  Bhall  take  pity  on  your  lordship's  forlorn 
condition,  so  far  away  from  home,  and  add  a  few  lines.  The 
day  you  went  —  that  ia  yesterday  —  Barry  Hunter  came, 
and  said  that  his  lands  in  the  southwest  of  the  colony  had 
grown  immensely  in  value,  and  that  any  young  lady  loAo 
accepted  him,  might  bo  a  princess  if  she  chose,  and  have  a 
kingdom.  A  piincess,  forsooth  1  A  princess  of  the  woods, 
I  fancy,  with  bears  and  panthers  tor  subjects  I  Neverthe~ 
■leas  Barry 's  extremely  handsome,  and  I  am  seriously  think- 
ing of  marrying  the  young  gentleman,  if  he  aska  me,  which 
he  shall !     Just  mark  my  words,  sir, 

"  Befoie  I  end  I  've  a  favor  to  request  of  your  Excellency. 
"T  ia  to  write  a  line  to  that  tyrannical  Mr.  William  Effing- 
ham of  the '  The  Cove,'  in  Glo'ator,  commanding  him,  on  pain 
of  my  displeasure,  to  bring  ^ate  to  the  assembly.  She  'a 
the  queen  of  goodness,  and  the  star  of  loveliness — at  which 
declaration  I  suppose  your  lordship  laughs,  and  says  'pooh I 
poohl  a  woman  chanting  the  praises  of  another!'  That 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  your  ordinary  turn  for  satire 
and  injustice.  But  say  what  you  choose,  only  write.  If  alio 
does  not  come  I  '11  say  with  Robin  Adair, '  What  'a  the  dull 
town  to  me — Kate  is  not  there  !'  And  you  know  the  other 
words,  '  What  makes  the  assembly  shino  ?>  to  which  I  re- 
ply, Kate !  Mr.  Champ  Effingham  and  Madam  Glare  will 
be  present,  and  't  will  be  a  delightful  family  reunion  1 

"  Will  not  your  Excellency  come  to  Vancly,  and  bestow 
upon  us  the  brilliancy  of  his  conutenance  before  the  assem- 
bly ?  I  pine  without  him ;  my  days  are  spent  in  sighing  and 
looking  down  the  road  ;  I  've  quite  lost  my  appetite,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Alston,  who  was  here  this  morning,  could  not 
make  me  laugh !  WIten  ymt  come  to-morrow,  be  sure  to 
make  a  noise  in  opening  the  great  gate,  that  I  may  pot  oa 
my  best  gown  and  ruffles  to  receive  your  Excellency  as  bo- 
oomcs  his  importance. 

"Goodness  gracious  1  whatafloodof  foolish  nonsense  1  aaif 
so  great  a  militaiy  gentleman  could  think  of  his  poor  littlfl 
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countrj  cousin.  Has  the  exploBion  taken  place  at  the  palace!  I 
I  hope  not.  Of  course  I  do  n't  expect  you  about  half  poet  1 
eleven  to-Tnorrow  morning.  You  innst  be  fur  too  busy  wltl)  J 
mipoitant  matters ! 

"  Your  lordship  will  please  excuse  this  thick,  rough  she^.  I 
of  Bath  post.    'T  is  the  only  paper  in  the  house. 

"  BoNir 

"  PdSto.ripf.^IIave  you  heard  from  the  young  lady  in 
Oki'ater  lately?  I'm  desperately  ansious  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  future  cousin.  Yon  must  introduce  me 
at  the  assembly,  I  shall  make  her  laOyship  my  very  finest 
curtsey." 

The  young  man  dropped  the  hand  which  held  the  letter, 
and  smiled, 

"The  young  lady  in  Glo'aterl"  he  murmured;  "ao  my 
fiiendship  for  that  damsel  has  subjected  us  to  the  curioiul 
eyes,  and  the  gossip  of  the  tattling  world  I  I  'd  certainly 
show  my  taste ;  but  pretty  Miss  Puss  has  a  terrible  rival  I 
Her  countenance  is  lovely,  't  is  very  true,  with  its  beautiful 
eyes  and  bewitching  lips  ;  but  I  look  beyond  to  a  faco  I  've 
loved  from  boyhood !" 

And  he  reread  the  letter,  thinking  that  her  hand  bad 
upon  the  paper.  Poor  St,  John  I  Then  carefully  depo«t^' 
iug  the  paper  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  doublet,  he  went 
and  leaned  from  the  open  window,  and  surveyed  the  moon- 
lit streets  of  the  town,  upon  which  the  shades  of  night  were 
descending. 

An  irresistible  desire  took  possession  of  him  to  wandt 
out  in  the  balmy  night,  and  putting  on  his  h 
forth  into  the  nearly  deserted  streets. 

Buried  in  thought,  he  went  on,  unconsciously,  for  soi 
time.     Suddenly  he  saw  a  grove  of  trees  before  him,  ant 
looking  around,  discovered  that  he  had  made  his  way,  witi 
out  knowing  it,  as  far  as  the  picturesque  "Indian  Ci 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

■WHAT     HAPPBNBD     AT     THE     "iKDIAlT     CAMP." 

The  "Indian  Camp"  was  a  wild  and  secluded  retreat,  tha 

haunt,  in  former  times,  so  said  tradition,  of  the  great  King 
Powhatan  and  his  dusky  followers.  In  course  of  time  it  had, 
however,  become  the  resort  of  thosQ  fond  of  natural  beaU' 
ties — especially  the  chosen  meeting-place  of  lovers.  Many 
allusions  to  it  may  be  found  in  letters  of  the  pGiiod. 

It  now  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  clothed  in 
all  its  wild  and  mysterious  beauty.  Seating  lumaelf  upon  a 
mound  of  moss-covered  rock,  he  gazed  pensively  upon  the 
scene,  sun-endering  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  woman  whom 
he  loved.  For  an  hour  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  objects 
around  him.  Tlie  weird  moonlight  feli  from  the  heights  of 
heaven  unheeded.  The  dazzling  orb  rode  like  a  ship  of 
pearl  through  the  drifting  clouds;  the  melancholy  whip- 
poorwill  sent  his  mournful  cry  from  the  wood ;  the  owl 
whooped  from  the  low  grounds;  the  river  breeze  came 
and  fanned  the  dreamer's  cheek — he  was  still  absorbed  in 
thought. 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  young  man,  "I'll  go  and  essay 
ray  fiite ;  '  to-morrow,  at  half  past  eleven,'  shall  find  me  at 
Vanely,  and  I  '11  put  it  on  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Is  there 
hazard  ?  Did  I  misintei-pret  her  demeanor  on  that  evenmg 
.at  the  tryating  tree  ?     Courage  !  nee  timide,  nee  temere  /" 

And  the  murmur  died  into  silence.  Another  hour  passed 
by,  the  young  man  pondered  still,  gazing  at  the  old  shadowy 
mounds  and  trenches  as  they  gleamed  in  the  moonlight. 

Suddenly  the  light  was  obscured,  and  raising  his  eyes,  he 
saw  that  a  huge  cloud,  moving  slowly  like  a  great  black 
hulk,  had  invaded  the  moon,  and  buried  it  in  its  ebon  folds. 

In  the  darkness  the  ntde  objects  of  the  scene  loomed  out 
more  shadowy  and  solemn  still,  and  tho  cry  of  the  whippoor- 
will  assumed  a  deeper  sadness.    St.  John  rose  and  leaned 
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against  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  ■whose  wide  bougha  cast  an  im- 
penGtrable  shade,  and  thus  elevated,  as  it  were,  above  the 
scene,  listened  to  the  subduedandmygterious  sounds  of  night. 
All  at  once  to  these  etealthy  noifies  vas  added  another 
sonnd ;  he  thought  at  first  that  hia  fancy  deceived  him,  but 
this  impression  soon  disappeared.     He  heard  cautious  voices 


He  bent  forward,  inclining  his  ear  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  surmise.  As  he  gazed 
and  listened,  holding  his  breath  almost,  two  dark  figures 
detached  themselves,  as  it  were,  from  the  darkness,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  spot  which  he  occupied. 

With  an  unconscious  movement  he  drew  deeper  into  the 
shadow  of  the  heavy  boughs,  and,  blended  with  the  shade 
which  they  cast,  was  loat  completely  to  view. 

The  figures  passed  so  close  to  him  that  their  garments  al- 
most toucbed  his  own,  still  whispering  in  a  low  and  stealthy 
tone.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  paces  when  the  obscnring 
cloud  passed  from  the  moon,  and  St.  John  discerned  them 
clearly.  The  first  figure  was  very  tall,  the  other  shortet, 
and  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  iu  a  long  cloak,  upon  whose 
collar  drooped  the  folds  of  what  seemed  a  Spanish  hat,  com- 
pletely concealing  the  face.  i 

The  taller  of  the  two  wore  no  wi-ap])ing,  and  Mr.  St.  Joha  | 
distinctly  recognized  the  form  of  Lindon.     He  bent  earnestly 
toward  his  companion,  and  seemed  to  be  urging  something 
which  had  been  met  with  opposition.     Mr.  St.  John  could 
not  catch  the  words,  which  were  nttcred  in  a  low  and  cau- 
tions, though  very  excited  tone,  and  he  was  glad  that  they 
did  not  reach  him ;  glad  when  the  voice  grew  more  and 
more  a  mere  murmur,  and  Lindon,  with  bis  silent  com- 
panion, disappeared  in  the  distance  and  the  darkness.    Their  -. 
footfalls,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  were  finally  absorbed'] 
by  the  silence,  * 

St.  John  stood  for  an  instant  looking  in  the  direction  they  ' 
had  taken,  and  then,  issnmg  foilh  from  the  shadow,  calmly 
bent  his  way  back  to  Williamsburg. 
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"  That  is  really  somethiog  more  than  I  bat^dned  for," 
Le  mtitteretl  as  he  went  along.  "  I  came  to  enjoy  my  own 
thongbts  in  silence,  and  alone,  and  here  I  stumble  on  this 
□un  and  one  of  his  companions.  They  Bay  that  Lindon  and 
bis  Excellency  bave  exchanged  many  civilities,  and  my  head 
to  half  a  crown !  that  man  is  engaged  in  the  plots  againnt 
the  liberties  of  Virginb  !" 

"  Well,"  continued  the  yonng  man,  after  a  paose,  duiing  j 
which  he  looked  fhoughtfnlly  toward  the  lights  of  the  town, 
which  were,  one  by  one,  disappearing,  like  fire-flies  going 
to  sleep,  "well,  let  this  gentleman  of  the  villainous  counte- 
nance go  on  his  way.  He  is  nothing  to  me,  and  I  do  n't 
fear  that  he  will  do  ns  any  injary.  He  plots  and  walks  in 
darkness  as  his  congenial  element,  but  there  are  others  who 
conspire  against  the  conspirator  I" 

With  these  words  St.  John  returited  to  his  chamber,  and 
after  a  last  look  at  the  moon,  fell  asleep  murmuring  the   | 
motto  of  Bonnybel'a  seal,  "  iVec  t&nere,  7iec  timide  /" 

He  had  a  strange  dream.  He  fancied  himself  agdn  at  the 
Indian  Camp,  with  tbe  mysteiious  figures  of  Lindon  and  hie 
companion  before  him.  They  disappeared,  but  suddenly 
oame  upou  him  again,  before  he  was  aware,  behind  his  back. 
He  saw  Liudou's  face  convulsed  with  a  smile  of  trium|^iant 
hate,  as  he  placed  a  dagger  in  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
with  which  the  cloaked  figure  struck  at  the  young  man*a 
back.  He  started  from  sleep,  and  half  sprung  from  bed,  but  J 
laughing  at  bis  fears,  soon  fell  asleep  again,  bis  slumber  rer  j| 
maining  nninterrnpted  until  morning. 

Do  dreams  ever  forewarn  ?  Had  Mr.  St.  John  beUeved  1 
so,  and  acted  upon  his  convictions,  the  whole  current  of  thia  | 
narrative  would  bave  been  changed. 

At  acvon  o'clock  upon  the  following  morning,  be  was  piuy  A 
suing,  at  full  speed,  tbe  road  to  Tanely. 
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The  young  man  rode  so  well  that  before  thi 
cated  in  Bonnybel's  letter,  he  cnteved  the  great  gate  of 
Vanely,  and  paiitered  to  the  door. 

No  sei'vant  was  visible,  and  securing  his  horse  to  the  rack 
beneath  one  of  the  great  oaks,  he  entered  the  mansiou. 

He  opcDed  the  door  of  the  library  expecting  to  Bee  Colonel 
Vane ;  his  hand  was  extended  to  greet  the  old  gentleman, 
bat  saddetily  he  paused. 

In  the  great  leather  chair  by  the  table,  covered  with  books 
and  papers,  Miss  Bonnybel,  overcome,  apparently,  by  the 
balmy  influence  of  tbe  May  morning,  was  slumbering  tran- 
quilly. Upon  her  lap  rested  an  open  volume,  which  seemed 
to  have  escaped  from  her  hand  as  she  fell  asleep,  for  one  ol 
the  slender  fingers  remained  between  the  leaves. 

St.  John  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  in  fully  the  entire 
details  of  the  pretty  pictui'e. 

The  great  ch^  had  a  sloping  back,  and  thus  tbe  young 
lady's  position  was  almost  that  of  one  reclining.  The  grace- 
ful head  was  languidly  thrown  back,  and  drooped  side- 
wise  towards  the  rounded  shoulder.  Her  h^r  had  become 
unbound  and  lay  in  brown  masses  of  curls  upon  her  neck. 
Her  small  feet,  with  high-heeled  slippei-s,  decorated  with 
rich  rosettes,  reposed  upon  a  velvet-cushioned  cricket,  and 
tbe  little  pointed  toes,  over  which  fell  tbe  ribbons  of  tbe 
artificial  rosea,  peeped  out  gracefully  from  their  hitting 
place. 

The  young  man  remained  for  some  time  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, watching  the  sleeper.  Not  a  tr^t  of  the  picture 
escaped  his  brilliant  and  penetrating  glance.  His  laugh- 
ing eye  riveted  itself  njion  every  detail — on  the  forehead 
bathed  in   the  dewa  of  slumber,  tbe  dusky  lashes  lying 
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on  tlio  rosy  cheeks,  the  glossy  curls,  which  rose  and  fell  with 
the  trnnqui!  breathing  of  the  luaiden.  He  smiled  23  his  gaze 
dwelt  upon  the  httle  slippers,  so  prettily  arranged  even  in 
sleep ;  on  the  hand,  glittering  with  a  eingle  diamond  which, 
hung  languidly  over  one  ami  of  the  chair ;  upon  the  taper- 
ing arms,  the  countenance  filled  with  maiden  sweetness, 
and  the  fawn-oolored  dress,  falling  in  ample  folds  around  the 
wearer's  graceful  fignre. 

We  doubt  if  even  the  most  violent  advocates  of  propriety 
will  blame  him,  when  he  cautiously  approached,  and  bend- 
ing down,  took  the  disengaged  hand  and  Idssed  it  in  a  cotw- 
inly  way. 

Bnt  Mias  Bonnybel  did  not  awake.  He  looked  at  the 
volume  lying  oa  her  lap.  It  was  the  book  of  ballads  which 
ho  had  been  reading  to  her  on  the  morning  when  Lindon 
interrupted  them,  and  she  had  opened  at  the  particular 
poem  they  had  read  together. 

A  slight  color  came  to  the  young  man's  cheek.  Let  va 
pardon  him — he  was  in  love.  He  hesitated  what  course  to 
pursue,  but,  all  at  once,  this  hesitation  disappeared.  His 
glance  fell,  with  an  andaclous  smile,  upon  the  coquettish 
feet,  and  ho  had  fixed  on  bis  scheme.  This  scheme  waa 
simply  to  remove  the  rosettes,  which  were  socui-ed  by  small 
silver  buckles,  from  the  shoes,  to  go  into  the  hall  and  make 
some  noise  which  should  arouse  Miss  Bonnybel,  and  then  to 
enjoy,  from  his  hiding  place,  the  young  lady's  surprise  and 
confusion. 

He  carefully  set  about  his  undertaking,  and  became  bo 
absorbed  in  it  that  he  did  not  see  the  maiden's  head  rise 
with  a  sudden  movement,  her  eyes  open,  and  fix  themselves 
npon  him.  He  raised  his  head,  however,  to  see  if  the  sleeper 
was  undisturbed,  and  Miss  Bonnybel  closed  her  eyes,  and 
drew  a  long,  labored  breath — smiling,  it  seemed,  in  her 
sleep  1  The  young  man's  smile  rephed  to  it,  and  having  de- 
tached one  of  the  rosettes,  he  set  about  securing  the  other. 

Then  it  was  that  he  heard  suddenly  the  calm  and  Batiri> 
ca]  words, 
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"Do  n't  yon  think  that  will  do,  rir  ?  laliOuldsnjpoBelhat 
one  was  enough  I" 

Thus  caught  in  the  act,  Mr.  Harry  St.  John  remained  for 
a  moment  dumbfouDdercd.  But  recovering  hia  equanimity, 
he  said,  laughing, 

"  Did  you  compose  yourself  in  that  pretty  attitude  to  r 
oeive  me,  Bonnybel  ?" 

"  Humph !  and  you  suppose  I  ivould  take  the  trouble !" 

"  Yoii  said  you  'd  put  on  your  best  gown  and  ruffles." 

"I  was  speaking  satirically,  drl    I  suppose  your  vanity 
will  not  believe  it — but,  pray,  what  are  you  doing  to  my  - 
feet  f  " 

"  I  was  only  taking  off  your  rosettes.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
amine them ;  they  're  very  pretty  i" 

"I  suspect  you  intended  some  trick!  I  know  it,  sirl 
But  enough !     You  'U  please  let  tliem  alone !" 

And  Miss  Bonnybel  withdrew  her  feet,  vivaciously,  from 
sight, 

"  I  feel  profound  I'emorse  for  my  presumption,"  said  Mr. 
St.  John,  in  a  contrite  tone ;  "  let  me  atone  for  my  offense, 
most  beautiful  lady.  The  culprit  can  only  make  restitution 
— though  your  feet  are  dangerous  things  to  approach !  Hold 
them  out  1" 

Bonnybel  hesitated,  glancing  doubtfully  at  him.  But 
the  young  lady  had  lovely  foct,  and  her  obduracy  yielded  to 
her  vanity.  She  thrust  out  the  extreme  point  of  tlie  slip- 
per deprived  of  its  rosette,  and  Mr.  St,  John  secured  the  or- 
nament in  its  place.  He  was  so  long  doing  so,  however, 
that  the  young  lady  tapped  her  foot  impatiently,  and  thea 
the  wide  folds  of  her  drcsa  swept  over  foot  and  sUpper, 

"  Tou  see,"  said  her  companion,  "  I  've  come  in  obedience 
to  your  command.     Where  's  uncle  ?" 

"They  all  went  over  to  Maycock's,"  returned  the  young 
lady.  "  Heigho !  I  've  had  such  a  dull  time  reading  that 
love-sick  ballad.    It  put  me  to  sleep." 

And  she  yawned. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  take  a  ride,"  she  added. 
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"Would  you?     Thenl']l  go  order  yonr  horse.     Mine 4 
at  tbe  door.     Where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  Anywhere ;  say  to  '  Flower  of  HuDdreds.'  " 

"  My  old  rattletrap  ?     Well,  so  bo  h." 

And  the  young  man  went  and  ordered  Misa  Bonuybel'BV 

They  were  soon  galloping  over  the  fields  and  thvouglfi 
the  forest,  exchanging  a  hundred  jests,  and  an  hoi 
brought  them  to  their  destination. 

"  Flower  of  Hundreds,"  Mr.  St.  John's  mansion,  stood  c 
an  elevated  plateau,  near  the  rtrer.     Instead  of  a  "  rattld^ 
trap,"  it  was  a  fine  old  countiy  house,  witli  a  score  of  aparb*4 
roents,  stables  sufiicient  to  accommodate  a  hundred  horses,  ) 
and  a  servant  for  eveiy  pane  in  every  window. 

They  entered  the  fine  old  grounds,  and  the  gray-haired 
African,  left  as  major  domo,  by  his  master,  came  and  greeted 
them  with  dignity  and  respect.  Half  a  dozen  negro  boya 
ran  to  take  their  horses,  and  leaning  lightly  on  the  arm  of 
her  cavalier,  Miss  Bonnybel  held  up  her  long  skirt,  and  en-  ■ 
tered.  ■ 

Along  the  walls  of  the  old  antlei'-decorated  hall  hung  thff  I 
St.  Johns,  male  and  female,  of  a  dozen  gfenerations.     A  num-  ' 
ber  of  fo-i-hounds  rose  to  welcome  the  visitors,  but,  neglect- 
ing the  young  lady,  bestowed  their  entire  caresses  upon  the 
young  man. 

"  See  the  small  discrimination  of  the  canine  Bpecies,"  sud  . 
St.  John,  "they  neglect  'Beanty'  for  the  notice  of  the  f 
'  Beast.' " 

"  I  always  distrust  your  mock  humility,  and  especially  yoivj 
compliments;  the  doga  like  yon  because  they've  had  d(kJ 
body  else  to  like ;  you  're  a  miserable  old  bachelor  I" 

"  So  I  am,  but  how  can  I  help  that  ?" 

"Humph  I    very  easily.     That  is  to   say,  sir,   you   i 
try  I" 

And  Miss  Bonnybel  gave  her  ooudn  an  audacious  glance,- 1 
shot  over  her  right  shoulder,  and  full  of  coquettish  auda>  1 
city. 
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"Wbat  '8  the  uae  of  trying  ?"  he  said.  "  'T  ia  very  easy 
to  get  mnrried,  but  difficult  to  got  tlie  gii-l  one  wants." 

"  And  she  ia  to  marry  your  lordsbip  without  beiog  asked, 
I  suppose  I     That's  very  reasonable  indeed  !" 

St,  John  looked  steadily  at  hia  companion,  to  discover  if 
the  words  meant  more  than  was  expressed.  But  she  darted 
fi'om  him,  and  ran  into  the  great  sitting-room. 

"01  there  's  my  favorite  portrait,"  she  cried  ;  "the  pio- 
tnre  of  Sir  Arthur  St.  John,  is  n't  it,  of  the  time  of  hia 
Majesty  Charles  H.,  who  died  for  love  f  What  a  nobia 
face,  with  its  pointed  beard,  and  long,  gay  curling  '  love 
locks !' " 

"  'T  is  handsome  indeed,  bnt  do  you  admire  himfor  dying 
of  love  ?" 

"  Yes — to  distraction  !  I  wish  he  'd  conrted  me !  He  'd 
never  have  died !" 

"  Kty  you  did  n't  live  in  hia  Majesty's  times,"  said  St. 
John,  with  a  glance  of  admiration  ;  "the  Arthurs  have  all 
gone,  and  our  hair  to-day  is  cut  close.     You  might  many  - 
a  gentleman  of  the  St.  Johns  somewhere,  but  he'd  be  apt 
to  look  far  less  romantic." 

It  was  Miss  Bonnyhel's  turn  to  dart  a  look  of  curiosity  at 
her  cousin  now,  but  she  read  nothing  in  his  face. 

With  a  sudden  laugh,  ihe  conversation  was  turned  by  the 
young  iady,  and  then  they  ran  all  over  the  old  mansion,  pry 
ing  into  every  nook,  and  laughing  at  every  thing. 

An  hour  passed  thus,  and  then  they  remounted  and  re- 
turned to  Vanely,  where  they  found  the  ladies  of  the  &mily 
and  the  colonel. 

St.  John  related  the  scene  at  the  Governor's,  with  many 
amusing  exaggerations,  but  be  was  glad  at  last  to  steal  away 
into  a  comer  with  Bonnybel,  who  drew  him  toward  her  with    ' 
laaghing  glances. 

Thus  passed  several  days,  and,  with  every  passing  hour, 
the  dazzling  loveliness  of  Miss  Bonnybel  increased  in  her 
lover's  eyes,  and  he  found  hia  resolution  failing  hini. 

Ill  their  rides  and  walks,  the  damsel  said  a  hundred  care-  ^ 
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less  tilings  which  mado  bia  pitlsc  throb,  and  her  danj^Groi 
eyes  gave  meaning  to  her  mischief. 

Who  can  paint  such  a  compound,  as  she  was,  of  andaoity 
and  reserve,  of  feeling  and  mirth  ?  who  could  place,  in  cold 
words,  the  light,  and  fire,  and  attraction  of  her  briDiant 
ejes  ?  The  present  chronicler  is  nneqiial  to  the  task.  Ho 
sees  her  smiles  and  coquetries,  her  pontH  and  blashes 
hears  her  laughter  and  her  wghs,  but  he  can  not  deaei 
them. 

Of  what  those  days  of  constant  meeting  resulted  in,  he 
can  tell  with  ease,  however.  But  even  this  trouble  is  spared 
Itim.  By  good  fortune,  ho  lias  a  letter  from  St.  John  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Alston,  and  this  will  tell  the  tale. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ST.  JOUtf,  FKOM   niS   UOUSE  OP  "  FLOWEB  OF  HUKDEEDS,' 
BIS  rElEJTD,  TOM  AlBTON,  AT  "  MOOI 


"Flower  of  IIcNDKEDf^  May  23,  1574 

"Well,  Tom,  I  'vo  got  my  guietug.  Tou  've  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  from  a  young  gentleman  who  'a  just  been  dis- 
carded I 

"  Do  you  start,  my  dear  friend  ?  Does  the  event  seem 
60  very  tremendous  and  unexpected?  I'm  sorry  to  shock 
your  feelings,  and  would  not  do  it  for  the  world,  could  I 
avoid  it,  but  the  fuct  is  as  I  've  stated. 

"I  do  not  take  the  event  with  your  equanimity; 
BufEcienlly  miserable  even  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the 
lady  who  has  thought  it  decorous  to  give  me  many  r 
to  believe  that  she  returned  my  affection,  and  then  to  infori 
me  that  sho  can't  be  my  wife.  You  see  I  'm  angry, 
as  unhappy.    I  do  n't  deny  it,  audi  think  I've  some 

"  I  went  to  Vanely  on  Saturday,  and  we  rode 
where  we  spent  an  hour,  and  then  returned ;  on  Sum 
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you  remem'ber,  we  met  at  clrardi,  aod  oo  MoDday — ^bnt 
1  prosing  with  a  detail  of  my  movements.  I  meant  to 
say  that  on  the  visit  here,  in  all  of  our  i-idca,  and  interviews, 
and  couversatioDB,  I  was  fond  enough  to  imagine  than  I  saw 
some  indications  of  real  iove  on  Bonuybel's  part.  She  de- 
clared that  I  would  find  no  difiicuhy  in  marrying,  that  fiiint 
heart  never  won  fmr  lady,  upbraided  me  for  not  speaking, 
as  if  maidena  could  propose  themsolTOs,  and  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  led  me  to  believe  that  she  loved  me,  and 
was  willing  to  marry  mo, 

"  On  these  hints  I  spoke ;  it  was  ouu  evening  at  the  tryst- 
ing  tree,  tbo  old  oak  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  you  know,  and 
I  made  myself  clearly  nnderstood.  You  know  that,  much 
as  I  may  love  a  woman,  I  'm  not  the  man  to  kneel  at  her 
feet,  and  wipo  my  eyes,  and  whine  out,  'pkaseiove  me!' 
On  the  contrary,  I  fold  Miss  Bonnybel  simply  that  I  loved 
iier  truly,  and  asked  her  to  maiTy  me. 

"  Tou  should  have  seen  her  look  when  I  spoke  thus.  She 
became  crimson,  and  was  silent  for  a  time.  Then — but  hang 
it,  Tom  1  I  can't  fill  the  chair  of  the  historian.  She  dia- 
carded  me — that 'sail.  She  had  the  greatest  affection  for 
me,  't  was  true,  sho  said,  but  she  was  over  young  to  marry 
yet;  she'd  not  made  up  her  mind— it  was  unfair  in  me  to 
thus  make  her  feel  pain — she  would  always  love  me  as  her 
dear  coudn  and  playmate — ^tbcu  sho  I'aised  her  white  band- 
kerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  begged  me  to  reconduct  her  to 
the  house. 

"I  did  BO  in  silence,  and  then  discovered  that  I  had  im- 
portant business  here.     That's  all. 

"  Well  I  I  '11  neither  cut  my  throat,  nor  sit  down  and 
weep,  nor,  worst  of  all,  go  crouching  back  to  hei',  like  a 
dog !  Ilencoforth  I  forswear  the  sex.  A  bachelor's  life 
for  me,  my  boy.  Come,  take  a  main  at  trjc-trac  with  me, 
and  help  me  to  find  the  bottom  of  a  cask  of  Bordeaux  or 
Jamaica.  I  'm  moping,  you  see,  and  want  company. 
"  Your  friend, 

"nAEET  St.  Joira.'* 
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CHAPTER  SXSV. 


THE    RETLY. 


VaV  1174.      ^^M 

•  bov — it  didf^^H 


"  Your  letter  reiilly  astonished  me,  my  dear  boy — it  did, 
QpOQ  my  word.  You  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  yoa 
are  really  the  most  unreasoD^ble  and  exacting  of  all  the 
lovers  that  I  'vo  read  of,  from  the  time  of  Achilles  to  the 
present  honr. 

"And  so,  when  yon  pointed  your  gun  at  the  tree,  th«d 
bird  did  not  flutter  down  and  light  on  your  shoulder !  Of 
say  that  you  banged  away,  my  boy,  do  you  expect  such  a 
wild  little  thing  as  Miss  Bonnybel  to  sit  and  bo  shot  at  by 
yon  ?  Yoti  dischai'ge  your  fowling  piece,  and  before  the 
smoke  's  cleared  away,  walk  tranquilly  up  to  pick  np  the 
game ;  you  find  that  yonr  aim  was  bad,  and  there 's  no  bird 
on  the  ground,  and  you  scowl,  and  growl,  and  complain  of 
her  for  not  falling  1 

" '  My  son,'  I  would  say  to  you,  as  I  'm  told  the  great  Ejog 
Solomon  did  on  one  occasion, '  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
■wise;  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,'  he  adds,  'therefore 
get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  nnderstanding. 

"  Curious  and  complex,  O  my  beloved  friend,  is  the  heart: 
of  woman.  Many  philosophers  have  written  oonoeming 
them,  but  they  are  hard  to  understand.  But  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of,  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia object  to  falling  without  due  warning — subsiding,  hys- 
terically, into  the  embrace  of  any  young  man  who  is  good 
enough  to  hold  out  his  arms.  And  you  will  pardon  my  do- 
olaring  my  opinion  that  it  is  reasonable  ;  were  I 
as  that  engaging  young  lady,  Miss  Tracy,  says  I  ara  already, 
I  'd  demand  a  siege  of  a  decade  I  T  is  true  I  should  bo 
ver^ng  toward  forty  by  that  time,  but  I  'd  possess  the  in- 
estimable satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  I  'd  passed  my  life  in 
worrying  a  young  man. 

"  You  dissent,  perhaps,  from  my  views,  but,  honestly  non^ 
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do  yon  think  j-ou  gave  Miss  Boooybol '  sufiicient  notice'  of 
the  intended  movement  in  yonr'suit?'  'Tis  a  cbarming 
damacl  (though,  of  coiirse  mnch  leas  ao  than  a  certain,  per- 
son),  and  I  fency  she  leaents  your  cavalier  assault,  your  fe- 
rocious charge,  as  though  your  haoner  were  iuacribed,  '  Mar- 
riage or  inataut  death  1 1 !'  And  then  you  go  on  to  complaia 
of  her  bright  eyes,  of  her  chance-uttered  words  and 
Really,  my  dear  Harry,  you  are  a  perfect  ogre.  You  can't 
let  a  maiden  display  her  liking,  and  smile,  and  look  attract- 
ive, and  please  you  1  Suppose  all  the  world  was  of  your 
way  of  thinking !  What  a  dull,  stiff,  artificial  world  it 
would  be.  Just  think,  ray  dear  fellow,  of  the  awful  result. 
No  laughter,  no  ogling,  no  flirtuig  any  more !  The  true 
joy  of  our  existence  would  disappear,  the  girla  would  he 
lifeless  statues,  You  may  fancy  a  statue  of  marble  for  your 
spouse,  but  I  'd  rather  have  a  nice  young  woman  of  the  real 
world,  with  her  dangerous  amilea,  and  bead  bent  aidewise ! 
Do  you  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  at  Vanely  ia  not  such  as 
this  1  I  can  only  reply  that  my  tastes  were  not  formed 
when  I  met  ber,  I  adore  her,  't  is  true,  but  logically  speak- 
mg,  I  'm  wrong. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  some  day,  your  bird  will  descend ; 
shake  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  will  fall.  Imitate  an  unappre- 
luated  friend  of  yours,  and  still  continue  the  shaking.* 

"As  to  misery  and  moping,  and  anger,  and  all  that,  't  is 
natural  but  vciy  irrational ;  't  is  unpleasant,  and  does  no 
good.  Go  back  to  Vanely  and  renew  your  attack — love  the 
damsel  so  much  that  her  pride  may  he  flattered.  My  friend, 
there  is  nothing  like  perseveiauce.  Go  court  your  inamo- 
rata more  ardently  than  ever,  and  if,  meanwhile,  you  do  ut 
meet  a  girl  you  love  more,  I  '11  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  you  i 
get  her  t 

"  These  few  words,  Harry  my  boy,  must  suffice.    I  can't 
come  to  see  you ;  I  am  busy  at  home.    But  we  '11  meet  at  1 
the  assembly,  in  town.     You  say  that  the  young  lady  put  | 

♦  On  tlio  margin,  wo  find  in  hia,  St.  John's,  baaii-wiiting: 

"If  I  (io,  rUbe  hanged.    Ill  tie  myaulf  to  no  wtmaa's  ^jroa.-atBngl" 
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her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  well  I  predict  that  those  eyes 
will  shine  brightly  when  they  next  rcat  on  yon.  T  is  always 
thus  when  the  April  shower  Is  over. 

"Your  friend — He.ivon  grant,  your  brother— 


"P.  S.— Get  wiadoi 


"Tom  Ai^ton," 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


Thk  views  of  hia  friend  had  little  effect  upon  8t.  Jobs 
It  was  not  his  pride  which  was  so  deeply  wounded;  it  n 
bis  heart. 

His  letter  was  one  of  those  tissues  of  seJf-deception,  wbioh'J 
are  woven  to  blind  their  eyes  by  the  most  clear  seeing.     JivM 
loved  the  girl  more  th.nn  ever  when  he  found  her  beyond 
his  reach,  and  his  faint  flush  of  anger  gave  way  to  misery. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  sentiment  also  yield- 
ed.    Tlie  first  pangs  of  his  disappointment  gradually  bi 
less  poignant.     He  coolly  set  about  seeing  to  his  neglected  i 
affairs  on  the  estate,  and  having  attended  to  every  thing;  < 
and  wound  up  the  machine,  cast  abont  him  for  some  occd- J 
pation  to  divert  his  thoughts. 

"  I  '11  go  to  town,"  he  said,  with  a  sardonic  smile ; 
go  give  hia  Excellency  a  chance  to  arrest  met  What  i 
admirable  scene  will  be  enacted  if  he  tries  it ;  pei'bapfi  tin 
cause  will  be  affected  by  ray  act,  and  historians  will  j 
my  name  in  their  books  1" 

The  real  object  of  the  young  man  was  to  divert  his  mind  1 
fi'om  thought,  and  he  had  no  sooner  conceived  his  plan  than 
he  proceeded  to  execute  it. 

Mounting  "  Tallyho,"  he  rode  to  the  nearest  ferry,  crossed 
the  river,  and  approached  the  capital  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting.   He  went  along  carelessly  through  llio  forest  illumined 
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by  the  orange  light,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  gi-onnd,  gave 
free  rein  to  his  thoughts.  He  did  not  observe  that  his  horse 
had  takeo  a  wrong  tnrn  in  the  road,  and  was  aroused  from 
his  abstraction  anddenly  by  a  voice.  This  voice,  which  seemed 
that  of  a  child,  said, 

"  Won't  you  stop  a  micmte,  sir  ?     I  'm  very  glad  to  sea 

In  the  little  m^deu  who  sjwke,  he  recognized  BIobsodi, 
and  she  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  small  cottage,  which  smiled 
on  hitn,  embowered  in  foliage  and  flowers. 

"Will  I  stop?   Why  with  pleasure,  my  little  spring  blo9- 
Bom;"  replied  the  young  man,  pleased  with  the  feir  lace;  "I 
am  not  the  least  in  a  hui'ry,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  in    i 
tnni."  I 

With  these  words  he  dismounted,  and  securing  Tallyho,    I 
shook  hands  with  Blossom,  and  followed  her  to  the  trollised 
porch, 

**  My  dear,  you  are  the  very  image  of  your  namesakes,"'' 
he  said,  caressing  the  child's  hair ;  "  where  did  you  get  such 

Blossom  took  a  cluster  of  buds  from  her  bosom,  and 
said — 

"  They  are  from  the  flower-bed  yonder,  sir." 

St.  John  smiled, 

"I  mean  the  roses  in  your  cheeks,  my  dear;  they  are 
prettier  than  the  others." 

"  Oh  it  *s  nothing  but  running  about  playing,"  said  BIoh-  j 
Bom,  blushing,  "I  run  sometimes  as  far  as  town,  Mr,  yon  ■ 
know — as  I  did  that  day — " 

"When  my  horse  nearly  killed  you — yes,"  said  St.  John  ; 
"  well  ho  '11  never  do  so  any  more.  I  saw  our  friend,  the 
Governor,  the  other  day,  and  I  'ra  happy  to  say  for  the  last 
time  na  his  servant." 

"Oh!  I  hope  you  did  not  quarrel,  sir  1  he's  a  dreadful 

"Quarrel?"  s.'ud  St,  John,  with  his  sardonic  smile,  "what  J 


put  Koch  a  thought  ii 
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myself  JaJrly  dote  upon  each  other,  and  the  room  was  full 
of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  invited  to  attend  and 
meet  me  !  His  lordship  talked  more  with  me  than  with  any 
one  else,  and  \rhen  I  went  away,  called  a  soldier  to  escort 
me!" 
Having  made  this  elaborate  jest,  St.  John  smiled  on  Blo»- 

"  Ob !  I  'm  very,  veiy  glad  that  you  did  n't  quai-rel !"  eiuM 
Biud,  "he's  so  fierce  looking,  and  spoke  so  cruelly  of  papx^^W 

"Of  your  lather?  Oh  yes,  I  remember — where  is  bo,.! 
Blossom  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  sir." 

"Ah?" 

"  I  never  know  where  papa  goes,  t 
believe  he  baa  a  great  deal  to  do." 

As  she  spoke  hoi-se's  feet  were  heard,  ai 
up  crying, 
'     "  Oh  there  he  ia,  sir  I" 

At  the  same  moment  a  gentleman  entered  the  gate. 

In  the  father  of  the  child  whom  he  had  so  nearly  crushed  \ 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  bia  horse,  St.  John  recognized  tbel 
Btrunger  of  the  old  church  at  Richmond. 


"  she  said,  simply, "  I J 
ind  Blossom  jumped  I 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 


THE      WOOF      OP      KVKKTS. 

The  stranger  was  clad  in  black,  as  formerly,  and  his  fkoe 
wore  the  same  expression  of  iron  calmness.  His  penetrSit''^ 
ing  eyes  were  full  of  collected  strength,  and  when  he  greet- 
ed St.  John  in  hia  deep  and  resounding  voice,  the  young 
man  felt  again  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  remarkable 
individual. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  St,  John,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  an  iroa-likc  giiisp  of  the  slender  white  hand.  . 
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"  I  believe  I  noed  not  introduce  myself — as  my  child  has 
told  you  my  name," 

"  Yes,  Mr.  'Waters,"  returned  St.  John,  "  and  we  can  not 
meet  as  strangers.  'T  is  true,  I  come  ill  recommended,  dnce 
my  horse  nearly  killed  your  child." 

The  stranger  made  a  moyomeDt  with  his  hand. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  that,"  he  snid,  "  't  was  no  fault  of  yours. 
The  real  offender  was  Dunmore,  and  I  congratulate  you  oa 
leaving  his  service." 

"  You  have  heard,  then,  of  my  resignation  ?" 

"  Assuredly.  I  have  oven  heard  every  particular  of  the 
interview  at  the  palace.  I  knew  all,  half  an  hour  after  it 
occurred." 

"Pray  how  was  that  possible?" 

"In  the  simplest  way — the  society  I  i-cpresent  has  friends 
everywhere," 

"  You  seem  to  know  every  thing.    Did  you  recognize 
yonder  in  the  old  church  of  Richmond  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir ;  bow  could  I  fail  to  ?  You  have  hi 
for  some  time  a  public  character,  and  I  knew  perfectly  your 
opinions  before  I  spoke.  If  in  what  I  said,  I  was  carried 
away  by  a  rush  of  bitter  memories  into  egotism,  you  will 
not  think  harshly  of  it,  and  will  pardon  me — will  you  not, 
sir?" 

There  was  so  much  simplicity  and  nobility  in  the  air  of    I 
the  speaker  that  St.  John,  unconsciously,  held  out  bia  hand.  ' 

"You  did  me  an  honor,  sir,"  be  said,  "in  confiding  youi 
misfortunes  to  me.     I  trust  we  shall  be  fi-iends." 

"  We  are  such  already,  I  am  sure,"  said  his  companion  ; 
"  your  words  in  the  old  church  yonder  stirred  my  pulses,  and 
your  reply  to  the  insults  of  Dunmore,  in  his  palace,  was  the 
reply  of  a  fearless  patriot  and  gentleman." 

St.  John  bowed  low. 

"  Thanks  !"  he  said, "  but  I  merely  defended  myself,    Waa   ) 
any  action  taken  in  regard  to  ray  humble  self?" 

"None.    Dunmore  and  Captain  Foy  had  more  critical  | 
buanesB.    Do  you  know  what  they  were  doing,  and  are  do- 


I 
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ing  now  ?     They  are  devising  a  plan  to  embroil  the  people 

of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  on  the  subject  of  the  boand- 

ary  line,  and  further,  to  invite  the  savages  to  invade  the 

weatera  frontier  of  the  province."  . 

"  Impossible !"  I 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  the  agent  of  those  traitor-  I 

ous  sohemea  to  crush  Virginia  in  the  coming  revolution  is  a  J 

man  named  Conolly,  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt ;  he  is  nova 

in  Williamsburg  awaiting  instructions.     Those  instruction?  I 

were  being  drawn  up  in  cipher  by  Foy,  without  the  knowl-  1 

edge  of  the  council,  on  the  day  you  appeared  before  the  I 

Governor,"  .  J 

St.  John'd  head  fell,  and  his  brows  contracted.  ,  ■ 

"Why  'tis  nothing  less  iban   treachery — blood — mar-1 

dor  1"  he  said.  I 

"  Precisely  that,"  said  the  stranger,  coolly.  .  1 

"  And  1 1  am  I  forgotten  ?"  I 

"Ah  yet  nothing  has  been  done;  a  new  lieutenant  huJ 

been  appointed  ;  the  matter  waits.     But  I  advise  you  to  liofl 

down  armed.     I  am  a  peaceful  man,  but  I  rarely  move  nut  I 

prepared.     I  would  advise  you  to  do  the  same."  I 

A  careless  movement  of  the  stranger's  hand  threw  opei^  1 

the  breast  of  his  doublet.    From  a  side  pocket  protruded  I 

the  dark  handles  of  a  brace  of  pistols.  M 

"Events  ripen,"  ho  continued,  "and  the  times  grow  dan^-l 

geroua.   This  very  day,  sir,  a  great  movement  has  been  made^.A 

The  Burgesses  have  resolved  that  the  Boston  Port  bill  is  I 

dangerous  to  liberty — ^tho  dispatch  of  troops  thither  an  act  I 

of  oppression.     The  first  of  June  is  appointed  as  a  day  of  1 

fasting,  hnmiiiatiou  and  prayer ;  to  implore  divine  Provi".  J 

dence  to  give  th^  courage  and  heart  to  oppose  this  inva-  J 

sion  of  Kight.     In  accordance  with  this  act,  it  was  further  M 

resolved  this  moming  that  the  Bnrgesses,  on  the  day  apr  1 

pointed,  will  proceed  with  the  speaker  and  the  mace  to  M 

church,  there  to  piay  for  the  cause  of  America.     Such  are  I 

the  resolves,  and  they  will  answer  the  purpose,"  I 

"  The  purpose  ?"  I 
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"To  force  the  Goveraor  to  dissolve  them." 

*'  Do  you  thiok  he  will  ?" 

"  To-inoiTow." 

"  Ah  !  and  then  ?" 

"The  rest  is  arranged — prepared." 

"  Can  you  speak  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  you,  friend.  We  are  alone  hero,  and  I  I[iiO\V  1 
whom  I  address.  The  House  of  Burgesses  will  be  dissolved 
to-mori'ow.  The  members  will,  on  the  next  morning,  meet  1 
in  the  Kaleigli  tavei'n,  and  eighty-five,  perhaps  eighty-n 
of  them,  will  unite  in  an  association  to  arouse  the  colonies, 
through  a  committee  of  correspondence,  to  a  general  con- 
gress, binding  themselves  to  use  nothing  from  the  docks  of 
the  East  India  Company.  They  will  then  leave  Wilhamsburg, 
They  will  every  one  be  reSlected  by  the  people.  They  will 
meet  here  again  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  their  work 
then  will  be  to  cement  the  disjointed  resistance  North  and 
South,  and  appoint  deputies  to  the  general  congress.  That 
congress  will  meet,  probably,  in  Philadelphia,  and  much  will 
depend  upon  its  proceedings."  I 

"The  Goveraor  will  dissolve  the  Burgesses  to-morrow ?"  I 

"  Yes,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  he  will  summon  them  I 
before  him,  as  though  lie  were  majesty  itself,  and  then  ha  ] 
wU)  dismiss  the  chivalry  and  wisdom  of  this  land  like  diso-  I 
bedient  8chool-boys.  Would  you  seethe  proceeding?  IwiU-1 
meet  you  at  the  door  of  the  capitol."  I 

St.  John  was  silent,  only  assenting  with  a  thoughtful  | 
movement  of  hia  head.  I 

"  Your  long  labor  is  then  beginning  to  produce  results  ?'•  J 
he  said,  looking  at  his  companion.  ^  I 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  yet  not  mine  alone.  I  aiQ  1 
but  a  poor  soldier  in  a  noble  army;  an  army  of  strong  J 
arms  and  great  hearts,  which  advances  under  the  leader-  1 
ship  of  the  Almighty,  who  directs  and  guides  its  onward  I 
march."  J 

As  the  stranger  spoke,  hia  companion  again  observed  1 
that   look  which  had    formerly  attracted    hia    attentioi^jj 
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— tbe  expression  of  aa  intellectual  fonatic  who  haa  bnt  oi 
idea,  and  is  bent  and  swayed  by  a  purauit  wHcb  is  his 

"  What  we  have  just  been  discusang,"  he  a^d,  "  theBe 
resolutions,  and  debates,  and  associations,  these  are  are  but 
the  husks  of  ideas,  the  shells  in  which  principles  are  wrapped, 
the  costume  and  material  frame.  There  is  beneath  all  this, 
the  heart  and  the  soul,  the  vital  idea,  which  must  clothe  it- 
st'li'tlius  for  antion.  To  read  the  annals  of  history,  without 
eternally  keeping  in  view  the  existence  and  superintendence 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  under  whose  breath  we  move,  ia  to 
paralyze  the  mind  with  a  chaos  of  unmeaning  and  discordant 
elements,  a  jumble  of  effects  without  causes.  The  voioo 
of  God  resounds  to  my  ears  through  the  long  galli 
history,  and  I  see  His  footprints  on  the  soil  of  every  lan^' 
It  is  that  great  Being  who  shapes,  in  silence  and  darkness, 
the  far-off  result,  who  strikes,  when  he  is  ready,  with  hie 
thunderbolts.  It  is  not  from  a  clear  sky  that  these  thunder- 
bolts fall ;  it  is  only  when  the  atmosphei'e  is  prepared  that 
he  unharnesses  his  lightnings.  It  is  only  when  the  political 
atmosphere  has  reached  the  requisite  state  that  he  lots  loose 
the  thunderbolts  of  revolution. 

"I  wish  to  say,"  continued  the  stranger,  with  his  far-away 
look,  "  that  under  all  these  resolutions  and  business  detdla, 
these  husks  and  shells,  is  the  living  and  vital  idea,  the  on- 
ward march  of  man.  Every  word  and  phrase  in  these  pa- 
pers we  have  referred  to,  embodies  a  thought  crammed  with 
significance  ;  every  new  expression,  growing  bolder  and 
bolder,  is  like  the  increase  in  the  height  of  the  waves  when 
the  storm  sweeps  onward.  From  the  year  '65  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  I  have  looked  with  awe  and  wonder  upon  the 
gradually  unfolding  intent  of  the  Deity.  I  have  seen  this 
land  advance  toward  a  new  and  splendid  existence, 
ahip  18  impelled  by  the  breath  of  the  huiTicane.  I  hai 
seen  the  great  multitude  advance,  step  by  step,  pushed  on- 
ward by  an  invisible  hand  toward  the  bloody  gates  of  revo- 
hitioii,  through  which,  and  which  alone,  shall  we  enter  on 
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tbe  promiBod  land  of  liberty.    We  spoke,  yonder,  of  thia,  ^^H 
and  I  then  Boid  that  I  thought  I  saw  how  to  each  one  his  ^^| 

nitrt.  w.TS  nssio-npi].      Tn  Pntrint  TTpnrv.  thnt  uniil  nf  firp   anH      ^^* 


part  was  assigned.  To  Patrick  Henry,  that  sod  of  fire,  and 
prophet  of  liberty,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  putting  the 
huge  ball  in  motion.  He  was  I'aised  up  at  the  crisis  and  did 
the  work  which  the  Deity  assigned  to  him  ;  he  struck,  as  it 
were,  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  aroused  the  whole 
land  to  indignation.  In  his  ficiy  and  burning  periods,  in  his 
immense  denunciations,  the  oppressions  of  England  shone 
forth  in  all  their  deformity.  He  did  no  half  work  ;  beneath 
his  gigantic  shoulder,  the  ball  of  revolution  began  to  move.* 
Bnt  the  immense  mass  must  move  in  its  appointed  way; 
it  must  not  roll  at  random  ;  its  course  must  bo  fixed.  And 
to  fix  this  course,  to  define  the  revolution,  its  track  and  its 
^niB,to  the  public  opinion  of  Karopo  and  America,  Thomas 
Jefferson  appeared,  a  man  who  has  just  began  his  career,  but 
whose  genius  for  oTCrturning  is  immense.  See  here,  too, 
the  hand  of  the  Deity;  see  this  wonder  and  mystery  of  hia 
decrees.  This  man,  thus  raised  up  to  fulfill  the  divine  pur- 
pose, is  an  infidel,  has  no  particle  of  reverence ;  for  him, 
Christ  is  bnt  a  name.  The  Almighty  has  removed  tbe 
faculty  of  reverence  completely  from  bis  intellect,  and  he 
advances  over  thrones  and  systems,  through  prejudice  and 
prestige,  with  a  fatal,  a  mathematical  precision.  He  carries 
out  his  promises  to  tbe  bounds  of  and  beyond  pure  treason ; 
like  a  machine,  his  splendid  intellect  docs  not  stop  to  reflect, 
but  accomplishes  its  work  without  pausing.  Well,  sir,  see* 
how,  in  these  two  men,  who  ntter  and  define  the  revolution 
— see  how  God  has  raised  np,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  in- 
BtmmeutB  with  which  ho  designs  to  produce  his  results.  I 
said,  up  yonder,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  military  leader  will 
appear  in  good  time ;  I  doubt  it  not  at  all — I  expect  with- 
out impatience— I  calmly  await  the  appointed  moment. 
Who  knows  what  the  band  of  God  has  been  doing  ?  Per- 
haps, as  we  have  passed  our  serene  existence  here  in  the- 
midst  of  civilization,  and  surrounded  by  comibrts — perhaps 
•HialoricBlIUustratiotta.'So.Xll. 
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Bome  lonely  yonth,  in  the  wilds  of  tbe  forest,  fording  gi-eat 
rivers,  aod  ascending  vast  mountains,  ibaa  been  traineJ  in 
peril,  and  siifFering,  and  hnrdsliip,  for  the  leadership  of  lib- 
erty. Perhaps,  as  we  speak,  this  man  is  ready  to  appear  ; 
_  let  UH  wait,  let  ua  trust  in  God. 

"  But  I  weary  yon,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  forget  that  tha 
philosophy  of  history,  as  the  suhoolmeQ  say,  may  not 
tcrcst  you  as  it  does  myself.  Wliat  my  brief  and  awkward 
train  of  thought  would  utter  is  this,  and  this  alone :  that 
for  ten  years  these  colonies  have  been  slowly  advancing,  led 
by  the  Almighty,  as  he  led  the  Israelites  of  old,  to  a  point 
from  wiiich  they  can  not  recede,  where  they  can  not  stand 
still,  when,  consequently,  they  must  press  onward,  even 
though  it  bo  through  the  Red  Sea  of  revolution  and  blood. 
The  seeds  of  liberty  were  sown  in  the  opposition  to  tha 
Stamp  Act ;  tliey  have  sprung  up  and  spread  into  a  tree, 
whose  iron  grain  will  blunt  the  sharpest  battle-ax.  In  >8S, 
the  alarm  was  sounded  by  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry,  and 
reTOrbcrating  from  cliff  to  clifE^  it  ivill  mingle,  in  'J5,  with 
the  roar  of  cannon,  the  trumpet  blast  of  battle !  Do  not  mis- 
take or  misunderstand,  I  beseech  you  I"  said  the  stranger, 
with  his  dazzhng  and  fiery  glance.  "Revolution  is  logical, 
mathematical,  but  it  is  the  logic,  the  mathematics  of  God ! 
It  is  God,  sir,  who  directs  us  poor  puppets  beneath  him ;  it 
is  God  who  has  made  all  things  work  together  harmoniously 
to  this  splendid  result ;  it  is  God  who,  having  aroused  our 
minds,  and  strengthened  our  souls,  will  also  give  ua  victoi'y 
in  the  struggle.  For  my  part  I  do  not  fear  the  resnlt ;  I 
look  forwai'd,  I  pray,  I  wait !" 

The  stranger  was  silent,  and  for  some  time  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  stillness.  At  last  Blossom  stole  out,  thinkiiig, 
the  conversation  was  over,  and  came  to  her  father. 

The  gloomy  and  wistful  eyes  grew  clear,  the  lips  relaxed 
from  their  cotoprcssed  expression,  and  a  sad  smile  played 
over  the  stranger's  faco. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  listen  to  the  heart,"  he 
said,  "  and  happy  is  the  man  who  does  not  feel  compelled  to 
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espouse  the  cause  of  his  species.    Poor  intellect  which  han 

And  with  a  sad  and  wistful  look,  the  stcanger  passed  his 
white  liand  over  tho  child's  bright  curls. 

Blossom  took  the  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  hps,  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  St.  John  rose  to  depart. 

To  the  stranger's  courteous  invitation  to  remain,  he  urged 
business  in  town,  and  so  they  separated,  appointing  to  meet. 
at  the  capltol. 

Blossom,  too,  had  her  httle  speech,  which  was  a  request 
that  her  fiioud  would  please  come  again,  and  tiiis  promise 
being  given,  the  young  man  set  forward  to  Williamsburg 
again  as  the  night  fell. 

A  singular  idea  occniTcd  to  bim  as  he  rode  onward, 

The  man  whom  he  had  just  left,  with  every  thing  whi^' 
surrounded  him,  seemed  a  living  protest  against  the  old 
world  and  the  past.  Tho  cottage,  with  its  low  roo^  hid- 
den in  the  wood,  from  which  issued  a  man  whose  spirit 
iroused  revolution,  was  the  direct  antagonist  of  kings'  pal- 
aces and  courts.  As  the  palace,  and  the  king  in  his  royal 
trappings,  were  the  incarnation  of  privilege  and  prerogative, 
and  superstition,  so  the  cottage  in  the  wild  forest,  and  the 
plain  man  in  black,  were  the  representatives  of  liberty,  dia*" 
enthrallment — of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  soul  whitdi  j 
the  new  world  must  inaugui-ate. 

The  child  before  him,  young,  weak,  and  so  nearly  crushed 
to  death  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  horse,  was  tho  type  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  the  legions  of  Great  Briton  would  soon  strive 
to  ti-ample  down ! 

Ko  reached  Williamsburg  and  his  lodgings  before  he  wi 
aware  of  it.    Wearied  with  the  long  ride  from  "Plower 
ITundrcds,"  he  was  soon  asleep. 
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St.  Joun  was  awakened  by  the  annbeams  falling  on  hic^fl 


It  was  tbe  26tb  of  May,  1774,  a  day  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Virginia. 

Aa  thongli  to  cheer  and  embolden  the  hearts  of  patriots, 
the  great  orb  of  day  rose  clear  and  brilliant,  anJ  mounted 
to  his  noon  unobsenred  by  clouds,  as  on  that  occasion 
old  church  of  St.  John,  when  the  stranger  had  pointed  to'' 
it,  aoariug  above  the  retreating  thunder  storm,  and  called  ibi 
"the  Snn  of  America." 

At  an  early  hour,  the  entire  capital  was  in  commotion,  for 
the  news  had  gotten  abroad  that  on  this  day  Lord  Dunraore 
would  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease throughout  the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, it  poured  in  one  living  mass  toward  the  capitol,  in 
front  of  whose  wide  portico  the  statue  of  the  good  Lord 
Botetourt  looked  down  with  calm  serenity  upon  the  multi- 
tude. 

But  since  the  days  of  that  lioneBt  nobleman,  men  and 
events,  unhappily,  have  changed.  Other  times  have  come, 
and  another  Governor  rules  In  the  chair  of  Norbome  Berke- 
ley. 

Lord  Botetourt,  it  is  true,  had  also  dissolved  the  Bi 
gesaes,  but  sadly,  sorrowfully,  with  the  reluctance  of  a  roan 
who  acknowledges  in  his  heart  the  justice  of  a  protest,  but 
is  forced,  by  hia  sworn  duty,  to  oppose  himself  to  the  pro- 
testantB.  The  worthy  nobleman  loved  Virginia  and  the  Vir- 
ginians, and  many  persons  said  that  the  oppressions  of  the 
ministry  had  hastened  his  death.  Ilowever  that  may  be, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  soon  after  his  dissolution  of  the 
Burgesses,  this  statue  of  him  was  commanded  by  that  body ; 
and  having  been  duly  erected  before  tlio  capitol,  to  be  re- 
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moved  afterwards  to  the  college  grounds,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen,  the  marble  image  of  the  good  nobleman,  on  this 
May  day  of  '74,  looked  tranquilly  upon  the  masses  ruled  now 
by Dnnmore. 

Let  history,  with  her  inexorable  justice,  hor  cold  stylus, 
fill  the  space  left  blank  before  the  name.  The  present 
frriter  disd^na  to  attempt  the  task,  leaving  to  others  the 
duty  of  depicting  one  who  united  in  liis  character  the  moat 
perfect  treachery,  the  utmost  cowardice,  and  the  most  con- 
sistent and  harmonioua  meanness. 

But  let  us  follow  St.  John. 

The  whole  population,  as  we  have  said,  flowed  toward  the 
old  capitol,  along  Gloucester  street,  as,  on  the  day  of  Lady 
Dunmore's  entry,  in  an  opposite  direction  toward  the  pal- 
ace. But  now  it  seemed  agitated  by  far  different  emotions- 
Then  it  had  shouted  and  langhed,  now  it  was  silent  and 
frowned.  Tlien  it  saw  a  cavalcade,  brilliant  with  the  bright 
eyes  and  smiling  faces  of  a  good  woman  and  her  beautiful 
daughters,  and  it  smiled  gladly  in  return.  Now  it  was 
about  to  behold  the  haughty  progress  of  a  bad  man,  with 
a  scowling  face,  surrounded  by  bis  mercenary  attendants. 
And  the  people  scowled  honestly  back  in  advance,  and 
looked  sidewise,  with  a  threatening  air,  at  the  guards  whea 
they  appeared. 

St.  John  was  carried  onward  by  the  crowd  to  the  base  of 
Lord  Botetourt's  statue,  wLoro  the  waves  of  the  nmltitude 
were  divided,  and  flowed  light  and  left. 

It  was  with  immense  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  el- 
bowing his  way  up  to  the  portico.  At  last,  however,  he  at- 
tained his  position,  and  then  his  glance  surveyed  the  long 
street,  with  its  undulating  and  imposing  occupants,  its  old 
men  with  gray  beards,  and  maidens  in  picturesque  dresses, 
and  curiously  peering  children,  lost  hke  flowers  in  the  waves. 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  this  scrutiny  when  he  felt  a  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  a  oali 

"An  interesting  spectacle,  friend;  the  curiosity  of  the 
multitude  seema  general." 
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He  turned,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  strang- 
er, who  added  with  a  grave  inclination,  as  be  leaned  against 
a  pillar,  and  thoughtfully  surveyed  the  crowd, 

"  We  are  punctual  to  our  appointment,  Mr.  St,  John  ;  I.J 
have  been  awaiting  you,  however,  as  the  Burgeaaes  aroifl 
awaiting  the  Governor." 

St.  John  pressed  the  extended  hand,  and  stud, 

"I  should  like  to  look  at  the  House.     Will  we  have  tim 
before  the  Governor  ai-rives  ?" 

"He  will  not  come  for  twanty  minutes." 

"  Well  then  let  us  go  into  the  gallery,  and  you  shall  point^l 
out  to  me  some  of  the  leaders." 

"  Willingly." 

And  ill  a  moment  they  were  in  tho  gallery  of  the  Burw-fl 
gcsses.  f 

ITie  speaker  sat  opposite  in  a  tall  chair,  clearly  relievoi^L  I 
against  a  red  curtain,  beld  aloft  by  au  ornamental  rod,*'J 
Beneath,  sat  the  clerk  of  the  House,  behind  Iiis  table  litteredV 
with  bills;  before  him  on  the  table  lay  the  great  maoe^f 
which  signified  that  the  body  was  ip  full  session.  Whewv 
they  sat  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  was  laid  under  th»a 
table. 

The  membora  weie  scattered  throughout  the  halt,  talking* 
earnestly  in  groups,  and  scarcely  heeding  the  hammer  i 
cry  of  "  Order,  gentlemen  1" 

"Sti-ange  to  say  I  have  not  before  visited  the  presenCJ 
House,"  said  St,  John ;  "  't  is  my  loss,  for  they  liavo  a  moatrfl 
imposing  air," 

"  It  is  the  reflex  of  their  mental  characteristics,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  The  body  before  you,  fiiend,  contains  the  great 
leaders  of  Virginia — the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the 
coming  stonn.  Look,  there,  in  front  of  tho  speaker, 
you  know  the  member  in  the  peach-blossom  coat,  with  ttol 
tie-wig  and  the  worn  red  cloak  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  bim  pass  on  the  street  I  think :  yos,  one  day,- 
talking  with  Mr.  Carrington."f 

•  Historical  niostroliona,  No.  XTn.  f  Ibid.,  No.  XVIIL 
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"That  is  Patrick  Henry,"  continncd  the  stranger,  "the 
prophet  !»nd  king  of  the  revolution  that  cornea  onward,  the 
torch  which  illumines  the  way.  He  was  born  in  Hanover, 
among  the  slashes,  and  after  a  youth  spent  hi  idleness, 
studied  law,  and  appeared  in  the  '  Parsons'  cause.'  The  rest 
of  his  career  you  are  familiar  with.  The  burning  eloquence 
which  drove  the  clergy  in  despair  from  theu-  seats  in  the 
court  house,  soared  to  heaven  like  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  days 
of  the  Stamp  Act  agitation,  in  '65.  At  this  moment,  that 
awkward -looking  man,  with  the  listless  air  and  the  stooping 
shoulders,  is  the  grandest  orator  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, and  none  in  the  old  world  compare  with  him.  Heaven 
sends  but  one  such  man  in  a  thousand  years.  It  sent  De- 
mosthenes, and  now  it  sends  this  greater  than  Demosthenes, 
Sir,  I  weary  yon,  but  this  man,  the  very  sight  of  him,  arouses 
me.  He  will  rule  and  sway,  in  right  of  his  genius,  the  stonn 
which  is  rushing  downward  !" 

St.  John  looked  at  the  ungainly  figure,  and  could  not  re- 
alize the  truth  of  what  he  heard.  It  was  simply  a  slouching 
county  court  lawyer  that  he  saw. 

"I  see  that  you  think  I  am  enthusiastic,"  said  the  Strang, 
er;  "you  think  that  this  man  in  the  old  wora  coat — ^this 
man  of  the  people — is  unequal  to  the  task  I  describe.*  Hear 
him  speak,  and  yoar  doubt  will  disappear.  You  will  then 
see  liim  rise  erect  like  a  giant,  you  will  see  the  lightning  of 
such  glances  as  you  never  even  dreamed  o^  hear  the  thon- 
der  of  an  oratory  which  will  shake  the  throne  of  England, 
and  reverberate  through  the  history  of  this  continent  !f 
Enough  1  the  event  will  show." 

The  stranger  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  turning  his 
eyes  from  Henry,  continued, 

"  Those  two  gentlemen  in  front  of  the  speaker  must  bo 
known  to  you.    The  one  whoso  taU  figure  is  bowed  by  th« 
weight  of  seventy  years,  with  the  deep  blue  eyes  protected 
by  a  green  shade— that  is  Colonel  Richard  Bland,  of  ' 
dan's,'  in  Prince  George,  the  author  of  the  letter  on 
•  nislorical  IlluBtrationa,  No.  SIX.  \  Ibid.,  No.  XX. 
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'Twopenny  Act,'  of  the  tract  oa  the  'American  Episco- 
pate ;'  above  all,  of  the  '  Inquiiy  into  the  Rights  of  the 
American  Colonies,'  whose  logic  advances  with  the  resound- 
ing roll  of  an  avalanche.  He  ia  deacended  from  Giles  Bland, 
who  fought  with  Bacon — is  called,  for  his  great  acquisitions, 
'  The  Antiquai-y  of  Virginia,' — at  seventy,  and  when  almost 
blind,  ho  still  puts  on  the  old  harness  in  the  service  of  hia 
countrymen,"* 

"  I  know  Colonel  Bland,"  said  St.  John,  "  and  his  oonr 
panion — " 

"  Is  Mr,  George  Wythe,  one  of  the  most  learned  gentU 
men  of  the  province.  TTiti  mother  taught  him  Latin  ani 
Greek  in  bis  childhood.  He  drew  the  celebrated  memorial 
to  the  Commons  in  '64 ;  he  is  second  to  no  one  in  patriot- 
ism. But  these  men  are  but  units  in  a  noble  line.  See,  yon- 
der, Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  from  the  town  of  York  ;  see  his 
gentle  smile,  and  the  suavity  that  beams  in  hia  features. 
He  is  capable  of  giving  his  time,  liis  means,  his  very  life- 
blood  to  his  country.  And  there  beside  him  is  Mr.  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas — thin-featured,  growing  bald,  of  grave  bear- 
ing ;  he  is  a  sound  financier  and  far-seeing  statesman.  Yoa 
know  the  tall  and  portly  gentleman  with  whom  he 
It  it  Mr.  Benjamin  Hai  riaon,  of '  Berkeley,'  on  James  rivi 
In  his  veins  flows  tJie  blood  of  Harrison  the  Regicide, 
man  who  was  prominent  in  condemning  Charles  I.  to  deat^ 
He  is  a  man  of  the  most  admirable  administrative  genius, 
of  a  patriotism  unsurpassed  ;  bis  courage  would  make  him 
smile  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows."! 

"  Yes,"  said  St.  John,  "  that  is  true,  every  word, 
Mr.  Harrison.    And  who  is  that  tail  youth  just 
him?" 

"  With  the  slender  figure,  and  amiable  black  eyes 
is  a  young  gentleman,  residing   in  Fauquier;    Mr,  Job^j 
Marshall,    He  is  seeking,  I  believe,  for  a  commissicn  in  the 
seiTice."! 

•Historical  Illmtratioiia,  No.  XZI.  +  Ibid,  No,  XXJI. 

t  Historioal  Elostrationa,  No.  XXIII. 
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"I  do  not  know  Mr.  MaiBhall,  bat  hia  feoe  is  attractive," 
returned  St.  John. 

"  But  you  doubtless  know  that  tall  gentleman  to  hia  right. 
That  ia  Mr.  Edmund  Pendleton  of  Caroline,  the  type  and 
representative  of  the  conservative  revolutionists — the  thinJi- 
ers  who  desire  to  advance,  logically,  and  in  well-ordered 
phalanx.  Ton  read  in  hia  beanng,  iu  hia  very  countenance, 
the  character  of  the  man — the  man  whom  I  regard  as  equal- 
ly valuable  to  the  revolution  with  Mr,  Henry  and  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson. Mr,  Pendleton  is  profoundly  read  in  the  laws  bind- 
ing nations  and  individuals ;  his  conservative  genius  curbs 
the  fiery  and  rash  minds  of  the  passionate  reformers ;  big 
familiarity  with  forms  and  parliamentary  rules,  will  be  of 
indispensable  value  to  the  cause.  Id  debate  be  is  wholly 
unsurpassed  by  any  man  in  North  America,  and  in  the 
fiercest  encounter  of  the  shai'peat  weapons  't  is  Impossible 
to  thi'ow  him  off  his  guard.  Hia  noble  and  serene  bearing 
is  a  great  aid  to  his  oratory ;  hia  anavity  and  grace  concili- 
ate the  rudest.  No  finer  type  exists  of  the  courtly  gentle- 
man. If  Henry  is  our  J!)emosthene3,  Pendleton  is  our  Cice- 
ro ;  his  silveiy  voice  steals  away  your  reason,"* 

"  Absolutely,"  said  St,  John.  "  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Pendlo- 
ton  wery  well." 

"Ton  doubtless  know  also  the  group  who  are  talking 
yonder  earnestly  in  the  comer,"  continued  the  stranger. 
"  Do  you  see  the  tall  gentleman  who  thrusts  a  hand  covered 
with  ruffles  into  the  breast  of  his  blue,  gold-laced  waist- 
coat ;  him  of  the  broad  massive  brow,  the  dark  eyes,  full  of 
mingled  sadness  and  severity,  the  brown  cheek  and  the  lofty 
carriage  ?  That  ia  Mr.  George  Mason  from  the  county  of 
F^rfai,  but  not  a  member  of  the  present  Burgesses.  He  is 
a.  man  of  the  profoundest  political  genius,  not  second  even 
to  Mr.  Jefferson.  A  statesman  of  the  very  first  rank,  deep- 
ly read  in  the  lore  of  charters  and  constitutions,  with  a  brain 
and  heart  beating  with  one  pulse  of  patriotism.  Should  a 
declaration  of  rights  be  thought  advisable  by  the  provinca 
•  Historical  lUaatttiUoQs,  ¥to,  TL'^Vi . 
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— a  chart  to  Bteer  by  in  the  storm — it  is  to  this  man  that  I 
would  most  willingly  confide  the  task.  The  bill  of  rights 
which  he  would  frame  would  be  the  platform  of  liberty,  the 
embodiment  of  the  philosophy  of  honest  government,  the 
exposition  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind."* 

"  T  is  truly  an  admirable  head,"  said  St.  John.     "  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Mason." 

"  The  small  gentlem.in,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  of  grai 
fill  feature  and  eyes  siugidariy  piercmg,  is  Archibald  Gary, 
'  Ampthill,'  in  Chestcriield,  called  '  Old  Iron'  for  hia  inflexi- 
ble courage,!  ^^^  *'^^  member  whom  ho  addresses  is  Hiob- 
ardllenryLee,  of 'ChantiUy,' in  Westmoreland,  called  'The 
Gentleman  of  the  Silver  Hand.'  Is  bis  not  a  noble  head  ? 
The  type  of  the  Roman,  a  true  Scipio  Africanus,  incliniug 
forward  with  lofty  grace,  as  though  he  were  listening  to  yon 
with  his  best  courtesy.  'T  id  a  pity  that  an  accident  madA 
the  black  bandage  on  bis  lefl:  hand  neccasary  ;  but  let  hia 
once  speak  and  you  see  it  do  longer,  though  he  uses  it  lit 
his  gestures ;  you  hear  only  his  swelling  and  magnificent 
periods  !J  Many  of  the  rest  yoii  doubtless  know.  Mr, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Mr.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Mr.  Rntbor- 
foivi,  Mr.  Langhome,  Mr,  Paul  Cariington,  Mr.  Lewis  Bur- 
well  of  Gloucester  county ;  and  yonder  you  see  Mr.  ThomaA' 
Jefferson." 

"Ah !  you  spoke  warmly  of  him,  sir,  when  we  talked,' 
Bfud  St.  John. 

"  Not  more  warmly  than  I  should  have  done,"  replied  tl 
stranger.  "See  the  pen  of  the  revolution;  you  have  looked' 
at  Henry,  the  tongve.  Yon  may  discern  in  the  countenance 
of  this  gentleman,  too,  his  whole  character.  See  his  broad, 
swelling  forehead,  with  thin  sandy  hair ;  his  prominent  nose, 
thin  lips  and  resolute  chin  ;  see,  above  all,  his  pierdng  and 
clear  eye.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man  with  a  genius  essentially 
political ;  a  mind  which  arrives,  with  a  single  bound,  at  con- 
clusions which  startle  the  boldest.  In  this  man,  as  in  J 
*  HJatorical  lUustrations,  No.  XST.  \  Ibii,  No.  XSVI. 

f  Siatorical  lUuBtialiona,  No.  XXVXC. 
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George  Mason,  the  revolution  yindicatca  itself  to  history 
the  true  repiesGntative  of  a  convulsed  epoch,  he  will  guidi 
and  direct  great  eventa.  His  glance  of  lighti 
3ashed  through  the  cobwebs  and  ruins  of  feudalism,  ths 
trappmga  of  royalty  and  nobility ;  he  telieves  in  nothing, 
truata  to  nothing,  accepts  nothing  which  is  not  clearly  j^oueti 
by  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  right  1  Before  the  fatal  ad- 
vance of  his  inexorable  logic,  royalty,  aristocracy  and  religi- 
ous intolerance  yield,  one  afler  another,  and  are  overthrown. 
His  faults  are  those  of  a  genius  too  youthfiil  and  flery; 
his  views  are  extreme,  and  need  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
to  harmonize  them,  but  still  ho  ia  the  man  for  tlie  times,  the 
gladiator  for  the  present  arena !" 

As  the  stranger  uttered  these  words,  a  stifled  sound  from 
the  great  crowd  without  was  heard,  and  the  Burgesses  gatbi 
ered  in  more  earnest  groups  than  before, 

"The  moment  has  come!"  said  the  stranger,  taking  St. 
John's  arm,  "let  us  go  look  on;  but  first,  see  that  great 
figure  which  has  lisen  but  now,  the  man  who  stands  sur- 
ronuded  by  Henry,  Mason,  and  Nelson,  and  Jefferson,  and 
young  Marshall,  who  is  as  tall  as  the  lofty  General  Lewis,  of 
Botetourt,  beside  him.  Ah !  I  see  you  know  him.  Yes, 
that  is  Colonel  George  Washington,  of  'Mount  Vernon,'  in 
Fairfax,  He  sustained  the  whole  frontier  on  his  shoulders^ 
fought  with  Braddoek,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Bur- 
gesses, I  have  spoken  of  the  tongae  and  the  pen  of  tha 
revolution,  friend.  If  Providence  so  wills  it,  see  tha 
Bword." 

And  without  further  words  the  sti-anger  led  the  way  from 
the  gallery.  In  a  moment  they  again  stood  on  the  portico 
of  the  oapitoL 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


HOW  THE  STKANGEB'B  FIH3T  PKOPHECT  WAS   FULFILl 

The  moTemcnt  and  murmur  in  the  crowd  had  beeo  c 
by  the  approach  of  Lord  Dttnoiore. 

The  two  men  had  arrired  just  in  time. 

Fiom  the  portico  upon  which  they  were  stationed,  abov4 
tlie  statue  of  Botetourt,  and  the  undulating  masses,  thai 
glances  embraced  the  whole  spectacle. 

The  approach  of  his  Excellency  wag  announced  by  a  haaft 
full  of  his  guards  who  rodo  before,  royally,  to  clear  the  way. ' 
Then  a  larger  detachment  appeared  riding  abreast  in  front 
of  tbe  chariot,  the  plumes  of  a  troop  of  like  number  reveal 
ing  themselves  plsuuly  in  the  rear. 

At  the  head  of  tbe  troop  in  front  rode  a  tall  and  magnifi- 
cently accoutred  gentleman,  and  as  the  cavalcade  drew  oh, 
St.  John  started  slightly.  . 

The  new  commander  of  bis  Excellency's  guards  waa  MrvB 
Lindon.  I 

Tlie  yoting  man's  lip  curled.  t 

"  Ah  well !"  he  said,  carelessly,  "  I  congratulate  his  Ex- 
cellency on  securing  sucb  a  fine  captain,  and  Mr.  Lindon  on 
entering  tbe  service  of  such  a  master.  They  'II  suit  each 
other  to  a  marvel." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  view  of  the  matter,  St.  John 
continued  to  gaze  at  the  procession  with  a  curhng  lip  and  a 
sort  of  wonder,  as  be  thought  that,  but  a  short  time  before 
Lindon's  position  was  hia  own. 

His  Excellency  drew  on. 

Having  a  profound  conviction  that  the  easiest  mode  of 
mling  the  human  species,  was  to  awe  and  dazzle  them  in 
advance,  his  lordship  had  made  great  preparations  for  the 
present  ceremony,  and  in  the  programme,  go  to  apeak,  hag 
studied  to  imitate  the  royal  model. 

As  the  guards  sent  before  were  to  represent  those  troc 
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sent  in  advuncc  of  royalty  to  cry,  "make  way!  make  way 
for  liU  majesty!"  and  as  the  larger  detachments  were  to 
still  further  caiTy  out  the  idea  and  the  resemblance,  and 
awe  the  masses  into  terror  and  submission,  so,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  equipage  itself,  the  Governor  had  endeavored  to 
dazzle  the  eyes,  as  with  the  splendor  and  state  of  a  king. 

The  chariot  was  a  huge  a^r,  covered  with  gilding,  and 
velvet,  and  damask ;  a  dozeu  footmen  in  liveries  seemed  to 
hang  behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  a  driver  with  a  hat  bound 
with  gold  lace,  looked  grandly  downward  on  the  heads  of 
the  common  people,  through  whom  he  urged  onward  his 
six  glossy  horses,  when  the  guards  allowed  the  mass  to 

His  Excellency  was  accompanied  only  by  Captain  Foy 
and  Lord  Fincastle,  the  secretary  or  captain,  as  the  reader 
pleases,  preserving  his  habitual  expression  of  serenity.  His 
dark  eyes  shining  from  his  pale  face,  quietly  surveyed  tlie 
crowd  witb  a  species  of  philosophical  composure,  and  then 
were  again  lowered  thoughtfully. 

The  chariot  paused  before  the  front  of  the  capitol,  and 
the  Governor  issued  forth,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
sUeDce, 

He  raised  bla  head  haugbtUy,  as  a  king,  who  is  not  met 
with  the  shouts  and  acclamations  he  expects,  might  do,  and 
then,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  crowd,  ascended 
to  the  council  chamber,  followed  by  the  secretary  and  Lord 
Fincastle. 

"  Come,"  said  the  stranger  to  St,  John,  "  lot  us  see  the 
rest ;  there  is  a  gallery  I  know  of  from  which  we  may  seo 
all." 

And  with  a  rapid  step  he  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  and 
winding  sttur,  and  with  a  key  which  be  took  from  hia  pocket, 
opened  a  low  door  beneath  the  ceiling. 

From  behind  the  high  railing  of  the  small,  circular  gal- 
lery, the  eyes  of  the  two  men  looked  into  the  council 
chamber. 

The  memberg  of  the  council,  who  had  already  assembled, 
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I  him — ^BQ^^H 
cjipvpf!  chair    ^^ 


rose  upon  the  Governor's  ctitranco,  and  saluted 
bis  companions. 

Lord  Duomore  then  took  his  seat  iu  the  large  carved  chair 
of  red  damaak,  at  the  end  of  the  council  table,  with  Lord 
Fincaatle  and  Captain  Foy  at  his  side,  the  members  remain- 
ing in  their  former  seats, 

A  pause  of  some  moments  followed  the  arrangement  of 
every  ono  in  his  place,  and  during  this  time  his  lordship's 
countenauce  wore  an  espressiou  at  once  haughty  and  nerv- 
ous, disdainful  and  anxious. 

He  cleared  his  throat,  arranged  with  nervous  hands  soi 
l>apcr3  before  him,  and  then,  leaning  back  iu  his  ohg 
said, 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  council,  I  have  summoned  you  to  m« 
me  here  to-day  in  order  that  I  may  esprcss  to  yon,  briefly;' 
the  reasons  for  the  course  I  am  aboot  to  adopt.     I  shall  be 
extremely  brief!  for  ray  resolntion  is  taken,  and  I  shall  not 
be  swerved  from  my  purpose. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  inform  you,  gentlemen," 
continued  the  Governor,  haughtily,  but,  as  he  thought,  with 
dignity,  "  that  seditious  pei-sons  and  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment in  this  colony  have  for  a  seiioa  of  years  been  dlHturb- 
ing  the  public  tranquillity,  and  even  proceeding  to  what  is 
constructive  treason,  and  would  be  held  such  under  the  26th 
Edward  IH." 

St.  John  exchanged  a  glance  with  the  stranger,  who  moved 
his  head  slightly,  but  again  riveted  liis  cold  look  on  the 
Governor, 

"  The  men  that  I  speak  of,  gentlemen,  are  not,  I  believe, 
members  of  the  Burgesses,  who  heretofore,  except  upon  cer 
tain  occasions,  have  conducted  themselves  respectfully  to- 
ward the  government  and  its  representatives  in  the  colonies. 
The  persons  I  refer  to  are  those  who  have  printed  and  tap- 
culated  seditious  pamphlets,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  pai^ 
porting  even  to  bo  issued  in  this  capital.  I  have  informatii 
that  a  man  named  Waters  is  the  most  active  ageut  and  di 
seminator  of  these  papers,  and  I  shall,  at  an  early  day, 
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Steps  to  arrest  and  send  him  for  trial  to  Englaiid,  with  the 
proofs  of  liis  guiJt,  which  are  ample.  If  these  proofs  do  not 
rid  the  govei'DiueDt  of  one  who  is  eterniilly  holding  aeditioD, 
thea,  geatlemcD,  I  shall  loBe  all  contidcQce  in  the  laws  of 
England,  and  that  gallows  which  punishes  treason  !" 

A  grim  and  disdainful  smile  seemed  to  flit  acro^  the 
GounteDance  of  the  stranger  as  he  and  St.  John  exchanged 
glanoes.  Then  his  fiery  glance  vailed  itself  his  face  grow 
cold  again,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Governor, 

"But  it  was  not  my  parposc,  gentlemen,"  continued  Lord 
Dmmiore,  with  a  severe  air,  "  to  refer  to  these  ohscure  aud 
contemptible  agents  of  treason.  I  designed  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  these  seditious  views  are  being  so 
widely  disseminated  that  all  classes  of  persons  are  becoming 
aroused  by  them.  All  proper  subservience  to  the  govern- 
ment and  myself;  the  veiy  reapoct  that  is  dne  to  my  person, 
is  refused  in  a  manner  most  insulting  and  outrageous !" 

The  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  St.  John's  arm  and  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Now  it  'a  your  turn,  friend,  but  do  n't  move 
or  speak — let  us  listen." 

Thfl  Governor,  whose  countenance  slowly  colored  with 
ai)ger  as  he  spoke,  continued. 

"  You  know,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  to  what  I  have  refer- 
ence— the  scene  that  took  place  at  my  palace  some  days 
since.  Toa  were,  some  of  you,  present,  and  you  witnessed 
.  the  spectacle  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  the  representative 
of  hia  Majesty,  insulted,  outraged,  aud  even  menaced  by  a 
young  man  whose  reply  to  my  just  complaints  of  bia  re- 
missness was  a  threat  to  plunge  bis  sword  into  my  breast. 
If  I  have  not  brought  this  impudent  person  to  justice,  it  is 
only  because  I  have  been  absorbed  by  affairs  more  impor- 
tant, hot  he  is  marked  in  my  black  book,  and  in  good  time 
Jiis  sedition  wiU  be  punished." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  stranger,  in  his  low,  deep  voice,  and 
crouching  with  fiery  eyes,  near  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
"listen — ^affairs  more  important/' — do  you  understand? 
Conollyl" 
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And  the  stranger's  eyes  seemed  to  blaze  as  he  leaned 
ward,  pointing  to  Dtinmore. 

"  Yes,"  said  St,  John,  coldly,  "  I  understand  I' 

The  Governor  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on,  loftily. 

"  AU  these  outrages  and  commotions,"  he  said,  "  indii 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  a  tendency  to 
mult  and  rebellion.  This  tendency  has  entered  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  even  appeared  in  that  body  some  years 
ago.  On  that  occasion,  their  action  compelled  Lord  Bote- 
tourt to  dissolve  them,  an  act  which  he,  howevei',  performed 
in  a  manner  extremely  reprehensible.  I  say  reprehensible, 
sirs,  and  I  know  what  I  say  I  His  lordship  committed  a. 
great  fault,  and  I  shall  take  warning  from  the  result  of  hia 
ill-advised  proceeding." 

The  Governor  frowned  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  round 
the  oonncil  haughtily. 

"  In  myself,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  his  Majesty  has  a  rep- 
resentative of  another  description,  I  keep  no  tenns  with 
rebels,  I  utter  no  honeyed  words  ;  I  suppress  their  rebellious 
career,  that  is  all.  And  this  brings  me,  gentlemen,  to  the 
point  I  would  reach.  The  House  of  Burgesses,  yesterday, 
proceeded  to  resolves  upon  the  late  bill  for  the  closing  of 
Boston  harbor — to  resolves,  in  their  spirit,  if  not  la  letter, 
treasonable  1  Yes,  treasonable  I"  smd  the  Governor,  scowl- 
ing at  the  council ;  "  they  have  presumed  to  declare  that 
this  bill  is  a  blow  at  the  liberties  of  America  1  The  Uber- 
tioa  1  the  very  word  is  nonsense  I  I  know  what  the  tools 
of  sedition  say  about  these  '  libeitios,'  but  I  say  that  the 
best  writera  upon  constitutional  law  lay  down  the  fixed 
principle  that  dependent  colonies  can  have  no  liberties. 
They  are  subject  to  Parliament  and  the  King ;  it  is  their 
place  to  submit,  and  I  for  one,  gentlemen,  will  see  that  the 
government  does  not  yield  to  these  impudent  claims !  Yes, 
Impudent  1  You  think  the  word  too  strong,  I  do  not  1  It 
is  impudence,  and  nothing  less,  to  declare  that  the  govecik- 
ment  has  no  light  to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  for  thdr  oVi 
act  of  sedition  in  destroying  the  tea  iu  December  last  I 
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tlie  House  of  Burgesses  is  not  content  with  declaring  this 
aE  attack  on  the  hbertiea  of  Amciica,  forsooth  !  It  nmat 
proceed  further,  and  appoint  the  first  day  of  June  a  day  of 
lasting,  and  huniiliation,  and  prayer!  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
have  but  one  word  to  add.  The  Burgesses,  by  their  own  ac- 
tion, declare  themselves  desirous  of  being  humiliated.  They 
fix  on  the  first  day  of  June  ;  I  will  save  tUera  the  trouble  and 
delay  by  humiliating  them  now  I" 

And  with  an  angry  fiush  apon  his  countenaace,  the 
Governor  turned  to  tho  clerk  of  the  council  and  said, 
haughtily, 

"  Bid  the  gentlemen  Burgesses  attend  me  in  my  council 
chamber  1" 

The  clerk  bowed  low,  and  lefl  the  apartment  in  the  midst 
of  profound  silence  on  the  part  of  the  conncil. 

"Look  now  and  listen!"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  low  Toioe^ 
to  St,  John  ;  "  see  how  this  coarse  little  terrier  will  snarl  at 
the  hons  of  Virginia  I" 

The  usher  returned  and  announced  that  the  Burgesses 
were  approaching. 

They  soon  made  their  appearance,  headed  by  the  spe.nker 
and  the  sergeant  carrying  the  great  mace,  defihog  into  the 
apartment  with  measured  steps,  and  heads  bent  with  cold 
courtesy  as  they  fi-ontcd  the  Governor. 

Lord  Dunmore'a  eye,  for  a  moment,  quailed  before  the 
clear  and  calm  gaze  of  these  men  of  lofty  stature  and  erect 
port. 

He  nervously  arranged  liis  papers  as  befoi'c,  and  cleared 
his  throat.     No  doubt  bis  Excellency  had  designed  to  utter  J 
his  views  at  length,  and  in  a  iq^nner  similar  to  that  alretidf  1 
made  nsc  of  to  the  council. 

But  before  the  array  of  fearless  countenances  with  their  1 
firm  lips  and  cold  eyes,  filled  with  a  bauteur  greater  oven 
than  his  own,  this  design  seemed  to  be  too  great  a 
hia  powers. 

lie  gazed  for  a  moment  willi  his  former  mixture 
0U3  trG|udatioii  and  insulting  disdain  at  tho  body,  and  tl 
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raifflDff  from  the  table  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  on 
the  previous  day,  he  said, 

*'Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper,  published  by  order  of  your  House, 
conceived  in  such  terms  as  reflect  highly  upon  his  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  makes  it  neces- 
gaiy  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly !" 

K&ving  so  spoken,  the  Governor,  with  an  angry  and  swol- 
len countenance,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazed  with  a 
sort  of  fearful  defiance  upon  the  Burgesses. 

The  speaker  simply  bowed,  and  then,  followed  by  the 
members,  lefl  the  apartment  in  the  same  deliberate  and 
measured  manner. 

**  Come,  fi'iend  1"  said  the  stranger  to  St.  John,  whom  he 
drew  away,  "  the  first  scene  is  played,  and  the  rest  will  rap- 
idly foUow !" 


CHAPTER  XL. 

HOW  HIS  EXCELLENCY  ASKED  THE  NAME   OF  THE  STEANGEB. 

The  two  men  soon  found  themselves  again  upon  the  por- 
tico of  the  capitol. 

The  crowd,  if  any  thing,  had  increased,  and  now  seemed 
to  have  exchanged  its  silence  and  gloom  for  indignation  and 
uproar. 

The  great  waves  rolled,  and  muttered,  and  dashed  them- 
selves about  with  somber  menace,  and  at  times  the  long  pro- 
cession, so  to  speak,  lining  Hbe  whole  of  Glouce"Ster  street, 
writhed  to  and  fro,  resembling,  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  a 
great  serpent  with  glittering  scales,  his  body  agitated  and 
lustrous  as  that  of  the  cobra  or  the  rattlesnake,  when  about 
to  raise  his  crest  and  strike  with  his  fangs. 

This  threatening  air  was  obvious  at  once,  and  the  stranger 
surveyed  the  huge  mass  of  heads  with  a  species  of  gloomy 
satisfaGtiou, 


"  Good,  good !"  ho  said,  in  bis  deep  voice,  "  the  breath 

of  the  stonn  aweepa  toward  us,  the  surface  begins  to 
foam !" 

"The  people?"  Baid  St,  Jobu. 

"  Yes,  look !  Do  you  see  this  great  crowd — this  crowd, 
made  up  of  gray  beards  and  children,  of  matrons  and  maidens, 
of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor?  Well,  friend,  I  see  in  their 
faces  the  resiilt  of  our  labors,  our  toils,  our  long  waiting  I 
They  rise,  they  tremble!  the  billows  begin  to  boil  I  you  may 
see  the  'white  horses,'  as  the  poeta  say;  wait!  TouwiU 
see  the  tenth  wave  before  long  !" 

As  the  stronger  spoke,  his  brilliant  and  fiery  eye  embraced 
the  whole  spectacle,  and  his  body  bent  forward  like  that  of 
the  hunter,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  lion 
at  bay. 

"  You  say,  the  '  tenth  wave,' "  said  St.  John,  gamig  on  the 
stranger's  pale  countenance  with  its  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Yes,  the  wave  that  will  strike  and  overwhelm  1" 

"  Heaven  grant  it !" 

"That  is  the  prayer  of  thousands  night  and  morning— 
that  this  insolent  armed  tyranny  may  be  swept  ftora  the 
earth !" 

"  Ah  I  armed !  you  refer  to  the  guards  ?" 

"  Yes,  look  at  them  I" 

"  They  almost  trample  on  the  crowd.  To  think  that  1 
was  once  commander  of  these  men  1" 

"  You  are  free  again,  and  see  what  you  have  gained !" 

At  this  moment  the  agitation  of  the  crowd  gi-ew  even 
greater,  and  the  guards  of  his  Excellency  were  hemmed  in 
on  every  »de  by  the  wavcs^  4^t*>wbiab.  issued  threatening 
murmurs. 

From  their  elevated  position  the  two  men  had  a  full  vie^y 
of  tho  scene,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Lindon,  whoso  tall  form, 
on  bis  large  horse,  rose  above  the  press. 

Lindon's  countenance  wore  a  mingled  CKpression  of  feat 
and  defiance,  of  anxiety  and  supcrcihous  disdain. 

He  seemed  to  regard  the  crowd  with  the  impatience  ant 
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a  canaille,  bo^^H 
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scorn  of  a  nobleman,  in  presence  of  a  rebellious  c 
a  canaiHe  wbich  it  was  good  policy  Dot  to  arouse. 

His  horse,  however,  was,  restive,  and  the  heavy  apunJ* 
which  his  rider  nneonsciously  dug  into  bis  sides  at  times,  ex- 
dted  him  more  and  more.    The  result  of  the  last  application 
of  the  sharp  rowels,  was  a  forions  boand  of  the  animal,  and 
an  old  man,  with  hoary  head  and  beard,  was  struck  heavily  ■ 
and  fell. 

In  an  instant  the  crowd  was  driven  to  frenzy,  and  with  J 
furious  countenances,  they  were  about  to  throw  themselre^ 
upon  the  troops,  when  a  loud  noise  from  the  portico  attracts 
every  one's  attention. 

It  was  his  Kxcelleocy,  who  had  adjourned  the  coun<^9 
and  now  descended  to  bis  carriage. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  uproar?"  he  said,  stemlyu 
"  are  my  people  beiog  attacked  by  these  inanrgents  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  cried  Lindou,  "the  masses  hero  are  t 
commotion !" 

And  he  struck  at  the  hand  of  a  tall  fellow  who  cangfat  a 
his  bridle. 

The  Governor  saw  the  thi'eat  of  the  man,  and  his  f 
grew  pale. 

"  If  they  attack  you,  charge  and  disperse  them  I"  he  SEud^-fl 
pale  and  fearful  amid  all  his  anger. 

Lindoo  hesitated. 

The  furious  faces  and   menacing  arms  intimidated  tho^ 
worthy  commander. 

"I  say  charge  tbem!"  cried  the  Governor. 

The  words  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  crowd,  and  a  howl  j| 
of  rage  was  the  reply.  ^ 

The  women  and  children  were  hastily  hurried  to  the  rear,*! 
the  men  with  strong  arms  appeared  all  at  once  in  iront,  in 
an  immovable  phalanx,  and  the  hands  of  tbcso  men,  whose 
faces  were  pale  and  determined,  were   inserted  into   the 
pockets  of  their  doublets,  grasping  concealed  arms  there. 

In  a  moment  a  sanguinary  coutest  would  have  enBaecl,  I 
and  the  streets  flowed  mth  blood. 
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But  a  more  commandiDg  voice  than  that  of  his  Excellency 
rang  above  the  beads  of  the  crowd,  and  drew  all  eyes  to 
the  speaker. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  and  it  resounded  like  the 
hlast  of  a  trumpet  ahove  the  roar  of  shouts  and  menaces. 

The  words  which  he  uttered  were  brief,  fiery,  and  to  the 
point.  He  counseled  moderation  —  the  moment  had  not 
come.  The  men  before  them  were  a  handfiill  only,  which  a 
breath  would  scatter,  but  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
dispersing  them. 

"  Let  them  pass  1"  he  said  in  bis  sonorous  voice,  which 
rang  ahove  the  menacing  multitude  like  a  clarion ;  "  the  hour 
has  not  struck !     Wait !  it  eomes  I" 

"  And  you,  my  lord,"  added  the  stranger,  advancing  with 
hia  head  raised  proudly  erect  toward  Dunmore,  "  do  not  lash 
this  people  into  madness  I  T  is  sound  counsel !  Betum  to 
yonr  palace  before  it  is  too  late,  air  I  In  ten  minutes  your 
path  will  be  barred  by  the  crowd,  and  at  a  word  the  streets 
of  the  capital  will  flow  with  blood  !  I  give  you  good  advice, 
and  advise  you  to  profit  by  it.  Return,  I  say,  while  you 
have  time  1" 

The   Governor  trembled  with  rage,  and   glared  at  the  . 
speaker  for  an  instant  without  speaking. 

"And  who  are  yon,  air?"  he  said,  with  an  explosion  a 
"  who  are  you  that  give  advice  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a 
the  representative  of  his  Majesty  f" 

"  A  man  of  the  people  only,  my  lord." 

"  Your  name,  sir  I  I  desire  to  remember  it  1" 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  stranger's  brow,  and  his  eyef 
flashed. 

"  It  is  a  name  that  is  not  pleasant  to  your  lordship  I" 
said,  haughtily,  "  a  circumstance  which  I  do  not  regret !" 

"  Your  name,  sir !" 

"  Waters !"  replied  the  stranger,  returning  the  Govemoi*M 
frown  with  a  glance  of  fire  which  showed  to  what  depths 
bis  nature  was  moved.     "  Waters  Ja  my  name,  and  I  am  the 
&ther  of  the  cbUd  whom  your  lordship,  with  a  coarseness 
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and  cruelty  only  wortliy  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  outraged 
and  wounded  in  your  palace  !    I  acom  to  conceal  any  tbing ! 
If  your  lordship  presumes  to  order  my  arrest,  I  will  arouaa    , 
that  crowd  to  tear  yon  and  your  escort  to  pieces !' 

Carried  away  for  the  moment   by  rage  and  s 
speaker  advanced  another  step  toward  tbo  Governor,  and   i 
confronted  htm  with  a  look  of  such  decision  and  fire,  that 
Dunmore'a  cheek  grew  pale,  and  his  lips  vainly  endeavored 
to  shape  an  answer. 

"  Your  lordship  will  doubtless  have  all  your  hounds  on 
my  track  to-morrow  !"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  I  will  defend 
myself  now  and  at  all  times  1  If  you  arrest  me,  it  will  be  my 
dead  body  I" 

The  Governor  had  not  time  to  utter  a  word  in  reply  taM 
this  speech,  before  the  portico  suddenly  filled  with  the  mem*l 
bore  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 

At  sight  of  them  the  crowd  uttered  a  shout,  or  rather  i 
roar,  indicating  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  ignominion<l 
dismissal. 

The   menacing  waves   rushed   again  toward  the  troopiJ 
and  the  six  horses,  di'awing  the  chariot  of  his  Excellenoy, 
tossed  their  heads  and  moved  about  in  their  harnesses  witlllf 
fright, 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  speaker  of  the  Burgesses,  "  permit  I 
mo  to  respectfully  suggest  your  return  to  the  palace.     The  1 
people  assembled  here  evidently  construe  your  dissolution 
of  the  Burgesses  into  an  insult  and  outrage,  find  we  can  not 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  further  presence 
of  the  troops!" 

Dunmore,  boiling  with  rage,  and  pale  with  fear,  surveyedirfl 
alternately,  the  Burgesses  and  the  roaring  crowd. 

The  people  were  more  completely  aroused  than  ever ; 
don's  eyes  turned,  from  moment  to  moment,  uneasily  toward 
the  Governor. 

"  My  lord  I"  said  the  speaker,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven,J 
either  return  or  dismiss  your  troops  I    In  ten  minutes  blo< 
win  flow  I" 
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Dunmorc,  with  a  convnlsion  of  wrath,  but  a  step  waver- 
ing and  undecided,  half  descended  the  flight  of  steps. 

"  Go  on,  my  lord,"  said  the  sp.eaker,  "  we  will  attend  you 
and  restrain  any  commotion  of  the  inhahitanta.  I  heseech 
your  lordship  to  proceed  I" 

Lord  Dnnmore  half  turned,  with  a  countenance  red  and 
pale  with  rapid  changing  expressions,  and  for  an  iostant  his 
wrathful  glance  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  stranger. 

He  ground  his  teeth  audibly,  and  shaking  his  glove  to- 
ward his  enemy,  turned  and  descended  the  steps. 

The  members  of  the  Burgesses  suiTountled  him,  and  miz- 
ing  with  the  crowd,  spoke  earnestly  and  reproachfully  to 
them. 

The  jostice  of  thcBO  representations  seemed  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  sea  of  heads  flowed  backward  toward  the 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  way,  leaving  an  open  space, 
through  which  the  troops,  headed  by  Lindon  and  the  chariot 
containing  the  Governor,  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  pal- 
ace. 

The  Burgesses  continued  to  escort  Jt  until  it  disappeared 
at  the  turn  of  the  street,  and  then  they  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  in  whose  tumultuous  and  agitated  waves  they  were 
swallowod  up  and  lost. 


TDS  BTKPS  AND  THE 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

OF  LORD  BOTETOlTET'a  STATUS. 


i  Burgesses  remained 


One  member  of  tl 
of  the  capitol.  " 

It  was  the  awkward-looking  man  in  the  tie-wig,  the  peach- 
blossom  coat,  and  old  red  cloak,* 

Leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  his  shouldei-s  bent,  a  pair 
of  old  saddle-hags,  containing  papers,  on  his  arm,  his  i 
*  nirtoricol  UluBtrations,  No.  XSVTIl. 
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montb  wreathed  with  a  cold,  grim  Rmilc,  the  mnn  in  thf 
cloak  gazed  after  the  retreating  chariot  and  its  escort. 

He  then  rose  erect,  and  Ipyiog  hie  hand  on  the  arm  of  th«J 
stranger,  said,  in  a  voice  at  once  harsh  and  musical,  carelea 
and  earnest, 

"  WeU,  brother  patriot  1  that 's  a  handaome  spectacle,  i 
it  not  now  ?" 

The  ati'anger  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  during  whl(d 
time  he  seemed  to  be  engaged  Id  suppressmg  the  last  mut-^ 
terings  of  the  storm  of  wrath  which  had  clouded  his  mind. 

One  after  one  his  fcatiiros  sank  into  rest.,  the  old  iron 
calmness  again  dilTueed  itself  over  his  connteuance,  and  he 
replied, 

"  I  know  not,  friend,  if  it  is  a  handsouie  sight,  but  I  thin] 
it  a  veiy  fair  exhibition  of  aped  and  mimiced  royalty." 

"Well,  yon  see,  his  Excellency's  king  here — we  cant 
complain," 

"  Yes,  king !  by  right  of  arms." 

"I  don't  think  you  treated  royalty  with  sufficient  re>fl 
spect,"  said  the  man  in  the  red  cloak,  smiling  grimly;^ 
"  he'll  ttke  his  revenge  and  arrest  yoii." 

"  My  dead  body,  perhaps." 

"  Good  I  good  !"  said  the  grim  speaker ;  "  that 's  the  n^jr  J 
I  like  to  bear  people  talk !  That  'b  the  true  lingo  1  I  knoir  1 
you  are  in  eai'nest,  and  are  ready." 

"I  am,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Beware  of  your  movements — watch  I  guard  yoaraelfi 
For  you  have  a  cunning  and  treacherous  enemy  to  dea 
with,  ft  man  who  absolutely  disgusts  and  revolts  me!" 

And  the  countenance  of  the  man  in  the  red  cloak  lost  il 
glim  carolcsaness,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"Brother  1"  lie  said,  proudly  raising  his  head,  "I  think 
wc  're  beginning  to  reap  !  Do  you  remember  our  talks  at 
the  Maleigh  ten  years  ago  ?  I  then  afi'ected  to  teach  you ; 
I  was  really  learaing,  I  was  wrong,  you  were  right  t  It 
was  necessary  to  advance  step  by  step ;  '  from  doubt  to  cer- 
tainty, fi'om  certainty  to  indignation,  from  indignation  to 


revolution  !'  Those  were  your  veriy  words,  and  tbey  have 
beea  the  iron  bit,  the  chain  bridle  which  curbed  my  natural 
impetuosity  and  recklessness.  I  would  have  shot  on,  like  a 
war-hoi-se,  and  you  held  me  in.  I  would  have  rushed  head- 
long, yonr  mind  held  mo  back !  Yea,  you  were  the  true 
thinker,  marching,  step  by  step,  with  the  times,  neither  in 
advance  or  behind.  Do  not  deny  it,"  continued  the  man  in 
the  red  cloak,  gazing  with  a  pi'oud  look  upon  the  Btrangei-, 
which  seemed  to  illumine  his  countenance,  and  rendered  it 
most  attractive ;  "  do  not  say  no,  for  I  speak  the  truth  of 
your  genius  !  You  saw  further  and  deeper  than  I  did,  and 
history  is  your  vindication.  Well,  now,  we  have  truly  gone 
from  doubt  and  certainty  to  indignation,  and  the  end  wiD 
bo  the  fires  of  revolution,  as  you  predicted." 

"  Yes,  friend  I"  said  the  speaker,  raising  his  head  stUl  more 
nobly,  and  with  glowing  eyes,  "you  were  right,  a  thousand 
times  right,  and  yet  ten  years  ago  we  really  inaugurated  this 
revolution.  Can  your  memory  ever  lose  that  scene  which  I 
refer  to  ?  I  see  that  you  I'emember ;  that  you  can  not  forgot 
the  burning  stamps,  the  great  crowd,  the  roaring  of  that 
thunder,  and  the  dazzling  bolt  which  crashed  down  in  a 
blaze  like  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty !  But  you 
did  not  hear  my  words  then,  there  on  that  platfonn,  above 
the  roaring  fire,  for  you  were  lifeless,  your  mouth  full  of 
bloody  foam !  ^  Brother  I  I  received  you  as  you  fell  back  in 
my  arms  on  my  breast !  I  clasped  your  weak  form  to  my 
heart  as  a  mother  clasps  her  child.  Do  you  know  what  I 
said  after  what  you  uttered  then  ?  I  said,  '  The  revolution 
is  begun  !'  and  it  was  1  To-day  it  only  goes  on,  you  see  1 
and  it 's  no  new  acquaintance  to  us  at  least !" 

The  man  in  the  red  cloak  had  completely  lost  his  care* 
lessness,  as  he  spoke  in  animated  and  nervous  tones,  am 
his   earnest   eyes   dwelt    with    proud    admii'ation 
stranger. 

"There's  the  hand  I  gave  you  ten  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"the  hand  of  a  loyal  man!  I  then  said  to  you  that  the  new 
world  dawned;  I  now  add  that  the  snn  mounts,  through 
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clonds  and  miste,  to  its  senitli.  Remember !  to-morrow,  u 
the  Roleigb,  jon  know  !  Tho  assodatioa  is  already  draw] 
up." 

And,  retb-ing  aa  it  were  into  himself,  again  the  man  in  1 
the  red  cloak  led  the  way  down  the  steps,  with  a  carcleaa  1 
and  shambling  gait,  which  was  the  perfection  of  awkward-  -j 

St.  John  gazed  after  him  with  thoughtful  eyes,  and  asked  I 
himself  if  this  man  really  could  be  the  thunderbolt  of  or»-  I 
tory,  the  genius  of  tho  rising  storm. 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of,  friend,"  be  said,  ii 
habitual  tone  of  calmness ;  "  you  doubt  whether  this  man  is 
eqnal  to  the  woi'k  assigned  to  him;  yon  question  the  sublim- 
ity of  that  strength  I  have  cldmed  for  him.  Well  let  us 
not  further  discuss  tho  matter.  Let  us  wait,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  hear  hia  voice.  Let  us  follow  the  current  of  events^  i 
and  see  their  course.  Virginia  is  every  moment  now  mak' 
ing  history  1" 

The  stranger  then  descended  the  steps,  followed  by  S 
John,  and  they  both  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

There  were  two  personages  present  at  these  stormy  I 
scenes  whom  neither  the  young  man  nor  the  stranger  had  ] 
noticed. 

The  first  was  a  child  who,  mounted  upon  the  pedestal  of 
Lord  Botetourt's  statue,  with  one  white  arm  clasped  round  | 
that  worthy  nobleman's   knee,  had  followed,  with  flushed  J 
cheeks  and  fearful  eyes,  the  details  of  the  tumult. 

She  was  clad  in  a  little  pink  dress,  with  scarlet  silk  stock- 
ings, whieb  ended  in  roscttcd  shoes,  and  one  of  these  sboea 
was  firmly  planted  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  The  child 
kneeled  with  the  other  kneo  on  the  shoulder  of  a  youthful 
cavalier,  on  whose  curly  head  she  rested  her  left  hand  for  ■ 
further  security,  and  the  boy  seemed  to  bo  proud  of  hia,,! 
burden. 

As  the  stranger  and  St.  John  disappeared,  the  girl  slid  I 
down  from  the  statue,  was  caught  gallantly  in  the  arms  of  J 
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Iier  escort,  and  they  wandered  away — the  boy's  arm  round  \ 
the  neck  of  the  child,  and  her  own  resting  innocently  on  his 
shoulder. 

As  they  were  lost  in  the  crowd  the  gii'l  Boid, 

"  Oh  me,  Paul  I  did  n't  it  scare  you  ?" 

"  No  I"  replied  Paul ;  "  no,  Blossom !    You  see,  you  are   < 
a  girl ;  I  am  a  man,  and  I  want  to  fight  1" 

He  did  so,  in  the  Revolution, 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


THE   "aPOLLO"    room  IN  THE  BALEItiU  TAVKBN. 
Dans  nebu  Tiac  alia  faeiL 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  1774,  a  day  whioti,  I 
like  the  22d  of  February,  IV32,  and  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
belongs  to  history. 

As  before,  the  sun  rose,  bright  and  serene,  through  a  | 
cloudless  hcavcii,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the   members  of  the  ' 
late  House  of  BurgesacB  met  in  the  "Apollo"  room  of  the 
Raleigh  tavern.     On  the  same  evening,  the  ball  given  by 
the  Burgesses,  in  honor  of  Lady  Dimmore,  was  to  be  held 
at  the  capitol,* 

Our  brethren  of  other  States  have  carefully  collected  the 
dates  of  revolutionaiy  occarrences,  at  this  period,  wheu  so 
many  colonies  were  jostling  each  other,  as  it  wore,  in  the 
noble  struggle  for  precedence  in  bidding  defiance  to  the 
oppression  of  the  borne  governmont.  For  this  reason  we 
rigidly  adhere  to  history  in  narrating  events  at  Williams- 
burg. 

It  was  at  four  in  the  evening,  on  the  26th  of  May,  iTTAt^J 

ibat  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  were  dissolved  for  thdr  J 

action  on  the  bill  closing  Boston  harbor.    It  was  at  ten  ii 
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moTning,  on  the  27th  of  May,  tlie  next  day,  tbat  they  met 
in  the  Raleigh  tavern  to  enter  tbcif  aolomn  protest  agaioBt 
the  act  of  the  Governor,  and  send  their  words  of  cheer  to 
their  brethren.  It  was  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  same 
evening,  that  the  Burgesses  and  gentlemen  of  Virginia  met 
to  honor  with  splendid  entertainment  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  !Lord  Dunniove. 

It  was  an  act  very  obaracteriatic  of  the  men  of  Vii^nij 
those  courtly  gentlemen  whoso  portraits  we  now  gaze 
with  so  much  affection  and  admiration.  They  bowed  low 
to  Lord  Dunmoro  on  that  evening ;  hut  it  was  the  bow  of 
the  swordsman,  who  salutes  bis  adversary  as  ho  places  him- 
self on  guard. 

The  "ApoUo"  room  was  a  plain  apartment,  with  white- 
washed walls,  numerous  windows,  and  a  pine  wainscotting, 
painted  lead  color,  running  around  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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A  door  at  one  end  afforded  entrance,  and  at  the  other  end ' 
an  old-fashioned  fire-place  was  flanted  by  two  other  doors^l 
leading  by  winding  stair-cases  to  the  dormitories  above. 

A  long  table  and  a  number  of  benches  and  chairs,  hastily 
provided,  were  the  sole  furniture  of  the  apartment  when  the 


Our  chronicle  ^ms  rather  to  ^ve  colors  and  social  pccu- 
Uarities  than  pubUc  events,  and  in  preceding  pages  we  have 
endeavored  to  trace  some  of  the  traits  of  the  period,  and  to 
exhibit  the  efiect,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  of  those  events 
upon  tbo  minds  especially  of  men  leading  that  remote  coun- 
try life,  whore  the  true  character  of  movements  and  things 
is  caught  more  vividly  and  accurately,  perhaps,  than  in  other 
localities.  We  have  shown  how  the  intelligence  of  the  Bos- 
ton Port  bill  was  received  at  Vanely,  and  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  which  attended  tbo  resolves  of  the  Bur- . 
gesses  on  the  same  Biibject. 

We  shall,  therefore,  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
tbo  meeting  at  the  Raleigh  of  those  true  and  noble  patriots 
— leave,  also,  to  imagination,  tbo  countenances  and  words  of 
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those  men  who  did  so  much  for  their  descendants;  who,  ia 
thi>  long  galleries  of  history,  will  bang  the  noblest  pictures, 
the  heroes,  of  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  our  Revolution. 
For  liim  who  writes,  there  seems  ever  to  rest  upon  those 
splendid  figures  and  imperial  brows  n  richer  splendor  than 
we  flee  to-day — the  glory  and  beauty  of  a  purer  patriotism, 
and  a  more  serene  and  changeless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  happiness  of  their  species.  They  were  true  as 
steel  amid  the  fiiry  of  the  storm,  and  sent  tlieir  groat  voices 
to  their  brethren  without  fear.* 

Thut  Seigneur,  tout  honneur  ! 

Of  this  body  of  men  who  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  a 
wicked  oppression,  pledging  life  and  fortune,  and  sacred 
honor  in  the  struggle ;  of  these  men  who  met  at  the  old 
Raleigh,  Virginia  will  ever  be  proud,  Not  a  head  but  is  dear 
to  her  still,  for  there  is  not  a  name  hut  is  an  echo  of  truth 
and  courage,  and  devotion  to  a  noble  cause. 

The  meeting  in  the  "  Apollo"  room  soon  terminated. 

Its  deliberations  had  been  marked  by  the  utmost  calm- 
ness, the  most  immovable  decision,  and  a  dignity  and  mod- 
eration which  gave  its  action  the  effect  of  a  decree  emanat- 
ing from  the  fiower  of  tlie  patriotism  and  strength  of  the 
colony. 

The  convention  had  agreed  upon  a  proclamation  to 
people  of  Virginia,  headed,  "An  Association  signed 
eighty-nine  members  of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses." 

It  declared  that  the  Burgesses,  "  having  been  deprived, 
the  sudden  interposition  of  the  executive  part  of  the  govern 
meut,  from  giving  their  countrymen  the  advice  they  wished 
to  convey  to  them  in  a  legislative  capacity,  they  found 
themselves  under  the  hard  necessity  of  adopting  this,  the 
only  method  they  had  left,  of  pointing  out  to  their  country- 
men such  measures  as  in  their  opinion  were  best  fitted  to 
secure  their  dear  rights  and  liberty  from  destruction,  hy 
the  heavy  hand  of  power  now  liited  against  North  Amer  , 
ica."  ■ 
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Tho  paper  went  on  to  declare  that  tbo  applicaUon  of  the 
colonies  to  Great  Britain  for  jastice  liad  been  disregarded  ; 
that  a,  determined  system  -vraa  beiog  pressed  to  reduoe  tbem 
to  slavery,  by  taxing  tbem  without  representation,  and  that 
the  Boston  Harbor  bill  was  unconstitutional  and  "  most  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary" — a  "  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  America."  That  tea  should  be  used  by  no  per- 
son wishing  well  to  his  country,  and  that  no  other  East  In- 
dia Company  commodity  whatsoever,  but  absolute  necessa- 
ries, should  be  purchased  or  used. 

"  We  are  further  clearly  of  opinion,"  said  the  paper,  "  that 
an  attack  made  on  one  of  our  sister  colonies,  to  compel  sub- 
mission to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British 
America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  whole  bo  applied.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  recommended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence, 
that  they  communicate  with  their  several  corresponding 
committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from 
the  several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  in  general 
congress  at  such  place,  annually,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
convenient;  there  to  deliberate  on  those  general  measures 
which  the  united  interests  of  America  may,  from  time  to 
time,  require." 

The  paper  ended  by  declaring  that  a  persistence  in  the- 
designs  of  Parliament  would  produce  an  "  end  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great  Britain,"  and  then  were  af- 
fixed the  signatures  of  the  eighty-nine  Burgesses. 

Thus,  in  this  paper,  the  members  of  the  lato  House  of 

I.  Protested  agMoat  their  arbitrary  dissolution  by  Lord 
Dun  more. 

II.  Declared  the  Boston  Port  bill  unconstitutional,  and  a 
blow  at  the  Hberties  of  the  North  American  provinces. 

m.  That  they  and  their  countrymen  would  use  no  tea 
or  other  English  commodities  until  the  act  was  repealed, 

IV.  That  an  attack  on  the  sister  pi'ovince  of  Massachusetts 
was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  Virginia. 
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V.  That  persistence  in  these  measures  would  tcrminat 
all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

VI.  That  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  for  a  genera 
congrcBB  to  meet  annually,  and  deliberate  on  such  r 
as  the  united  interests  of  the  country  at  large  might  dfrl 
mand. 

Thus  the  Burgesses  of  Virginia  aecui-ately  and  clearly  ife- 
fined  the  oppressions  of  England,  and  proclaimed  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  North  America.     They  declared  common 
cause  with  the  sister  coloDies,  and  pointed  out  the  strength  J 
to  be  derived  from  union.     Thus  Virginia  was  at  her  post^-l 
as  always,  in  the  van  of  the  great  army  of  resistance.    AUf 
eyes  were  directed  toward  her,  and  her  voice  of  good  che€ 
was  heai'd  through  the  gathering  storm,  as  her  sisters  h 
heard  it  in  the  past.* 

In  the  burning  oratory  of  Patrick  Henry  in  '65,  th<if 
gauntlet  was  thrown  da 
Act. 

In  the  protests  of  the . 
on  the  Boston  Port  bill. 

The  hot  metal,  for  nine  years,  growing  hotter  and  hottU 
in  the  cauldron,  was  tbua  poured  into  the  mould  of  revola- 
tioD. 


to  the  originators  of  the  Stamjil 
in  '74,  the  issue  was  joi 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 


IN    WHICH     4     CUAKIOT     AltEIVKS. 

*'Well  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  issuing  forth  with  St.  J 

John  from  the  Apollo  chamber  of  the  "Raleigh,"  "; 

the  game's  afoot!   the  leashes  are  loosed,  and  the  dogs  of  J 

war  bay  on  the  track  !" 

"Your  prophecies  rush  to  their  fulfillment  truly!" 

"  They  were  not  such — they  were  mere  announcements,  J 

And  now,  friend,  I  most  go.    My  work  calls  me.    Hventi 
•  Historical  Dluatrationa,  No.  XSSI.. 
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tread  on  each  other's  heels,  and  rainutes  grow  to  days- 
have  told  you  where  to  find  me,  if  you  wish,  in  the  capitaU! 

And  ealating  his  companion,  the  stranger  turned  awa] 
and  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  crowd, 

St,  John  returned  slowly  to  hia  lodgings,  and  sittii 
down,  remained  for  a  long  time  huried  in  thought.  In  the 
two  days  which  had  jnst  elapsed  ho  had  received  so  many 
new  and  vivid  impressions  that  he  needed  alienee  and  reflec- 
tion. He  had  heard  the  moving  acoents  of  a  mysterious 
agent  of  revolution ;  he  had  seen  the  representatives  of  thi 
people  defy  the  authority  of  the  government;  he 
ground  shobo  beneath  him  as  it  were,  with  the  tramp  of 
nation  slowly  advancing  toward  the  gnlf  of  war. 

On  that  other  more  painfiil  event  of  recent  hours, 
not  to  let  his  mind  dwell.  At  first  be  succeeded,  but  soo^" 
bis  resolution  succumbed,  and,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  he  went 
over  every  detail  of  big  misfortune, 

"  Wei!,  well,"  he  said  at  length,  rising, "  let  the  dead  days 
bury  the  dead,  I  'U  not  touch  the  corpse.  I  'U  not  whiae 
and  moan,  let  what  will  come  I  Patience  I  t  is  all  in  n  life- 
time !" 

And  going  to  the  window,  he  gazed  sorrowfiilly  into  the 
street.  As  ho  did  so,  a  chariot  stopped  before  the  door  of 
the  large  house  opposite,  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Burweli.  He  started  as  he  saw  Bonnybel  issue  from  it.  She 
was  followed  by  the  gouty  old  colonel  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  the  great  travehng  trunia,  containing  doubtleas 
the  ball  costumes  of  the  ladies,  having  been  removed,  old 
Cato  whipped  up  his  four  long-taiied  horses,  and  the  chari< 
drove  to  the  stables. 

The  visitors  were  received  at  the  door  by  Mr.  Burwi 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  with   sunny  cnrls,  embraced 
kissed   Bonnybel ;  it  was  sho  whom  the  girl  called  "  Belli 
bouehe" — and  the  door  closed  upon  the  party. 

St.  John  retnmed  to  his  sofa  and  his  reflections.  They 
busied  themselves  with  the  query  whether  ho  should  attend 
the  asBembly.    At  last  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind. 
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"  Tes,  I  '11  go,"  he  nmttercd,  "  and  not  act  the  part  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Forlorn  Counteuance  I  I  '11  go  dance,  and 
laugh,  and  be  as  hypocritical  as  the  best  of  them.  What  a 
world  it  would  be  if  every  luckless  fellow  turned  hevmit ! 
if  every  heavy  heart  did  Dot  mask  ita  angniah  with  a  laugh !" 

Aod  looking  with  a  sardonic  smile  at  a  picture  resembling 
Bonnybel,  which  hung  on  the  wall,  he  added : 

"The  fallen  salutes  his  victor  1" 


CHAPTER    XLIT. 

THB     ASSEMBLY     AT     THE     CAPITOL. 

NiGUT  had  fallen,  brilliant  with  stars.  The  streets  of  the 
capital  resounded  ceaselessly  with  the  roll  of  chariots.  A 
laughing  throng  iiished,  with  meiTiment  and  confusion,  to- 
ward the  center  of  attraction — the  old  capitol,  where  the 
ball  was  held. 

A  procession  of  splendid  equipages  constantly  deposited 
their  burdens  before  the  portico.    These  burdens  were  pomp- 
ous old  planters  in  rich  dark  doublets,  powdered  heads,  knee- 
breechM,  and  silk  stockings ;  grand  old  dames  in  black  silks 
and  diamonds,  and  laughing  little  maidens,  who  flashed  forth  _ 
like  butterflies  in  their  immense  hooped  dresses  of  glittering' J 
satin,  with  jewels  and  laces,  and  curls  and  smiles,  the  lattwV 
directed  at  the  gay  gallants  who  received  them.  m 

The  youngsters  in  question  did  not  como  in  the  family 
chariots.  They  preferred,  to  that  "  alow"  mode  of  convey- 
ance, the  saddles  of  their  thorough-breds.  On  their  fine 
prancing  horses  they  had  galloped  by  the  coaches,  uttering 
a  hundred  jests,  and  exhibiting  their  graces  to  Dulcinea 
within,  and  they  now  stood  prepared  to  lead  in  the  ladies. 

Let  us  leave  the  scenes  of  hubbub  at  the  door,  and  enter 
the  assembly  room. 

It  is  filled  with  the  laughter  of  levi^lera.    ^  ^ts&  «k«s«&., 
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tindakting  to  and  fro  beneath  the  briUiast  lamps,  is  con- 
stantly increased  by  new  arrivals.  From  end  to  end  of  tba 
great  room,  runs  a  buzz  of  voices,  which  rises  at  times  to  a 
deafening  din,  and  when  the  sable  mnsicians  in  the  corner 
scrape  their  catgut,  a  tliiiil  of  delight  runs  throngh  the 
young  men  and  maidens.  Silks  and  satins  rustle  and  whia- 
tie,  like  the  broad  leaves  of  corn  when  a  breeze  passes  over  ■ 
them  ;  the  bright  eyes  of  tlic  ladies  summon  their  partneraJ 
for  the  quadi'ille  and  the  minuet. 

From  his  post  in  a  comer,  St.  John  sees  Colonel  Vane  and  ] 
his  family  enter.  The  colonel  limps,  leaning  on  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  erect  Aunt  Mabel  at  his  side.  Behind  comea  | 
Miss  Seraphina  with  her  fiiend,  Mr.  John  Hamilton ;  Tom  | 
Alston  escorts  Helen ;  and  lastly  Miss  Bonnybel  appears  o 
the  arm  of  Barry  Hunter,  the  Prince  of  the  Wilderness,  St.  | 
John  does  not  look  at  Mr,  Burwell's  party,  he  gazes  calmly  J 
at  Bonnybel. 

She  is  clad  in  a  dress  of  gauze-like  fabric,  over  a  petticoat  .1 
of  azure  satin.     A  mass  of  lace  envelopes  her  beautiful  arms,.  J 
and  she  looks  as  fresh  as  a  rose.     Her  bair,  profusely  pow- 
dered and  looped  with  pearls,  is  carried  back  from  her  white  J 
forehead  ;  her  violet  eyes  spai-klo  with  anticipatioi 

The  dark  brunette  complexion,  black  bair,  and  calm  fac^  I 
of  the  gentleman  who  comea  and  salutes  her,  present  a  de-l 
cided  contrast  to  the  maiden. 

It  is  Mr.  St.  John,  who  approaches  in  the  most  conrteonS 
way,  and  pays  his  respects  io  the  party.    A  slight  color 
comes  to  the  girl's  cheek  as  he  bows,  and  she  holds  out  hei 
hand  and  presses  his  own  warmly.     The  pressure  ia  not  re-    i 
turned,  and  St.  John,  bowing  low,  makes  way  for  the  gen-  J 
tlemen  who  hasten  to  pay  theii-  respects  to  the  little  beauty.  ' 

All  at  once  the  brilliant  crowd  is  seen  to  divide.    Lord 
Dunmore,  in  a  costume  of  immense  splendor,  enters.     Hia 
squat  little  figure  is  covered  with  embroidery  and  decora- 
tions.    Hia  countenance  woars  an  elaborate  smile,  bat  hia    , 
eyes  do  not  smile  at  all,  they  ghtter,  so  to  speak,  on  the  as>  J 
Bembly. 
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The  ladies,  however — the  countesH  and  her  daughters — 
aecm  unaffectedly  pleased.     Innumerable  preecntations  com- 
mence   then,    and   these   are  succeeded  by    a    minuet,  i 
which  the  couDtesa  is  led  forth  by  Mr.  Raadolph,  of  the 
council. 

The  festivities  of  the  eveuing  are  thus  formally  inaugu- 
rated, and  thenceforth  the  assembly  commences  in  earnest. 
Qaadrilles,  contra-dances,  minuets  succeed  each  other;  the 
joy  and  mirth  of  the  ball  begins  to  culminate.  The  apart- 
ment trembles  and  qunkos  with  the  flood  of  voices,  the 
floors  jar  with  the  feet  of  the  dancers  as  they  move,  as 
they  move  to  the  loud  music,  which  rejoices  and  triumphs 
in  its  sway  over  gallants  aud  dames. 


CHAPTER    SLV. 


THE     RIVAL     LIEUTENANTS     OF    THE     GUABDS. 

"  Akb  you  angry  with  mo,  cousiu  ?" 

St,  John,  who  was  talking  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
felt  a  hand  on  bis  arm  from  behind.  He  started,  and  turn- 
ing, saw  Bonnybel  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman. 

There  was  a  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  something  bke  a 
pout  upon  ber  lips,  but  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady  were  very 
sad  as  she  gazed  at  St.  John. 

"  Angry  ?"  be  said  recovering  from  his  momentary  sur- 
prise ;  "  by  no  means ;  why  should  yoH  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  you  've  scarce  saluted  me,  and  not  asked  me  to 
dance." 

And  Miss  Bonnybel  pouted  again. 

"  I  am  not  very  gay  this  evening,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"  I  spare  your  feelings,  for  I  should  doubtless  weary  yon," 

"  You  are  very  cold  1"  she  murmured,  in  a  tone  which  he 
alone  caught,  "  you  look  at  me  as  though  I  were  the  moat 
indifferent  person  in  the  world  to  you." 
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And  the  large  sad  eyes  dwelt  pensively  upon  his  coanteii' 
ance. 

His  pulse  tbrobbed,  but  that  waa  all.     He  did  not  speak. 

"  Tou  forget  tbat  long  ago,  you  engaged  my  Land  for  » 
minuet,"  aho  continued,  coloring,  "  but,  doubtless,  yon  havs 
not  thought  of  mo  or  the  engagement." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  was  coming  to  claim  your  hand  for 
the  next.    Will  you  dance  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  add. 

The  embairassing  convereatlon  was  ioterrupted  by  tha 
appearance  of  Mr.  Lindon,  who,  in  his  splendid  uniform  of 
lientenant  of  the  guards,  came  and  saluted,  profoundly,  the 
young  lady. 

"  May  I  have  the  honor  of  dancing  the  next  minuet  with 
you,  madanie  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  have  jnat  engaged  myself  to  my  cousin,  Mr.  St.  John, 
Mr,"  she  replied,  coldly. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  that  expresdon 
which  indicates  concealed  hostility,  and  bowed  low. 

"Then  I  trust  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Miss 
Vane  to  the  countess  and  hia  Excellency,"  continued  Lin- 
don. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  sir.  I  propose  going  up  with  my  fa- 
ther." 

Lindon's  head  rose  proudly. 

"  I  am  unfortunate  in  my  requests,"  he  s^d,  "  but  at  least 
I  may  hope  to  secure  Miss  Vane's  hand  for  the  next  qna- 
drille." 

"1  am  engaged,  sir," 

"For  the  next,  then."  i 

"It  is  very  fatiguing."  i 

liudon'a  face  colored  with  anger,  and  with  a  haughty  tosS 
of  tho  head,  he  said, 

"I  regret  that  Miss  Vane  should  regard  me  with  personal 
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r;  it  gives  me  no.J 
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"  MJBS  Vano'fl  theory  and  practice  slightly  differ. 

St.  John  had  been  chafing  for  soma  moments  at  Liiidoa'a 
toDe.     He  now  raised  his  finger,  coldly,  and  said, 

"  Tou  must  be  aware,  sir,  that  this  conversation  is  di»- 
agreeable  to  Miss  Vane,  I  insist  on  its  terminating  at 
once." 

The  flush  of  anger  deepened  upon  Liudon's  face,  and  he 
was  about  to  i^eply,  when  the  musicians  struck  up  a  minuet. 
Bonnybel  hastily  took  her  coaain's  arm,  and  led  him  to  the 
dance.  In  all  their  movements  they  were  followed  by  the 
glittering  and  sinister  eyoa  of  Lindon,  and  the  expression  of 
his  ^e  indicated  profound  rage. 

But  this  rage  was  destined  to  be  furtlier  increased. 

As  the  minuet  ended,  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter,  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Lindon. 

"Pray  what's  tliD  jest  yonder,  Captain  "Waters?"  «ud 
St.  John  to  that  gentleman  who  stood  near ;  "  something 
seems  to  amuae  the  company," 

"  Ah,  farceur .'"  cried  the  captain,  twirling  Ids  huge  mus- 
tache, and  making  a  low  salute  to  Bonnybel,  "  do  you  deny 
that  yon  are  the  originator  of  this  comedy — this  escellent, 
admirable  comedy  ?" 

"  Comedy  ?" 

"  Farce  I  harlequinade !  what  you  please !"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, laughing,  "  and  see  if  my  opinion  is  not  that  of  all  I" 

As  he  spoke,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  St.  John.  The 
young  man's  brows  contracted,  and  desiring  that  Bonnybel 
might  not  share  this  strange  publicity,  he  surrendered  her 
to  the  protection  of  the  other. 

"  Right !  right !"  said  the  captain,  shaking  with  laughter 
"search!  investigate!  find  out,  my  dear  fellow  !" 

"  I  certainly  shall." 

And  pushing  through  the  crowd,  St.  John  gained  the 
door  of  the  apartment.     He  stopped  suddenly. 

In  the  door  of  the  ballroom,  with  the  serene  air  of  one 
who  con^dera  himself  worth  looking  at,  stood  St.  Joltu'v 
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Mnanl,  Julius,  The  negro  wore  a  nniform  piactty  Mmiltar 
to  Mr.  lindon's.  It  linil  been  tosacd  to  liioi  scornfully  by 
bis  master,  atlcr  tbc  Bcene  at  the  palace,  and  Julius  now 
donned  it  for  the  purpose  of  shiuing  ia  the  eyes  of  his  fellotrs 
•ervnnta.  >| 

Atti-flcled  to  tlie  door  of  the  bail-room  by  his  natural  lore 
fur  sight-seeiug,  Julius  had  been  seen  by  the  company,  and 
na  uoithor  Mr.  Lindon  nor  the  guards  were  very  popular, 
the  Mght  had  been  greeted  with  uproarioua  laughter. 

St.  John  could  not  repress  a  grim  atnile  at  the  superb  at- 
titude of  Julius,  but  this  instaDtly  gave  way  to  displeasure. 
Ho  advanced  with  a  gathering  frown,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion which  the  sable  gentleman  had  of  the  presence  of  his 
master,  was  the  vigoroas  application  of  the  fiat  of  a dreas] 
Bword  to  bis  shouldei-s. 

"  Go  and  tabo  off  that  suit  this  instant,  rascal !"  said  St. 
John.     "  Go !" 

Julius  disappeared.  Ho  did  not  utter  a  word,  or  walk,  or 
run,  he  vanished,  amid  a  peal  of  laughter. 

St.  John  immediately  sought  with  his  eye  for  Mr.  Lin- 
don ;  his  intention  being  to  make  that  gentleman  an  expla- 
nation and  apology.  He  saw  his  rival  glaring  at  him  with  a 
face  pale  with  rage,  but  the  crowd  separated  them.  St. 
John  was  borne  to  the  side  of  Lord  Dunmoro. 

"Pray,  what  was  the  occasion  of  that  langhter?"  hia 
lordship  was  saying  to  a  gentleman  near  at  hand. 

"  A  strange  spectacle,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply ;  "  'I  was 
a  negro  clad  precisely  like  the  lieutenant  of  the  guards,  in  a 
laoed  uniform,  with  epaulettes." 

"Are  you  jesting,  sir?"  cried  Dunmore,  with  flashing 
eyes ;  "  the  costume  of  Mr.  Liudon  ?" 

"  Precisely,  my  lord." 

Dimmorc's  face  flushed  with  wrath,  and  the  black  vein 
swelled. 

"  Whence  this  impudent  outrage  ?"  hu  cried ;  "  answer 
me,  gentlemen  I  Who  will  explain  this  base  insult  to  my- 
self and  ray  authority  ?" 
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"I  will,  my  lord,"  said  St.  Jobn,  appi-oacbing  and  bow- 
ing. "  I  regret  to  aay  that  I  am  the  caase  of  the  ont- 
rage." 

"  Ah  you  1— you,  Mr.  St.  John !"  cried  the  Governor, 
glaring  on  the  young  man,  almost  speechless  with  rage ; 
"yo?*  again  cross  my  path!" 

"  My  lord,  I  did  not  come  to  be  insulted,  but  to  csplain. 
If  you  permit  me,  I  can  do  so  very  briefly." 

And  seeing  that  the  Governor's  wrath  was  too  great  for 
him  to  speak,  ho  added : 

"  The  explanation  is  simple.  Having  resigned  my  com- 
mission in  your  lordship's  service,  I  had  no  further  use  for 
my  uniform,  and  my  servant  fell  heir  to  it,  in  common  with 
all  others  which  I  decide  to  wear  no  longer.  He  has  donned 
the  suit  to-night,  from  a  childish  desire,  no  doubt,  to  excite 
admiration,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  his  intention  was  un- 
known to  me,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  pimiah  bira.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  even  seem  to  have  any  agency  in  so  stupid  and  ill- 
bred  a  jest,  and  shall  explain  to  Mr.  LinJon,  and  entreat 
bis  pardon," 

The  young  man  bowed  low  as  he  ended,  and  left  L-rd 
Dnnmore  as  he  uttered  a  hoarse  growl  of  anger. 

At  the  same  moment,  supper  was  announced,  and  this  im- 
portant event  proved  a  complete  divei'sion  to  tbo  company 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  ferce.  But  it  continued  to  be 
food  for  laughter  long  afterward. 
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CHAPTER  XLVX. 

THB      BEGBETXKT 


FoK  a  time,  nothing  was  now  beard  but  the  rattle  of 
plates  and  glasses,  the  crying  of  toasts,  the  buzz  and  laugh- 
ter, which  accompanied  the  process  of  doing  honor  to  the 
profuse  supper. 
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Then  the  ladies  wore  conducted  back  to  the  TjaU-room, 
tbc  music  recommenced,  and  the  assembly,  interrupted  only 
for  the  moment,  went  on  its  way  again  in  triumph.  In  those 
times,  a  company  did  not  separate  because  so  slight  a  cir- 
cnmstance  as  the  sounding  of  midnight  occurred,  and  the 
dancing  began  more  gayly  than  ever. 

St,  John  was  standing  listlessly  looking  on,  whon  Capt^ 
Waters  drew  his  arm  into  his  own,  and  suggested  the 
priety  of  a  glass  or  a  dozen  of  Canary, 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  captain,  as  they  went  toward  the 
supper  room,  "  ray  wife  's  not  here,  and  I  feel  like  n  jolly 
bachelor.  To  let  you  into  a  secret,  loy  dear  St,  Jobu, 
Madam  Henrietto  's  a  terrible  personage,  and  makes  me  be»'i 
have  myself!     But  who  goes  yonder  ?" 

"  Where  ?" 

"There !     Why  it 's  Foj  I     Good  evening,  comrade  I" 

And  the  captsun  made  a  sign  to  tlie  secretary,  who,  pal 
and  calm  as  usual,  was  gliding  among  the  revelers.  Hi 
stopped,  and  returned  the  greeting  of  the  soldier  with  calm 
courtesy. 

"Why,  I'm  delighted  to  see  yon,"  said  the  captain: 
"labors  over  for  the  day?" 

"  My  labors,  captain  ?    Good  evening,  Mr.  St.  John. 

St.  John  bowed  courteously. 

"  Yes,  your  writing,"  said  the  soldier;  "it  must  be  tBi 
bly  trying,  this  thing  of  copying  all  the  Governor's  pro( 
raations." 

The  secretary's  keen  eye  rested  steadily  for  a  momenij 
upon  the  face  of  bis  interlocutor,  and  then  was  withdrawn. 

"My  work  is  indeed  sometimes  very  exhausting,  sir,' 

"  See  there  !"  ciicd  the  captain,  with  an  innocent  air . 
said  so  I" 

"You said,  captain?" 

"  Wliy,  that  this  civil  life  was  tcnibly  wearisome  1" 

The  seeretaiy  inclined  bis  head. 

"And  to  think  that  you  wouldn't  believe  me,  my  it 
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Foy,  when  I  told  you  that  our  old  adventures  were  far  more 
attractive  and  amusing !" 

"  They  were  truly  very  enticing  to  young  men,  as  we  then 
wore." 

"  Reinfeis  and  all,  comrade  1" 

"Ah !  that  was  a  misfortune,  sir,"  said  Foy,  courteously. 

"  A  misfortune !  morbleu,  comi'ade,  't  waa  no  such  thing. 
It  was  a  splendid  adventure,  and  you  rose,  in  my  opinion, 
immensely  after  that  scene.  I  repeal,  my  dear  Foy,  that  I 
poMtiveiy  adored  you  for  that  blow  !" 

The  secretary  again  made  bis  depi-ecating  wave  of  the 
band. 

"  Come !  no  disclaimers  !  no  modest  expresaon,  as  of  a 
young  lady,  who  says,  sweetly,  '  You  take  me  very  much  by 
sui-prise,  sir — really — la !'  I  say,  comrade,  't  was  a  great 
blow,  this  coup  of  Beinfeh,  as  I  call  it !     Do  n't  deny  it !" 

"  You  arc  very  flattering,  captMn." 

"  Not  at  all,  comrade ;  I  'm  merely  just.  And  now  mart 
my  words — are  you  listening  f" 

"  Yes,  Captain  Waters." 

"Well,  my  dear  Foy,  in  future  treatises  upon  swordsnaan- 
ship,  after  the  author  has  described  every  imaginable  lunge, 
in  carte,  in  tierce,  in  guard,  semicircle,  octave,  and  flango- 
net — after  all  this,  he  will  write, '  To  these  must  be  added 
the  conp  used  by  Captain  Foy,  in  his  duel  with  Captain 
Watera  at  Reinfela,  and  known  as  the  Covp  de  Sein/elsf 
YoH  see,  corai-ade,  't  is  really  indesciibablo," 

"  Upon  ray  word.  Captain  Waters,  you  overwhelm  me." 

"  No,  't  is  the  truth,  and  now  confess  that 't  waa  hotter  to 
be  fighting  over  there,  with  tho  jollicst  comrades  to  look 
on,  niorbleu,  than  to  be  driving  a  quill  here,  under  the  nose 
of  bis  Excellency,  with  such  rascally  spectators  aa  thia 
ConoUy  and  others!" 

The  secretary's  eye  flashed,  and  his  piercing  look  tried  to 
plunge  beneath  the  captMn's  laughing  face  and  divine  his 
thoughts.  But  the  soldier  preserved  the  most  innocent  air, 
gazing  at  Foy  wilii  the  utmost  simplicity  and  good  humor. 
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The  secretary  suddenly  turned  away,  and  retired,  ns  it 
were,  into  himaelf. 

"  I  liave  seen  Major  Conolly  at  the  palace,  it  is  true,  Cap: 
tain  Waters,"  lie  said,  calmly,  "  but  I  liavo  not  the  hoi 
of  his  friendship." 

"A  back-woodaman,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir," 

"  From  PenuBylvania  ?" 

"I  really  regret  my  inability  to  deliver  any  thing,  wil 
certainty,  upon  the  subject,  Captain  Waters  ;  and  now,  wi1 
yoar  permission,  I  will  first  see  hia  EKcelJency  a  moment,* 
and  then  retire,  as  I  need  rest." 

"  A  moment  1"  said  the  captain ;  ''  did  you  deliver  iiij 
message  ?" 

"  Your  message,  sir  ?" 

"To  his  Excelloncy,  my  dear  Foy,  about  the  Bui'gesaes, 
you  know.  I  experienced  a  sentiment  of  real  pride,  yes- 
terdaj',  when  they  were  turned  out  of  the  capitol,  for  you 
will  remember  that  I  requested  you  to  suggest  that  idea  t%, 
his  Excellency  I" 

Under  this  persevering  banter,  the  calm  secretary's 
countenance  did  not  move, 

"  Your  suggestion  escaped  my  memory,  sir,"  he  swd, 

"  Ah !  then  't  was  not  on  my  account  his  Excellency 
missed  the  youngsters  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Foy,  you  are  not  my  friend,  and  aa 
have  not  had  even  the  least  adventure  or  fight  with  his  ~ 
cellency's  handsome  guards,  commanded  by  that  broad- 
shouldered  Mr.  Lindon,  1  'm  in  a  furious  bad  humor.  A 
soldier,  though,  should  not  be  discouraged.  We  may  yet 
have  a  little  encounter — who  knows  f " 

"  All  things  are  possible,  Captain  Waters,"  said  the  secr^, 
tary,  calmly  ;  "  now  I  must  leave  you,  sir," 

And  with  the  same  impassive  air,  the  pale  gentleman 
clined  his  head,  and  disappeai'ed  in  the  crowd. 

"  Go  on,  snake !  go  on,  conspirator  I"  said  thi 
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looking  after  him  aa  he  was  lost  in  the  brilliant  nndnlatioDS  \ 
of  the  excited  and  uproarious  crowd ;  "  I  '11  yet  cross  year  j 
sword,  and  show  you  something  better  than  the  coup  Sb  \ 
Seinfds !  Come,  my  dear  St,  John,  let  'a  get  a  cu 
Canary.  Talking  with  that  fellow  raakea  me  choke,  VMr- 
bleu!" 

And  they  entered  the  sapper  room. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


S  D     L  I  XD  O 


St.  John  had  not  advanced  five  steps  beyond  the  thresli- 
old  of  the  door,  when  he  met  Lindon  face  to  face. 

The  eyes  of  that  gentleman  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  1 
expression  of  rage  and  menace  which  fairly  made  theni  j 
blaze. 

Lindon  seemed  to  hesitate  between  two  courses — to  throw 
into  Mr.  St.  John's  face  the  glass  of  wine  which  he  held  in  | 
his  hand,  or  publicly  strike  and  outrage  him. 

A  glance  at  the  cold  and  resolute  countenance  of  th»   ] 
joung  man,  however,  seemed  to  deter  him  from  pursuing 
either  of  these  courses,  and  instead,  he  advanced  two  steps, 
and  made  a  low  and  exaggerated  bow. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  I 
that  at  last  I  have  found  you." 

"  Looking  for  mo  ?"  said  St.  John,  with  cold  politeness. 

"Yes,  sir  I" 

"  Pray  for  what  purpose,  if  I  may  venture  to  ask  ?" 

Lindon  looked  around,  and  seeing  that  the  crowd  were 
completely  absorbed  in  drinking  healths  and  dispatching 
the  viands,  advanced  another  pace  toward  St.  John,  and 
said, 

"I  was  looking  for  you  in  order  to  join  me  in  i 
some  arrangements,  sii." 
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"  ArrangemeDtB  f"  said  St.  John  ;  "  pray  erplaJn  yoitra 
Mr.  Lindon." 

"  Yoa  do  not  understand?" 

"I  am  vei-y  atupid  tbk  evening,  aad  must  beg  you  to  e 
plain." 

Liodou  raised  hia  head  with  haughty  anger,  and  said, 

"  The  arrangements  I  desire,  sir,  are  those  to  be  made  t 
tween  my  friend,  Captain  Foy,  hia  Excellency's  piivate  seore 
tary,  and  a  gentleman  designated  Ly  yonraelf." 

"Oh!    a  duel!"  said  St.  John,  coldly,  "you  mean  ) 
duel?" 

"Precisely,"  s^d  Lindon,  Imwing  ceremoniously,  and  t 
ing  his  hp  to  bide  his  wralh,  "you  have  understood  me  a 
last,  sir." 

St.  John  returned  the  cold  gaze  with  a  look  as  cold,  i 
said, 

"May  I  ask,  Mr.  Lindon,  why  you  consider  it  necessai 
to  take  my  life,  or  for  me  to  take  yours?" 

"  That  is  wholly  unnecessary !" 

"Pardon  me,  I  think  it  is." 

"Mr.  St.  John,  do  you  refuse  my  defiance?     Do  y(H 
first  bide  yourself,  and  when  you  are  found,  retreat  I 
say  retreat,   sir  I      I   have  been  looking  for  you,  and  .) 
thought  it  was  only  necessary  to  find  you.    Am  I  i 
taken,  sir?" 

A  flash  darted  from  the  young  mao'a  eyes,  and  he  raised 
his  head  with  an  aii-  so  proud,  that  it  far  exceeded  the  state- 
liuessof  his  adversary.  For  a  moment  he  made  no  reply 
to  these  words,  but  controlling  himself  at  length,  i 
calmly, 

"  I  also  have  been  looking  for  you,  sir." 

"  Good  !  then  we  undei'Stand  each  other  perfectly  !" 

"  No,  air,  I  think  not." 

"  Sir  ?" 

"You  sought  me  to  deliver  a  d 


"  While  I  sought  you  to  make  yon  an  apology." 
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An  expres»on  of  profound  incredolitj  came  to  Lindon's 
face,  and  then  this  look  gave  way  to  one  of  the  deepest  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  am  glad  I  spoke,"  he  said,  with  a  curling  lip,  "  before 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  me.  I  will  accept  no 
apologies !  I  reject  them  in  advance  I  I  have  delivered  my 
defiance,  and  I  will  not  withdraw  it !" 

St.  John  listened  to  these  insulting  words  with  an  air  of - 
Btupefection  almost.    He  seemed  scarcely  to  realize  that 
tuily  could  proceed  so  far. 

"  Mr,  Lindon,"  ho  said,  at  length,  with  eyes  which  seemed 
to  blaze,  "are  you  demented,  out  of  yonr  senses,  lunatic, or 
is  it  your  intention  to  act  a  comedy?" 

"Sir!" 

"I  said  simply  that  I  sought  you  to  makoyou  that  apolo- 
gy which  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another  whoso  feel- 
ings ha  has  unintentionally  been  the  cause  of  wounding. 
Stop,  sir  I  Before  this  interview  proceeds  further  I  will  make 
that  apology  in  spite  of  your  insults.  Another  word  such 
as  you  have  just  uttered  wi!l  seal  my  iips.  I  have  therefore 
the  honor  to  say,  sir,  that  I  had  no  part  in  the  stupid  jest  of 
that  servant  this  evening,  whoso  presumption  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  punish,  I  persist  in  making  the  explanation,  that 
the  nse  of  that  uniform  by  my  servant  was  wholly  withoat 
my  knowledge  or  consent — an  esplanation  duo  to  myself, 
inasmuch  as  I  will  not  suffer  you  or  any  one  to  think  that 
I  was  guilty  of  so  ill-bred  and  puerile  an  action.  Now, 
sir,  I  am  not  accnstomed  to  make  apologies ;  I  would 
much  rather  decide  differences  otherwise.  If,  after  this 
full  and  complete  explanation,  yon  still  persist  in  your 
fiance — " 

"  I  do !"  said  Lindoii,  tvembling  with  anger ;  "  your  state- 
ment may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  untrue ;  in  either  event  I 
hoid  you  responsible  at  the  sword's  point  1" 

St.  John  stood  for  a  moment  pale  and  silent,  confronting 
hia  insolting  opponent.     He  scarcely  seemed  to  realize  thi 
hatred  could  go  so  far  upon  a  basis  so  trifiing. 


I 
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^  Well,  Birl"  said  Lindon, 
white  fuather?" 

St.  John  turned  paler  tha 
blood. 

"  Mr.  Linden,"  he  s^d,  sternly,  "  I  will  first  aak  you  a  qui 
tion." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Are  you  mad,  or  intojcicated  ?' 

"No,  sir!  I  am  neitherl  I  am  thirety,  sir,  however,  fopJ 
your  blood!" 

"For  my  blood?  Then  yoa  take  advantage  ofthia  trifle^ 
to  insult  me  and  break  down  my  patience." 

"Ido!" 

"  Yon  do  not  fight  fiar  the  cause  you  have  spi 

"  No,  sir  1" 

"  Pray,  why,  then  ?" 

"Ask  yourseHi  sirl" 

"  Mr.  Lindon,  you  will  pardon  me,  but  your  conveFBatiaB>1 
is  either  stupid,  or  you  are  fond  of  enigmas — your  rerf 
reason,  sir  1" 

"Aak  yourself,  I  rcpeati"  said  Lindon,  pale  with  rage ; 
"  I  suppose  you  have  not  humiliated,  laughed  at,  triumphed 
over  me  yonder  sufficiently 

"Isir?  I  humiliated  you,  triumphed  over  you!"  said  S(. 
John,  in  profound  astonishment. 

"Yes,  sirl  your  air  of  iunoeence  and  surprise  does  noS' 
dupe  mel    I  am  not  to  be  tricked  by  so  shallow  a  device 

The  profound  and  violent  p&saion  of  the  young  man's  na- 
ture, upon  which  he  had  heretofore  placed  a  resolute  curb, 
began  to  rise  and  foam,  as  he  listened  to  these  repeated  in- 

"  Yon  then  design  to  force  me  to  fight  you  about  noth- 
ing I"  he  said,  with  increasing  anger, 

"  Yes  1"  was  the  reply. 

"Yoii  refuse  to  tell  me  any  rational  grounds  for  yoi 
quarrel." 

"  I  do,  sir  I  If  you  choose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  you  hsfl 
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supplanted  mo,  langbcd  at  roo,  made  me  a  JGsl  ia  your  ooH" 
Tcraation  with  a  young  lady  to  whom  I  have  paid  my  ad- 
dresses, then  I  give  no  reason !  If  yon  choose  to  put  on 
mask,  and  act  your  pait,  iiad  pretend  ignorance,"  he  con- 
tinued, white  with  rage,  "  then  I  will  not  explain  myself, 
yoa  refuse  to  regard  the  words  which  I  now  utter  in  your 
hearing  as  aniEciently  insulting,  I  will  make  them  more  dia- 
tinct  snd  nnmistakeable !  II' na  word  of  insult  will  move 
yon,  and  induce  you  to  give  me  that  satiaiaction  which 
you  rightfiilly  owe  me,  then  1  '11  throw  this  glass  of  wine 
in  your  face,  sir  1  and  we  'U  see  if  that  outrage  will  arouse 
yon  1" 

St.  John  advanced  a  step,  with  a  countenance  as  pale  as 
death,  in  which  his  dark  eyes  burned  like  coals  of  fire, 

*'  Enough,  sir !"  he  said,  in  a  voice  low  and  distinct ;  "  yon 
have  accomplished  your  purpose,  which  was  doubtless  to 
drive  me  beyond  all  ])atieace.  We  had  better  paaao  at  the 
words,  sir.  Were  you  to  move  your  arm  to  throw  that 
wine-glass  in  my  face,  I  should  kill  you  where  you  stand. 
I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  place  myself  entirely  at  your 
orders.  My  friend,  Captain  Waters,  wilt  doubtless  act  for 
me," 

And  taking  a  step  backward,  the  young  man  bowed  with 
cold  ceremony,  and  was  silent.  An  expression  of  fierce 
satisfaction  diffused  itself  over  his  adversary's  face  and  he 
also  bowed  low. 

"Really,"  said  Captain  Waters  in  the  most  cheerful  voice, 
"  't  is  delightful  to  see  an  affair  conducted  in  this  elegant 
way  !     Will  I  act  for  you,  my  dear  St.  John  ?     Why  o 
tainly  I  will ;  and  now  I  have  the  honor  to  infbi-m  Mr.  L 
don,  that  my  dear  friend.  Captain  Foy,  or  other  gentleman  I 
representing  him,  will  find  me  all  day  to-morrow  at  the  I 
Ualeigh  tavern.    Eh  ?    Is  that  satisfactory 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Lindon,  haughtily ;  "  yo 
Captain  Foy.'' 


"  Good  1"  aaid  the  soldier  in  a  friendly  tone ;  "  that  is  ex-  ] 
i  absolute  delight  to  a 


oellent!    Mjrbleu/  'twill  e 
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witli  Foy.  Who bnowa  but  he'll  takea  hand  bimaelf?  Anal 
then  hurrah  for  the  coup  of  Rehifela  !" 

The  captain's  spirits  seemed  to  have  risen  immensely,  aam 
he  curled  his  moustache  with  an  air  of  the  proudest  satisfe 
tion. 

"  Come,  my  dear  St.  John,"  he  siud,  "  as  this  little  a 
arranged,  let  us  get  our  Canary  and — " 

"  No,  I  beheve  I  'H  return,  captain,  but  I  won't  take  yoirf 
I  may  count  on  you  ?" 

"  To  the  death  !" 

"Then  I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

"I'll  arrange  all  duly.  Come  dine  at  'Flodden'  and  H 
report  to  you.     Is  it  understood  ?" 

St.  John  nodded,  and  they  parted.  His  interview  witli^ 
Lindon  had  passed  unnoticed  almost. 

The  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  their  uproar  and  revelry,  haj 
only  seen  two  men  holding  an  animated  conversation,  tes* 
minating  in  a  ceremonions  bow.    So  sees  the  world. 

As  St.  John  left  his  side,  the  captain  muttered,  with  I 
smile, 

"Lieutenant  St.  John  and  Lieutenant  Lindon  I   Cuptai 
Waters  and  Captain  Foy  1     Why  the  afiair  arranj 
morJfcw/" 

And  he  twirled  his  longiilack  moustache  with  joyous  a 
dor. 

As  St.  John  appeared  in  the  dancing  room,  the  asaembly 
was  coming  to  an  end.  It  terminated  with  a  reel,  as  usual, 
and  the  manner  in  which  tho  ladies  whirled  round  in  their 
great  hooped  skirts,  or  darted  from  end  to  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, was  marvelous  to  behold.  More  than  one  pile  of 
curls  lost  the  pearl  loops  and  comb  which  held  them,  and 
fell  in  raven  or  golden  showers  on  snowy  shoulders,  sending 
on  the  air  a  storm  of  perfumed  powder.  But  the  accident 
I  unheeded — the  reel  overthrows  the  influence  of  cere- 
mony, and  they  danced  on  carelessly  niUit  tho  long  soraptfil 
of  the  musician's  bow  gave  the  signal  that  the  assembly  a 
St  an  end. 
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It  was  the  expiring  compliment  to  royalty  io  Virginia. 
It  was  sent  npon  its  way  th.it  evening  with  a  "  Joy  go  witli 
yoa !"  and  the  most  stately  bo-p-a  and  curteaeja ;  the  next 
ball  in  which  the  representatives  of  England  were  concerned, 
was  opened  on  tlie  battle-field. 

It  waa  a  singular  celebration,  coming  as  it  did  between 
the  aeditions  aa:!eiiiblage  of  Burgesses,  in  the  Raleigh,  in 
the  motning,  and  the  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayei'  of 
the  first  of  June,  This  last  recommendation  of  tlie  Bur- 
gesses was  widely  responded  to,  and  the  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies of  the  colony  went  into  mourningontbat  day,  and  heard 
a  sermon,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  for  the  liberties  of  the 
land,  threatened  by  the  Boston  Port  bill.*  In  the  old  church 
of  WilliamBbnrg,  the  patriotic  clergyman  did  not  mind  the 
presence  of  the  frowning  Governor,  and  apoke  without  minc- 
ing his  words. 

Two  bouTB  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  St. 
John  was  looking  pensively  through  his  window,  when  he 
saw  a  light  glimmer  in  a  window  opposite,  and  in  an  instant 
Bonnybel  appeared  in  the  luminous  circle  of  raya. 

The  figure  of  the  young  lady,  clad  in  her  night  dress  of 
snowy  white,  was  visible  for  an  instant  only.  A  white  arm 
was  raised,  the  falling  sleeve  of  the  robe  leaving  it  bare,  and 
the  extinguisher  plunged  the  whole  into  daiknesa. 

"  I  am  fond  of  emblemalica,"  muttered  the  young  man, 
with  his  sardonic  smile,  beneath  which  was,  however,  con- 
cealed bitter  pain  and  melancholy,  "  and  here  I  have  one 
that  suits  my  case  adroii-ably !  I  beam  my  brightest  for  her, 
and  think  that  she  values  me  somewhat,  when  down  cornea 
the  extinguisher  1  I  am  put  out  at  a  word  I  Well,  so  let 
it  be  I  I  have  something  else  on  my  hands  now.  I  need 
rest  for  to-morrow." 

And  without  further  words,  he  retired  to  bed. 
•  Historical  ninstrationa,  No.  XXXU. 
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CHAPTER   XLVm. 


JOHN    GO 


On  the  next  morning,  St.  John  made  the  Vaoea  a.  visit,  d 
Hi'.  Burwell's,  and  found  them  all  ready  to  depart, 
chariot  was  at  the  door. 

To  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  colonel  to  return  wiw 
them,  the  young  man  responded  by  saying  that  he  had 
"  important  buaineas,"  which  might  detain  him  some  days ; 
he  would  come  aa  soon  as  was  possible.  Few  words  passed 
between  himself  and  Bonnybel,  and  these  wore  very  format  ^ 
and  constrained.     So  they  departed.  fl 

The  young  man  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  sul^^ 
ject.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  appointed  with  Captain 
Waters  to  come  and  dine  with  that  worthy,  and  hear  the 
i-fiBuIt  of  the  negotiations  with  Foy,  and  toward  the  cap- 
tain's, which  was  up  the  river,  he  now  directed  his  way, 
mounted  on  "■  Tallyho,"  who  cantered  on  gayly,  and  soon 
left  Williamaburg  in  the  far  distance. 

A  ride  of  an  hour  brought  St.  John  in  front  of  a  fine  old 
building  crowning  a  binff  of  the  James,  and  surveying,  from 
its  lolly  position,  the  wide  expanse  of  field,  and  stream,  and 

This  was  "Flodden,"  the  residence  of  CaptMu  Ralph 
Waters,  and,  &i-  off,  across  the  river,  on  a  lofty  hill  toward 
the  west,  the  young  man  discerned  the  walls  of  his  own 
house,  "Flower  of  Hundreds,"  embowered  in  the  spring 
foliage,  and  glittering  in  the  fresh  light  of  morning. 

St.  John  had  scarcely  drawn  rein  at  the  door  of  "  Flod- 
den," when  the  voice  of  Captain  Waters,  from  within  the 
hall,  greeted  him  jovially,  and  tlic  next  moment  saw  the 
figure  of  the  soldier  advance,  with  a  smile  of  welcome  on 
the  bold  features, 

St.  John's  horse  was  led  away,  and  they  entered. 

"  Why,  here  you  are  as  punctual  as  a  clock,  morileuM 
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cried  the   captain  ;    "  delighted  to  aee  yon  ou  this   glori? 
ous  moming.    Faith  1  it  makoa  a  man  laugli  in  spite 


And  the  captain  performed  that  ceremony  with  gi-eat 
gusto.  When  the  worthy  Boldicr  langhed  ho  seemed  sim- 
ply to  carry  out  the  design  for  which  hia  features  were 
moulded,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere  in  speaking  of  him, 

TTifi  bold  and  vigorous  nature  appeared  to  find  food  for 
laughter  in  every  thing,  and  hia  clear  eyes  looked  the  whole 
world  in  the  face  with  careless  good  humor. 

"A  fine  animal  that  ?"  said  the  captain,  gazing  at  "Tal- 
lyho,"  as  he  was  led  away,  "  and  I  see  Selira's  blood  plain  in 

"  You  are  right,  captain." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  seldom  am  any  thing  else  in  regard  tofl 
horses." 

"And  as  to  men?" 

"  Well !"  said  Captain  Watore,  ciirliug  his  moustache,  "  1 1 
judge  them  tolerably  too.  There 's  Foy,  now,  thinks  he  "ft  J 
duping  yonr  humble  servant,  and  preserves  the  most  mys*  I 
tenons  air  about  things  I  'm  perfectly  acquainted  with,  F 
Really,  a  perfect  snake  in  the  grass  is  that  Foy  !" 

And  the  captain  curled  his  moustache  downward,  a  aign.l 
of  disdain  with  him  always. 

"  You  have  seen  him  of  course,"  said  St.  Jolin,  "  as  hidJ 
acta  for  Mr.  Lindon  ?" 

"Why,  certainly,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  the  captain, 
"and  we  had  the  most  charming  little  interview  yon  ever] 
licard  of.     Wait  till  we  're  alone,  after  dinner,  comrade,  ( 
I  '11  tell  you  how  it  was," 

"  Good  I  I  '11  listen  with  pleasure,  and  I  'm  not  curious  o 
present.     Tell  mo  when  we  've  dined." 

"  Count  on  that,  mon  anii,  and  now  let 's  go  see  madam  | 
and  llie  bonpere." 

"With  pleasure!" 

Madam,  whom  the  captain  addressed  also,  from  time  t 
time,  as  Henriette,  was  an  extremely  handsome  danifl  i 
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about  thirty,  perliapa  a  year  or  two  more,  and  carried  her^ 
self  with  an  air  of  tlie  nioBt  aristocratic  ease,  Two  little 
girls  played  on  the  carpet  at  her  side,  and  a  little  boy  waa 
buBy  on  a  wooden  borae  in  the  distance. 

Opposite  this  domestic  group  sat  old  John  Waters, 
captain's  father,  in  his  wide,  softly-cushioned  chair,  with 
benignant  smile,  bis  gray,  thin  locks,  and  his  empty  pipe 
carelessly  resting  against  his  knee, 

Mrs.  Waters  advanced,  with  her  courtly  and  graceful 
case,  to  press  St.  John's  hand,  tho  old  man  rose  erect  in  hia 
obair,  and  smiled  more  benignantly  than  ever,  and  even  tbe 
little  girls  rose  too,  and  came,  bashfully  peering  from  their 
showers  of  golden  curls,  to  receive  their  share  of  tbe  young 
ninn's  attention. 

It  was  only  Captain  Ralph  Waters,  jr,,  that  somewhut 
petted  and  spoiled  young  gentleman,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  the  visitor. 

"  See  the  domestic  and  touching  group  I"  said  the  captfun  i 
"tbe  ben  io  the  midst  of  her  chickens;  tbe  dame  partli 
scratching  and  clucking," 

Aladam  Henriette  shook  her  handsome  head,  threatenii 
ly,  at  this  address,  and  said, 

"Well,  sir,  and  pray  what  are  you?" 

"  I  'm  a  rooster,"  observed  the  captain  with  great  candof ; 
''yon  see,  my  dear  partlet,  I  fought  the  Fran^ais 
aiid  heard  the  crowing  of  the  Gallic  cock  so  often,  that  rm 
bleu  !  1  've  turned  to  a  rooster  completely." 

"And  I  suppose  you  like  to  crow  over  us  poor  women 

"Exactly." 

"Is  he  not  a  shameful  man,  Mr.  St.  John  ?"  said  tho  lad; 
laughing ;  "  ho  has  not  the  least  regard  for  our  feelings.' 

"  Your  feelings,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  only  the  other  day  I  requested  him  to  buy  tne 
set  of  pearls  at  Howsay's,  in  town,  and  be  absolutely 
fused." 

"  Is  it  possible,  captain  ?"  said  St.  John ;  "  could  you  re*- 
sist  ?" 


"Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  aaid  the  captain,  heaving  a  sigh,  "I 
was  hard-hearted  to  that  extent." 

"You  acknowledge  it  then  ?" 

"  Certainly," 

"Is  that  not  dreadful,  Mr.  St.  John?"  aaid  the  lady; 
"  there  is  only  one  excuse  that  he  gives ;  can  you  divine 
it  ?» 

"  Ko  indeed." 

"Tbis  excuse  is,  that  he  bought  me  some  diamonds  1  It 
is  true  that  the  diamonds  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  tiie 
pearls,  and  I  greatly  preferred  them,  and  said  so.  But  he 
kDevr  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  eo  extravagant,  and  like  an 
unfeeling  man,  he  went  and  bought  the  diamonds!" 

The  captain  looked  guilty  and  conscience-stricken — hia 
expression  of  remorse  was  affecting. 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  do  not  thus  expose  my 
fidlings  to  the  public.  Ventrebleu  /  I  'm  ashamed,  but  yoa 
see  diamonds  have  always  attracted  me  since — " 

The  captain  pansed. 

"Since when,  sir?" 

"  Since  I  won  your  heart  with  that  diamond  necklace,  my 
dear  Henriette !"  replied  Captain  Waters,  with  simplicity, 
"some  time  in  the  good  year  '05,  I  think," 

At  this  charge,  madamo  seemed  to  be  actually  over- 
come by  indignation.  Her  work  dropped  upon  her  knee, 
she  gazed  steadily  at  her  enemy,  and  then  bui'st  into 
laughter. 

"Mr.  St.  John  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,"  she  said, 
struggling  with  her  oiii'tb,  "but  this  gentleman,  Captain 
Waters,  always  sets  nie  offl  Look  at  him  there,  everlast- 
ingly playing  with  that  horrid  moustache,  stooping  in  his 
shoulders,  and  pretendmg  to  be  dreaming,  as  he  thrums  on 
his  chair.     Just  look  !" 

"Dreaming?"  said  the  captain;  "was  I  dreaming  ma 
chvre?" 

"Yes,  sir,  yow  were!"  cried  Mrs.  Henriette,  laughing, 

"  I  believe  I  was,"  aaid  the  captain,  whose  bold  feoe  gre 
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Huddenly  very  sad,  "  I  was  thiakiag  of  those  good  oM 
and  our  Beatrice." 

The  martial  head  drooped,  and  for  a  moment  there 
silcDce. 

The  lady's  face,  too,  had  passed  from  smiles  to  sadnee 
from  mirth  to  peDsivencsa, 

"  ^h  Men  /"  said  the  captain,  heaviog  a  sigh  ;  "  let  us  not 
rake  in  the  ashes  for  those  buiied  memories.     I  'U  dream 
more,  but  rather  liglit  tlie  bon  pere'a  pipe.     Eh  ?     Shall  1, 
mofi  p&re  f" 

The  old  man  assented  with  a  smile  and  a  nod,  and  the  lad] 
Itud  down  her  work  and  went  and  arranged  the  cricket 
his  feet  in  the  kindest  and  most  attentive  way. 

The  little  girls  then  leaned  on  grandpa's  kneo  to  see  thi 
bi'illiant  glow  in  the  howl  of  the  pipe,  and  then  the  old 
was  left  alone  to  his  dreams,  and  Captain  Waters  and  hia 
fnend  strolled  out  through  the  grounds,  taiking  of  every 
thing  hut  the  real  subject,  which,  by  general  consent,  had 
been  deferred. 

Thus  passed  the  raorning  at  Flodden, 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


HOTT  CAPTAIN  EAU-n 


FULFILLED  HIS 


"Now,  my  dear  comrade,"  said  the  captain,  when  he  sat 
St.  John  were  alone  over  their  wine,  "  now  we  can  « 
our  little  an'angements,  and  I  can  report  progress." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  captain,"  replied  St.  John,  "and  i 
what  time  is  fixed  on  ?" 

"To-morrow  morning." 

"The  place?" 

"  Jamestown  island.     Have  you  any  objection  ?" 

"  None  captain,  though  I  was  there  lately  upon  a  i 
agreeable  errand." 
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"  Well,  tliat  'a  settled  then ;  but  I  '11  proceed 
and  tell  yon  how  I  set  to  work — shall  I  "i"' 

"  It  will  interest  me." 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain,  fillmg  hia  glass  and  pushing 
the  bottle,  "I  was  at  the  Raleigh  tavern  duly  as  I  informed 
Mooseigneur  Lindoii,  and  I  duly  received  a  viat  &om 
Foy— " 

"A  strange  second,  ia  he  not  ?" 

"  Why  no — how?" 

"  He  looks  so  peaceful  ?" 

"  You  do  n't  know  him,  mon  ami/  he  'b  a  perfect  take- 
in,  that  Foy  Is — a  real  aword  blade,  ventrebleu  f  Well  Foy 
came  and  we  made  each  other  the  lowest  and  most  courte- 
ous bow.  You  see  we  are  both  of  na  old  hands  at  this 
buaness,  and  we  went  at  it  like  ducks  to  water.  '  My  dear 
Foy,  is  it  so  and  so  ?'  '  Yes,  my  dear  captain,'  bowingj 
smiling,  as  amicable  as  two  ganders  hissing  and  wagging 
their  beaks  at  each  other." 

St.  John  smiled. 

"Then  every  thing  was  easily  arranged  ?" 

"  By  no  means." 

"Explain  yourself." 

"With  pleasure.  Foy,  you  see,  was  in  favor  of  going  oat 
of  the  province  to  fight — " 

"  Out  of  the  province !" 

"  Yea,  he  was  a  little  touchy  about  Duumore,  and  so  the 
conversation  was  something  like  the  following,  I  listen  to 
his  proposition,  smiling  politely,  and  the  first  remark  I  make 
is, '  My  dear  Foy,  are  you  afraid  ?' 

" '  Afraid,  air  ?'  he  says,  coldly ;  '  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
fee!  afraid  i' 

"  '  Oh  well,  my  dear  comrade,  do  n't  be  offended,'  I  re- 
plied, '  it  really  did  seem  to  me  that  this  looked  something 
like  fear — of  his  Excellency.' 

" '  His  Excellency  is  not  ray  master,  Captain  Waters.' 

" '  Really,  now,  is  he  not  ?' 
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" '  No,  sir  I>  this  observation  being  uttered  vith  a  sort  of 

flash  out  of  the  eyes,  you  see, 

" '  Oh,  my  dear  comrade,'  I  aay,  'just  Bee  now  how  you 
are  deprived  of  that  praise  which  is  jnatly  your  due  1  'T  ia 
whispered  everywhere  that  it  is  his  Excellency  who  reaUy 
employs  Conolly  in  hia  rascally  mission  to  embroil  the  bor- 
derei-s,  and  that  you  arc  only  the  instrument  he  uses,  when 
in  fact  you  are  all  the  while  head  man.'  " 

"  Why,  captain,"  said  St.  John,  sraiUng,  "that  seems  to 
tne  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  insult  1" 

"  Precisely,  mon  ami,"  said  the  captain,  cheerfully,  "just 


"  Yon  wished  to  insult  Captain  Foy  ?"  ' 

"Yes."  M 

"  For  what  purpose  ?"  -^ 

"  In  order  that  a  little  afiair  might  be  hatched  betweeil 
him  and  myself." 

"Ah I  indeed!" 

"Exactly,  my  dear  fellow.  V&itrebku!  you  have  no 
idea  how  many  overtures  I  have  made  to  Foy  in  order  to 
draw  him  into  a  quarrel.    But  he  won't  take  offense." 

"  Your  object  ?    Do  yon  hate  him  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"Why  then— '» 

"  Wish  to  fight  him  ?  Simply  because  I  wish  to  put 
end  to  his  maneuvers  I  I  do  hate  Dunmore,  and  by  rui- 
ning Foy  through  the  gizzard,  you  see,  I  disable  his  Excel- 
lency's right  arm  to  the  shoulder  blade." 

The  cheerful  way  in  which  Captain  Waters  unfolded  those 
views  was  admirable  to  behold. 

" I 'm  merely  a  lude  soldier,  you  sec,  mon  ami,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  having  learned  diplomacy  on  the  continent,  I 
practice  it  here.  That  was  my  object  then  in  drawing  Foy 
out,  and  I  thought  I  had  him  that  time  I" 

"What  did  he  reply?" 

"  Well,  for  a  moment  he  said  nothing.  You  see,  I  had 
said  that  he  ought  to  have  the  praise  of  employing  Conolly 
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on  that  rascally  mission,  and  I  waited,  smiling,  for  hi 
inauH  me  again." 

"  Did  he  fail  to  ?" 

"Point  blank.  I  was  all  ready — getting  my  hand  ready 
to  take  off  my  hat  and  bow,  and  say,  '  Well,  when  shall 
settle  our  little  difference,  comrade  ?'  In  a  word,  I  looked 
for  an  ciplosion.  It  nover  came.  Foy  only  looks  at  me 
with  those  wicked  eyes,  and  says,  'I  have  already  disclaimed 
more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  Major  Conoliy,  Cap- 
tain Waters — let  us  return  to  our  affair.' 

"  'In  an  instant,  directly,  my  dear  comrade,'  I  say  polite- 
ly, 'but  first  tell  me  one  thing,' 

" '  What  is  that,  sir  ?■ 

" '  Is  it  really  ti'ue,'  I  continued,  smiling,  '  that  Conoliy 
has  orders  from  Dunmore,  or  his  tools  in  Williamsburg,  to 
proiQise  the  Indians  asMstance  from  his  Ejccellenoy,  if  they 
make  an  inroad  aod  massacre  the  people  on  the  Virginia 
borders  ?' 

"As  I  say  this,  Foy'a  eye  flashes  worse  than  ever,  and 
hia  thin  lips  contract.     He  advances  a  step,  frowning, 

" '  Captain  Waters,'  ho  says,  '  do  I  look  like  a  man  who 
is  fond  of  being  insulted  ?' 

"  '  Why  no,  comrade.' 

"'Do  I  look  like  a  man,'  he  continues,  does  this  red-hot 
Foy  1  '  who  would  leave  his  sword  m  its  scabbard  if  it  was 
possible  to  di-aw  it?' 

" '  No,'  I  reply,  '  and  whether  you  look  so  or  not,  I  know 
you  can  use  it,  and  have  the  will,  companion.' 

"  '  Well,  sir,'  he  says,  with  real  dignity,  haiig  him  1  '  well, 
sir,  if  I  do  not  cram  down  your  throat  the  insults  you  have 
addressed  to  me,  you  may  understand  that  I  refrain  simply 
because  my  hands  are  bound  for  the  present  by  the  office  I 
hold,  otherwise.  Captain  Watei's,'  he  adds,  bowing, '  it  would 
give  me  immense  pleasure  to  cut  your  throat  I'  Those  were 
his  very  words." 

And  the  soldier  burst  out  laughing,  in  which  laughter  St. 
John  united. 
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"  Yoa  see,  after  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  captain. 
could  not  add  aiiotlier  insult." 

"  Certaioly  not." 

"In  fact  I  poaitively  adored  Foy  after  that  reply!  He 
looked  90  gallaDt,  when  he  said  it  1  he  touched  his  left  ade, 
where  It  sword  onght  to  have  heen,  with  EUch  an  air  I  he 
was  so  cool,  and  elegant,  and  ferocious,  when  he  mentioned 
his  desire  to  cnt  my  throat,  that  I  could  have  embraced  Mm 
as  a  brother  I" 

Tlie  captain  twirled  bis  moustache  with  admiration  to 
very  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  seemed  lost  in  delighted  contei 
plati 

"  Well,"  said  St.  John,  laughing,  "  after  that  the  intcrvii 
was  more  friendly  ?" 

"  Friendly  1  I  believe  yon!  After  that  it  was  poritivt 
fraternal  t  Then  it  was  that  we  caiue  to  resemble  two  hij 
bred  geese,  nodding  our  heads,  and  uttering  '  Ah's  1' 
'Oh's!'  aud 'By  no  means!'  and 'Really  captain's  !'  Y* 
ought  to  have  seen  us  1  We  would  not  overcome  each  othei 
we  covild  not  force  each  other  to  accept  what  each  want( 
Itw 

" '  Really,  my  dear  Captain  Waters,  it  must  bo  Jamestow 
island,  as  you  wish  !' 

"  '  No,  upon  my  honor,  ray  dear  Foy,  it  shall  be  out  « 
the  province,  as  you  desire  t' 

'"I  never  can  consent  to  inconvenience  such  a  gallaa 
man!' 

" '  1  never  should  hold  up  my  head  again  if  I  forced  Bu(j  _ 
a  noble  gentleman  as  you,  my  dear  Foy,  to  quarrel  with  his 
Excellency !'     It  was  this,  that,  the  other,  no,  yes,  really, 
tiTily !     At  last  I  yielded,  and  to  see  how  Foy  pressed  my 
hand  you  wonld  have  tlionght  I  had  done  him  the  greate 
favor  in  the  world. 

"*I  shall  not  quarrel  with  liis  Excellency,  captMn^' 
says,  smiling, '  and  I  have  already  said  he  is  not  iny  r 
ter.' 

" '  Do  n't  allude  to  my  miserable  rudeness,  oomrade*' 
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reply ;     '  it   wounds   me   to  the  heart,    and   I  shall   shed 

'"That  13  all  forgotten,  cajjtain,'  says  Foy;  'a  mere  jest. 
Do  not  tbiak  that  I  shall  Buffer  from  engaging  as  second  in 
a  combat  to  take  place  at  Jamestown  island.  His  Excel- 
lency will  not  inquire  very  closely,  for  you  know,  my  dear 
Captain  Waters,'  adds  Foy,  with  a  tiger  smile, '  you  know  my 
principal.  Mi'.  Lindon,  is  a  pevfect  master  of  every  weapon, 
and  he  'II  bo  sure  to  kill  Mr.  St.  John !  Tou  will  under- 
stand, in  tlie  present  state  of  affairs  between  Mr.  St.  John 
and  his  Excellency,'  adds  Foy,  smiling,  '  that  Mr.  Lindon  or 
myself  will  not  be  veiy  severely  scolded  !' " 

"  Pshaw,  captain  I"  said  St.  John,  "  your  hero  turns  out 
a  boaster,  and  a  mere  hlood-tbirsty  calculator  of  chances  1" 

"  Certainly  1  Do  n't  you  comprehend  that  aU  his  bowing 
and  smiling  was  acted  ?" 

"  Eh  ?" 

"  Nothing  less,"  returned  tbe  captain.  "Foy,  mon  ami! 
is,  by  nature,  as  great  a  comedian  as  that  celebrated  little 
GJarrick  I  saw  in  London.     I  know  him  well — but,  to  finish." 

"  Yes,  let  ua  hear  the  rest," 

"I  wU!  be  more  brief.    The  weapons  then  came  up,  and 
we  had  some  discusaon  as  to  the  length  and  other  points. 
There  was  no  real  difficulty,  because  both  you  and  Mr.  Lin- 
don prefer  swords.    So  that  was  arranged,  and  I  engaged  to 
provide  them  of  exactly  the  same  length.     It  is  the  ordinary 
length,  and  I  'il  show  them  to  you  directly.    Then  the  hour 
of  seven,  to-morrow  morning,  was  fixed  on,  and  wo  parted, 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other.    My  only  hope  with  F 
now  is  to  drive  him  into  insulting  me,  and  then  of  course 
can't  refuse   my  challenge.      I  would  cbeerfully  pay  fi 
hundred  pounds  to  have  him,  for  ten  minutes,  at  an 
length  1" 

Having  expressed  himself  cheerfully  to  this  effect,  Caj 
tain  Waters  emptied  bis  glass,  and  suggested  a  stroll 
tlie  lawn. 

The  young  man  rose,  and  tho  capita  led  the  vs.y  o\ 
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It  bad  been  arranged  that  St.  John  shonld  remain  at  Flod- 
den  for  conveoience,  and  accompany  liia   host  in  his  own 
carriage,  and  every  det^l  being  thus  determiued  on,  even 
down  to  the  hour  to  awake,  the  subject  was  for  the  momeiii  ■ 
dismissed. 


CHAPTEE  L. 


The  two  friends  made  the  circuit  of  the  lawn,  and  ha< 
reached  the  broad  gate,  when  a  man,  riding  at  full  speed, 
drew  up  suddenly  before  them  and  inchned  his  head. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me,  air,"  he  k 
addressing  the  captain  who  was  foremost,  "  whether  this  ] 
the  road  to  the  town  of  Richmond  ?" 

"It  is,  sir,'.'  replied  the  soldier;  "and  you  have  onlyt 
follow  it  and  you  '11  soon  arrive  at  that  place." 

"And  that  other  road  branching  off?"  asked  the  hore 
man,  extending  his  band,  and  at  the  same  moment  lookliu 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  That  leads  to  Kew  Kent  Court  House,  to  Hanover,  i 
King  William,  and  so,  west." 

"  Thanks,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  hurriedly,  and  with  s 
other  glance  over  his  shonlder,  he  struck  spurs  into  \ 
horse,  and  depailed  at  a  rapid  gallop. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  followed  him,  and  they  saw  h 
tnm  into  the  road  to  New  Kent,  disappearing  in  an  instai 
in  the  pines. 

The  captain  shook  bis  head. 

"  There  's  something  wrong  about  this  gentleman,  mon 
ami,'"  be  said ;  "  something  lies  beneath  this,  take  my  word 
for  it !     Bnt  I  could  n't  refuse  to  reply  to  a  civil  question." 

"  No — and  I  agree  with  you.    Who  could  it  be,  captain  P 

"  Faith,  I  can't  imagine  I  If,  now,  it  had  occurred  on  13 
continent — " 
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What  ?' 

"  Wliy,  I  should  have  set  our  I'apid  cavalier  down  for  a 
king's  messenger.  But,  you  know,  we  do  n't  have  kings  on 
the  western  continent,  a  circumstaace  for  which  I  do  n't 
mind  saying  I  'm  grateful,  comrade. 

"  They  're  a  poor  set  of  fellows,"  added  the  soldier ;  "  I  'vo 
seen  many  and  never  admired  one.  You  see,  my  dear  fol- 
low, they  are  shams,  and  they  know  it ;  from  his  gractoiifl 
Majesty  George  III.,  defender  of  the  f^th,  et  cetera,  down 
to  his  royal  highness  of  Poland,  a  post  which  my  friends, 
General  Littlepage,  and  Captain  Charles  Lee,  very  nearly 
occupied.  I  'm  glad  they  did  n't  lower  themselves  ;  and 
tliese  are  my  views  1  Wlio  the  devil  could  this  hoi'seman 
have  been  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you." 

"Well,  well,  let  him  goon;  I  care  nothing,  morbleut- 
As  Effingham  says,  my  fiiend  Champ,  you  know,  '  't  is  all  iO' 
the  game,'  and  sq  he  may  go  on  i" 

Having  reached  this  extremely  philosophical  conclusion, 
the  captain  twirled  his  moustache,  and  led  the  way  back  to 
the  mansion,  which  he  and  his  companion  entered. 

They  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  three  horsemen,  rid- 
ing at  full  speed,  shot  by  the  gate  on  the  track  of  the  fugi- 
tive. 

They  bent  in  their  saddles  as  they  rode,  and  evidently 
esamined  the  highway  for  the  marks  of  hoofa,  by  which  they 
seemed  to  follow  and  track  their  game. 

Coming,  in  a.moment,  to  the  cross  road  leading  to  New 
Kent,  which  the  fugitive  had  taken,  they  suddenly  drew  up, 
and  one  of  them  dismounted. 

It  was  the  stranger,  the  friend  of  St.  John. 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  in  his  calm,  deep  voice,  "ho  has  not 
followed  the  high  road  further.  Here  are  his  footprints  j,. 
he  has  turned  off  toward  the  court  house.     Come  !" 

And  gelling  into  his  saddle  again,  he  took  the  lead,  and 
the  whole  troop  disappeared  in  the  foliage. 

Let  us  follow  them. 
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They  darted  on,  at  full  speed,  for  more  than  a  mile,  and 
then,  reoctiiag  the  suDimit  of  a  lull,  distinctly  perceived  the 
fugitive  ascending  aaotbcr  hill,  at  full  gallop,  half  a  mile 
advance  of  them. 

"Look  !"  cried  the  stranger;  "  there  1    see!  we  shall 

And  digging  the  spur  into  his  horae's  side,  he  darted 
ward,  taking  the  lead  of  his  compaDions. 

The  solitary  horseman  had  turned  in  his  saddle  and 
them,  and  a  gesture  of  rage  and  despair,  visible  even  at  the 
great  distance,  showed  how  mnch  he  feared  the  encounter. 

The  pursuers  rode  furiously  for  another  mile,  .and  entered 
the  somber  woodland  of  pines,  whose  summits  were  now 
gilded  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

With  bent  heads,  as  they  rode  at  fuU  gallop,  the  stranger 
and  hia  companions  scanned  the  road,  to  convince  tbei 
selves  that  the  fugitive  had  not  turned  aside  into  the  woi 
land. 

The  tracks  continued  in  the  center  of  the  road,  and  thi 
pushed  on  at  full  speed. 

Nearly  five  miles  thus  ran  from  beneath  the  rapid  feet  of 
their  horses,  and  still  the  tracks  held  the  center  of  the  high-; 
way. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  riders  stretched  out  his  hand, 
said, "  Look !" 

Two  hundred  yards  before  tbem,  a  horse  without  a  rider 
was  flying  onward,  and  panting  heavily  as  he  ran. 

The  stranger  uttered  a  growl,  as  it  were,  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  drew  rein  suddenly, 

"Ho  has  dismounted  and  escaped  into  the  woods  I"  1m 
said,  calmly  ;  "  we  need  not  further  follow  the  highway.'^  ■ 

The  three  horsemen  drew  up,  and  with  the  heads  of  their 
animals  tbns  touching,  held  a  rapid  consultation  with  the 
stranger. 

It  was  quietly  decided  that  each  should  take  different 
directions,  and  beat  the  whole  country  for  traces  of  the 
fugitive. 
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"Be  alert,  Mends !  do  not  stop!  do  not  sleep  1"  said  the 
Htranger,  whose  fiery  eyes  pliinged  into  the  woodland,  upon 
which  the  shades  of  night  were  rapidly  deacendiag 
of  the  first  importance,  as  you  know,  that  this  man's  dis- 
patches fiball  be  secured  1  It  will  be  for  ns  a  powerftil  en- 
gine !  Come  !  to  woik !  forward  I  We  may  still  arrest 
him  on  his  way." 

And  the  three  horsemen  separated,  each  taking  different 
ways. 

The  dark  pines  received  them,  and  they  disappeared  lite 
shadows,  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  dying  away  in  the  somber 
depths,  from  which  nothing  was  heard  but  the  cries  of  nigbt 
birds,  and  the  harsh  murmur  of  frogs  in  the  swampy,  low 
grounds. 

As  they  disappeared,  a  pile  of  brushwood,  deep  in  the 
woodland,  stirred  slightly,  a  man's  head  rose,  and  seeing 
that  the  coast  was  clear,  the  man  emerged  froni  the  brash, 
and  listened. 

"Well  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a  sininior  smile  which 
made  his  eyes  glitter  in  the  starlight,  "  I  have  escaped  yonr 
toils,  I  think,  and  you  will  probably  have  an  agreeable  time 
of  it  beating  the  bushes  of  the  country-side  here.  I  have 
my  papers  all  safe  here  in  my  breast,  most  worthy  patriots, 
and  there  they  will  remain  for  the  present.  I  shall  only  ar- 
rive at  Fort  Pitt  a  little  later,  and  our  afiairs  will  not  suffer. 
It 's  odds  if  I  do  not  pay  you,  and  the  people  of  Virginia 
generally,  for  this  little  night  ride  I" 

He  paused  a  moment  and  listened. 

"  All  is  still,"  he  said,  "  and  now  it  only  remains  to 
get  another  horse.  That 's  easy,  as  my  pockets  are  well 
lined  by  his  lordship  1  Come  1  let  ns  not  despair ;  I  trust 
in   the   doctrine   of  chances,    and  thoy  've   seldom  failed 

Havmg  thus  spoken,  the  fugitive  turned,  resolutely, 
deeper  into  the  woodland,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  dark- 
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The  man  who  thus  escaped  with  his  papers  of  such  p'eat 
iniportaiicp,  was  Major  ConoUy,  secret  agent  of  Lord  Dun- 
more  in  embroiling  the  border  and  arouang  the  Indian  tribes  ^ 
agMnst  the  people  of  the  Virginia  frontier.* 


CHAPTER  LI. 


On  the  nest  morning,  after  a  sound  night's  'rest  on  t 
captain's  part,  and  mttch  tossing  to  and  fi-o,  in  his  drei 
on  St.  John'ji,  the  friends  met  and  greeted  each  other. 

Madam  Uonriette  met  them  with  a  smile. 

"Where  in  the  world  are  you  going  bo  early  ?"  she  sai^ 
to  her  husband ;  "  breakfast  is  ready — but  why  set  out  i 
soon  ?" 

The  captain  saw  that  his  wife  was  dying  with  curiosity,  balj 
he  only  smiled ;  he  did  not  reply. 

"  This  is  not  court  day,  I  believe,  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

"  Xo,  madam,  I  think  not." 

"  Does  any  thing  of  interest  take  place  in  town  tbia  mon 

"  I  have  not  heard,  madam." 

"  Then  where  in  the  world  are  you  going.  Captain  Waters  n 
Yon  really  are  the  most  provoking — " 

"  My  dear  Henriette — " 

■'  Well,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  you  said  that  breakfast  was  ready  ?" 

The  lady  pouted,  and  stud  that  it  was. 

"Then,  with  your  leave,  we  will  proceed  to  eat  it.  Ven- 
tre bleu  !  I  'm  as  hungry  as  a  hawk  after  all  that  sleep !" 

And  the  captdii  led  the  way  into  the  breakfast  room,  and 
did  the  honors  of  his  board. 

■  Historical  Dlnstralioas,  No,  SXXIII. 
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Thereafter,  his  carriage  waa  ordered  at  once,  and  he  and 
St.  John  put  on  their  hats. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  that  bundle  they  are  putting  in  the   ■ 
carriage?"  said  Mra,  Ilenriette. 

"Are  they  putting  a  bundle  in  the  carriage?"  said  the   \ 
captain,  with  interest. 

"Tes,  you  see  they  are  !" 

"Well,  BO  they  are." 

And  the  captain  put  on  his  gloves. 
"When  will  you  be  back?"  aaked  the  lady  thus  constant-  ] 
ly  foUed. 

"Do  n't  know,"  said  the  captain, 

"  Where  can  you  be  going  ?" 

"Did  you  say  it  was  a  fine  morning,  my  dear  St.  John  ? 
Why  glorious!" 

"  Captain  Waters  !"  said  the  lady,  with  an  imperious  little  j 
stamp  of  the  foot. 

"  Did  you  speak,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  soldier, 

"  Tes,  sir !  I  asked  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  where  j 
you  and  Mr,  St,  John  are  going  f " 

"  Why  yea !"  sidd  the  captain,  "  certainly,  my  dear." 

"  Yea,  what,  sir  ?" 

"  The  moon  !s,  most  probably,  green  cheese," 

The  captain  uttered  these  words  with  a  cheerful  and . 
smiling  air,  which  caused  Mrs.  Hcnriette  to  pat  her  little 
foot  with  impatience  and  vexation, 

"  I  thmk  it 's  very  cruel  in  you!"  she  said,  pouting. 

The  captain  twirled  hia  moustache  absently. 

"  Won't  you  please  tell  me  ?" 

The  captain  smiled. 

"Won't  you  tell  your  Henriette,  Ralph  ?"  said  the  lady, 
with  an  entreating  air,  and  leaning  on  his  shotilder. 

The  captain's  lip  curled  with  smiles, 

"  Tou  know  it  'a  bo  Mrople — just  a  word,"  she  said,  coai 
ingly ;  "  won't  Ralph  tell  his  Hcnriette?" 

The  captain  smiled  again  and  ended  by  laughing. 

"I  think  I  canl"  he  8^d,  absently. 
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"  Tell  me,  my  dear  !     I  thonght  you  would !" 

"I'm  Bure  I  can!"  continued  the  soldier,  with  bis 
fixed  upon  vacancy. 

"  Certainly  nothing  is  more  proper,  Ralph,  to  your 
loving  wife  1" 

The  captiun  woke,  as  it  were,  from  hia  dream, 

"  What  IB  that,  my  love  ?"  he  said ;  "  do  you  agree  with 
me  that  it  'a  proper  ?  But  what  do  you  know  about  euch 
things?  You  can't  teU  whether  Foy  will  resign  hia 
taryship." 

"  You  were  not  listening  to  me  then,  air !"  said  Mrs.  H< 
riette,  imperiously. 

"  No,  my  love," 

"  You  did  not  he.ar  me  ?" 

"  Have  you  been  speaking  ?" 

"You  are  a  disgraceful  husband,  htI" 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  captain,  cheerfully, 

"  Because  you  will  not  tell  me,  or  even  listen.     But 
»haU  tell  me  where  you  're  going  with  Mr.  St.  John,  sir  1' 

"Well,  my  love." 

"  You  are  outrageona  I" 

"  So  I  am,  ma  chere  !" 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  Jericho." 

"  Captain  Waters !" 

"  Madam  1" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Take  the  air  1" 

The  lady,  flushed   with  vexation,  and  half-tl 
half-laughing,  caught  away  the  captain's  hat. 

"  You  shall  tell  me  P"  she  said,  laughing. 

The  captaiii  recovered  his  hat,  and  bursting  into  respon- 
sive laughter,  cried, 

"Away,  partlei/  silence,  hen  !     Go  make  the  biba  and 
tuckers  for  the  chickens,  and  do  n't  meddle  with  the  roi 
ei''s  private  matters  t" 
The  captain  then  squeezed  Mrs.  Henriette'a  cheeks 
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hi8  fingers,  gallatitly  ravished  a  'kiss,  and  followed  by  his 
friend,  got  into  the  carriage. 

"  That  'a  a  charming  wife  of  mine,  ray  dear  toy,"  ho  said, 
as  they  rolled  rapidly  on  their  way ;  "  though  shghtly  sub- 
jeut  to  cnriosity,  her  only  failing.  Well,  well,  let  'b  be 
chai-itable !  And  now,  mon  ami,  I  will  give  you  my  -views 
upon  the  Bubject  of  Linden's  style  of  fencing.  Let  us  com- 
pare views." 

Tho  captain  then  proceeded  to  enter  at  length  upon  his 
favorite  topic,  and  he  was  still  speaking  when  they  reached 
the  low  pcninsala  of  Jamestown. 

The  soldier  referred  to  hia  timepiece. 

"  Just  seven,"  he  said,  "  and  here  come  Foy  and  Uib- 
don." 


•y  his  ^M 
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Thb  two  carriages  arrived  almost  at  the  same  momeDt,  I 
and  the  hostile  parties,  as  they  issued  forth,  made  each  othei 
a  low  bow. 

Lindon  was  superbly  dressed,  but  Captain  Foy  won 
customary  snil  of  black,  fitting  closely  to  his  slender  and 
nervous  figure. 

Around  his  waist  was  buckled  a  plain  sword,  with  yellov  I 
leather  accoutrements,  the  whole  very  much  worn. 

Captain  Waters  had  no  sooner  accomplished  his  bow,  I 
than,  asHUmiag  a  most  engaging  smile,  be  pointed  to  the  I 
weapon  of  the  secretary,  and  said, 

"Don't  I  recognize  an  old  friend  there,  comrade P  ^^M, 
seems  to  me  that  sword  is  not  new  to  me,  and  I  even  thinlt| 
it  once  ran  into  my  body,  did  it  not  ?" 

Captain  Foy  made  a  modest  gesture,  and  said, 

"  Let  us  forget  our  youthful  contentions,  CaptMii  Waters  ; 
they  ore  of  no  importance  now." 
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,"  said  the  captiun ;  "  did  y<jj 


"  But  really,  I  'i 
not  wear  that  sword — " 

"  At  Reiufels  f  Yes,  sir.  'T  ia  an  old  oompanioo,  witi! 
whom  I  'm  loth  to  part.  Shall  we  now  proceed  to  mal 
our  arrangements  ?" 

"  With  pleasure  ;  here  are  the  sworda," 

The  bnndle  wna  unwrapped,  and  the  weapons  were  met 
Bured. 

"Exact  to  an  inch,  thesG  two,"  said  Captain  Waters,  "  an^ 
you  may  take  either." 

"  Thanks,  captain,  I  accept  this, 

And  Foy  took  one  of  the  sworda,  and  critically  examlnet 
its  point. 

Ho  then  made  it  whistle  to  and  fro  in  his  vigoroos  anfl.  J 
nervous  grasp,  listening  if  the  blade  clicked  in  the  hilt. 

The  examination  seemed  to  satisfy  him  perfectly,  am 
maldng  his  opponent  another  bow,  he  said, 

"  I  find  this  weapon  perfect.  Captain  Watoi-s,  and  we  m^ 
now  proceed  to  business,  aa  the  position  of  these  gentlemea 
is  already  determined  upon,  north  and  south  with  the  sno." 

"  Yea,  my  dear  comrade ;  you  really  fill  me  with  admira- 
tion, and  make  me  remember  old  times.     Could  n't  fl 
a  little  bout  now,  after  this  event  is  through ;  a  mere  fi 
pass  or  two  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not,  enptain ;  yoa  might  wound  me,  a 
1  can  not  afford  to  lose  my  time  now,  having  much  to  attenn 
to." 

"  You  retain  your  post  of  secretary  ?' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  captain  sighed. 

"  My  dear  Foy,"  he  said,  "  I  Ml  give  you  five  huiidrc 
pounds  if  yon  '11  resign." 

"I  regret  to  say  that  'tis  impossible  forme  to  i 
your  offer,  Captain  Waters.     Shall  ■« 

"  Of  course,  of  course !" 

And  the  captain  examined  St.  John's  sword  as  careful] 
/is  bis  opponent  bad  tested  Linden's, 
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He  tbcn  rafted  his  bead,  and  makiDg  a,  motion  with  biif 
hand, 

"  Foy,"  he  siud,  "  a  moment  yet  before  we  commence." 

"  Ceitainly,  sir." 

"  Is  your  secretaryship  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  j 
friendly  little  affair  I  proposed  ?" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  I  offered  you  five  hundred  pounds  to  realgn,  did  I  not  ?"  1 

"  I  beliovQ  so,  sir." 

"And  yon  refused  ?" 

"  Yes,  air." 

"  Ton  still  refuse?" 

"  Yea,  air." 

"  Well,  I  offer  yon  a  thousand  !" 

"Captain  Waters,"  said  the  secretary,  smiling  grimly, 
"if  you  proceed  any  further  you  will  make  me  laugh,  and  ' 
as  lauglitei',  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  is  not  becom- 
ing, I  must  beg  you  to  desist.  I  regret  extremely  that  't  is 
not  in  my  power  to  resign  my  commisMon  in  hia  Excel- 
lency's service  at  the  present  time.  If,  however,  that  event 
occurs,  I  shall  most  assuredly  inform  you,  and  willingly 
permit  you  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  way  yon  pro- 
pose." 

Captain  Foy  bowed  as  be  spoke,  and  indicated  that  be  J 

Waters  shook  his  head, 

"  My  dear  comrade,"  he  said,  sighing,  "  that  was  alwayifl 
your  way.  Ton  talk  so  eloquently,  and  turn  your  periods' 
with  such  melodious  art,  that  a  poor  camp  devil  like  myself, 
morbleu,  can't  answer  you,  and  'b  obliged  to  yield,  I  will, 
therefore,  say  no  more,  except  that  I  most  thankfully  accept 
your  offer,  and  will,  on  the  proper  occasion,  gladly  avail  j 
myaelf  of  it." 

And  turniog  to  hand  Mr.  St.  John   his  sword,  CaptfOfil 
Waters  muttered  to  himself, 

"  Ah,  rascal !  .ib,  rascally  second  of  a  rascally  principal, 
if  faces  do  n't  deceive  me !  I  '11  yet  split  your  forked  toD@ia 
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Still  wider,  and  pull  your  Sings,  and  stop  you  forefinger  ai 
thumb  from  writing  insti-uctions  for  Conolly  !" 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  captain  ?"  asked  Foy. 

"I  observed,  my  dear  fiiend,  tliat  it  was  a  charming 
morning,  and  that  I  vas  filled  with  happincas  at  meeting 
agaiD,  on  this  congenial  occasion,  with  a  comrade  for  whom 
I  have  so  groat  an  affection  as  yourself,  I  foresee,  if  w( 
ever  kill  each  other  't  will  be  from  a  pare  love  of  art, 
from  bad  blood,  and  so,  if  you  choose,  we  'U  proceed." 

With  these  words,  accompanied  by  the  most  agreeable 
smilcB,  Captain  Waters  went  to  the  side  of  his  friend,  who 
was  calmly  looking  forth  upon  the  beautiful  river,  and  dgni- 
Bed  to  him  that  every  preliminary  of  the  combat  was  no^j 
arranged. 

The  young  man  coolly  took  his  weapon,  and 
point  upon  bis  boot, 

"  All  'a  ready,  my  dear  St.  John,"  the  captain  said, "  and  I 
have  only  to  add  a  word,  Lindon  is  as  fresh  as  a  lark  ;  he  's 
taken  perfect  care  of  himself,  and,  therefore,  I  advise  yon 
not  to  stand  on  the  defensive  with  a  view  to  weary  blm. 
Better  lunge  from  the  first,  and  I  think,  from  the  way  hs 
carries  his  elbow,  your  best  lunge  ^tII  be  in  carte." 

"Thanks,  captain,"  said  St.  John;  "I  shall  simply  en- 
deavor to  protect  myself,  having  not  the  least  desire  to  shed 
this  gentleman's  blood.  If  that  ia  necessary,  however,  I 
shall  not  hesitate,  having  been  forced  into  the  whole  aflU^ 
and  being  quite  at  my  ease." 

The  captain's  countenance  filled  with  pleasure. 

"My  dear  St.  John,"  he  said,  "you  will  kill  him! 
know  you  will  1     I  compliment  you  !" 

"  Why,  captain  ?" 

"  You  are  cool  as  ice,  and  now  let  ua  get  to  business." 

Captain   Foy  signified   at  the  same   moment  that 
Lindon  was   ready,  and  the  opponents  confronted   ei 
other. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Waters,  "  we  now  permit  jta 
to  proceed,  unless  the  party  from  whom  the  msult,  on  tU 
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occasion,  has  issaed,  shall  make  full  and  ample  apology  for 
the  same,  retracting  the  Baid  insult,  and  entreating  pardon 
of  his  opponent." 

X^iodon  tnade  a  haughty  movement,  but  Captain  Foy 
answered  for  him, 

"It  ia  with  great  regret  that  we  must  decline  sech  apol- 
ogy," said  the  secretary ;  "  unfortunately  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  any  such  thing." 

"Yoa  persist?"  said  Captain  Watera, 

"  We  have  the  honor,"  s^d  Captain  Foy. 

"  Well  then  the  affiiir  will,  of  com-se,  proceed.  There  is 
absolutely  no  alternative.  This  affair,  gentlemen,  as  I  ne 
scarcely  say,  has  arisen  from  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
quality  of  the  Canary  supplied  to  the  late  assembly,  Mr.  St. 
John  having  declared  the  said  Canary  wretched,  and  mi- 
worthy  to  be  drunk  by  a  gentleman,  Mr,  Lindon  having 
taken  the  opposite  view,  and  offered  Mi'.  St.  John  a  glass, 
which  tliat  gentleman  declined.  I  confess  I  sec  no  means  of 
bringing  about  a  community  of  sentiment  but  the  sword,  and 
BO,  Captain  Foy,  we  are  ready  !" 

"  And  we,  sir — proceed,  gentlemen  1" 

The  two  men  raised  their  swords  quickly,  and  the  weapons 


The  seconds  retired  ten  paces  and  looked  on, 

Lindon  was  perfectly  fresh,  and,  as  his  sword  touched  hia 
opponent's,  his  eyes  flashed  with  gratified  hatred, 

St.  John  was  perfectly  calm  and  cool, 

Lmdon  advanced  furiously  and  made  a  mortal  thrust  at 
his  opponent,  which  was  parried  perfectly. 

The  next  moment  they  closed  in  a  violent,  deadly,  breast- 
to-breast  struggle,  the  swords  glittering  in  what  seemed  in- 
extricable confusion,  but  really  the  perfection  of  skill  and 
method. 

Both  the  seconds  advanced  at  once,  crying  "  Gentlemen ' 
gentlemen  I" 

The  combatants  stopped  and  drew  back  —  Lindon  pale 

with  rage,  St.  John  growing  grodoaU.^  V^A..  i 

14% 
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"  Gentlemen !"  siud  Captain  Waters,  with  affecting  e; 
estness,  "  yoa  really  move  me  to  the  heart,  and  wound 
sense  of  propriety  cruelly,  in  wliich  I  am  sure  I  also  utter' 
the  Beotiments  of  my  friend,  Captxin  Foy  1  In  Heaven's 
name  do  n't  make  a  dagger  fight  of  an  honorable  encounter 
with  swords  before  seconds  I  Let  us  commence  again,  gen^ 
tlemen,  and  spare  our  feelings,  I  beseech  you." 

The  captain  was  evidently  greatly  affected  as  he  spol 
and  Foy  said, 

"I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  yoa  will  observe  the  sngj 
tion  of  Captain  Waters.    It  is  no  less  just  than  feelioj 


] 


The  two  men,  whose  blood  was  completely  aroused,  wute 
with  impatience  for  the  signal  to  proceed. 

The  word  was  given,  and  they  threw  themselves  up* 
each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers. 

Lindon  made  his  former  hinge  with  a  fury  whioh  in^ 
cated  the  height  of  his  rage,  St,  John  again  parried  it  j  " 
fectly. 

For  ton  minutes  then  they  fought,  not  like  two  c 
men  opposed  to  each  other,  but  like  blood-thirsty  gladtl 
tors  on  the  arena,  in  a  mortal  combat. 

The  two  men  were  as  nearly  matched  as  possible,  and  the 
incessant  clash  of  the  weapons,  from  which  darted  flashes 
like  lightning,  proved  the  immense  skill  and  strength  of  the 


Suddenly  St.  John  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and 
thrown  off  his  guard  for  an  instant,  could  not  parry  the  fii- 
rious  lunge  of  his  opponent. 

The  point  of  Lindon's  sword  appeared  streaming  with 
blood  behind  the  yonng  man'9  back,  and  at  the  same  instant 
hia  own  weapon  was  buried  in  his  enemy's  shoulder, 

Lindon's  weapon  broke  at  the  hilt,  and  the  two  Ci 
tants  fell,  drjigging  each  other  to  the  ground. 

The  seconds  ran  and  pulled  them  asundci-,  and  raised  tbem 
to  their  feet. 
Le&niog  on  the  ^oulden  of  Captun  Waters  and  Captain 
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Foy,  the  two  men  gazed  at  each  other  with  flashing  eyes  and 
crimson  cheeks,  breathing  heavily,  and  clQtehing  at  their 
weapons. 

"  Your  Bword !  Give  me  yoar  sword,  Captaiu  Foy,"  cried  ] 
LindoD,  faintly,  "  I  'il  iinish  him  I" 

Foy'a  hand  moved  to  his  weapon. 

"  Capt^  Foy,"  said  Watei-s,  "  if  you  hand  that  weapon  ! 
to  your  principal  I  '11  run  you  through  tlio  body,  and  him  ] 
too,  upon  my  honor !" 

"  Let  him  have  it !"  said  St.  John,  hoarsely,  his  breast 
streaming  with  blood.     "  Tour  sword,  sir  !" 

"  He  shall  not !"  cried  Captain  Waters,  "  't  is  three  inches 
longer  than  youra." 

Foy  moved  to  draw  the  weapon. 

"  Well  comrade  !"  said  Watei-s,  "  if  that  'a  the  use  you  're 
going  to  make  of  it,  nothing  could  delight  mc  more! 
have  been  pleading  for  the  favor.  Captain  Foy,  I  have  the 
honor  to  salute  you  and  to  place  myself  entirely  at  your 
orders  1" 

With  these  cold  words,  Captaiu  Waters  drew  his  sword 
and  confronted  his  opponent. 

Foy's  hand  left  the  hilt  of  the  weapon,  and  a  keen  flash  ■ 
of  his  proud  eye  showed  how  reluctantly  he  yielded.  ■ 

"  No  sir,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  there  shall  be  no  need  of  the  I 
snoounter  you  propose.  I  recognize  the  propriety  of  yoar  fl 
objection  to  tho  further  progress  of  this  aiiair,  and  I  agree-fl 
with  you  that  it  is,  for  the  present,  at  an  end."  fl 

As  he  spoke,  Captain  Foy  turned  to  Lindon,  who  wasa 
deadly  pale,  and  staunched  the  deep  wound  in  bis  shoulderv 
with  his  white  handkerchief,  which  he  bound  round  it.         ■ 

lie  then  assisted  Lindon,  who  could  scarcely  stand  alone^V 
to  his  carriage,  and  turning  to  bow  to  Capt^n  Waters,  or- 1 
dercd  the  driver  to  drive  to  Williamsburg.  I 

Captain  Waters  then   gave  his  whole  attention  to  St,  1 

The  young  man  had  stretched  out  hia  hand  and  plucked  I 
a  Ultto  white  rose  from  a  sweet  briar,  rustlin."  \».  \IasL  -o^saJ 


I 

I 


"  Ye%  a  KMC,  wmd  hnc  ■  ^Mther — &  red  one." 
Wkb  wlncb  St,  John  endeamcd  to  pwnt  to  ttte  circolir 
Uoed^tkia,  gndaiHy  uilLwiliiig  npon  kis  wfahe  finea  bos- 

.As  ke  ^<Ae,  Ae  cqitani  fib  the  70^^  man's  £i>nn  weigb 
Iw«ir9]r  iqKn  lus  um;  and  the  iMad  im  like  s  iroandcd 

Hebadfiuted. 
,  Ca{)twi  Waters  was  one  of  those  men  wbo  act  pfonpUj. 
He  took  the  yoang  man  in  his  arms,  ai>d  caiTTiog   lorn 
Ske  a  child,  to  the  edge  of  the  stmm,  delng«d  hit  fore- 
bead  irith  tbe  cool  water. 

He  then  laid  the  pale  form  opon  the  ^reen  sirard,  and 
teaiing  Tiokntl;  awaj-  the  frill  at  bis  own  breast,  proceeded 
to  bare  the  boeom  of  the  voanded  man,  and  probe  tbe 
wound. 

linden's  sword  had  struck  apon  a  letter,  vritteo  on  thick 
Bath  post,  and  Urns  diverted  from  lis  point  blank  direottoa 
toward  the  heart,  had  traversed  tbe  flesh  and  mnsclea  com- 
pletely through  to  tbe  back. 

The  wound  was  more  painful  than  dangerous,  except  fron 
tbe  profuse  flow  of  blood. 

Captain  Waters  boaud  it  up  with  the  rapidity  and  i 
of  an  experienced  hand,  and  St,  John  opened  his  eyes, 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  comrade  ?"  said  the  soldier,  knei 
iug,  and  holding  np  the  young  man's  head. 

"A  little  faint,"  was  the   reply.     "Where  am  I,  < 
tain  ?" 

"You  are  on  the  grass,  companion,  with  a  bad  fles 
wound,  which  talking  makes  worse ;  and  the  motion  of  i 
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carriage  will  be  worse  still  for  it,  morbleu!  Miserable  day 
that  it  is  I" 

And  the  soldier  groaned. 

The  youDg  man  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  stream. 

The  captain  looked,  and  saw  a  sail-boat  passing. 

"  I  will — go — to  Flower  of  Hundreds — captain,"  said  St. 
John,  faintly. 

The  soldier  gently  deposited  his  burden  upon  the  sward 
again,  and  hastening  to  the  point  of  the  island  running  out 
into  the  stream,  bailed  the  boatman. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  young  man  was  being  borne  in  the 
tittle  bark  toward  Flower  of  Hnndreds,  his  head  supported 
upon  the  breast  of  Captain  Waters, 

He  still  hold  the  small,  white  flower  in  bis  hand,  and  BoifJ 
nybel's  letter  had  not  left  his  breast. 


e  daj^^l 

id  St.  ^ 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


Is  the  old  drawing-room  at  Yanely,  through  whose  o 
windows  a  fresh  breeze  wails  in  an  odor  of  green  leaver 
and  flowers,  and  fruit  trees,  full  of  perfumed  blossoms,  i 
the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  busily  engaged  on  some  o 
namental  work,  and  in  entertaining  Mr.  Alston  and  a  ceita 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  rubicund  widower  who  lias  come-— he 
says — to  see  Colonel  Vane  on  business  ;  but  not  finding  that 
gentleman  at  home,  is  disconsolate,  and  is  compelled  to  talk 
with  Miss  Seraphma.     He  calls  frequently  "  on  business  with  1 
Colonel  Vane,"  ^k 

Mr.  Alston  does  not  mask  his  designs  with  any  such  plen 
— he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has  come  "to  shake 
the  tree,"  or  in  other  words,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Helen,  who  seems  far  from  being  oficnded  by  it. 
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For  the  moment,  however,  honfiat  Tom  is  taUdng  with 
Mis3  Bonnybel.     He  leana  oyer  her,  and  says,  with  a  gentle 

"Pray  what  enchanting  little  affair  ia  that,  Miss  Bonnjii 
be]  ?     The  wedding  dress  of  a  fairy  princess  ?" 

Bonnybel  appears,  of  late,  to  have  lost  much  of  hor  oldf 
vivadty.     She  scarcely  smiles  as  she  replies; 

"  It  is  only  a  cuff.  I  thought  I  would  make  them  myaelf  fl 
instead  of  giving  them  to  Miss  Came." 

"Miss Came?  pray  who  is  that?" 

"  I  forgot— you  'vo  not  seen  her.  She 's  a  seamstrenfl 
whom  we  brought  from  town  with  us.  There  she  is  at  the  I 
door." 

Mr.  Alston  turns  his  head  and  makes  a  slight  movemeDt,  I 
as  he  sees  before  him  the  remarkable  head.     Miss  Came  ia  1 
an  Italian-looking  woman,  with  a  brunette  complexion,  blaok 
hair,  and  deep,  penetrating  eyes.    She  is  undeniably  hand- 
some, standing  in  her  submissive  attituile  with  folded  hands ; 
but  there  is  something  repelling  in  her  air  and  appearance. 

"  Have  you  laid  out  the  pieces,  Miss  ?"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  Italian  accent ;  "  I  am  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
dress."  i 

Bonnybel  gave  her  some  dircctioDS,  and  she  dlsappcareda 
as  she  came,  without  noise.  I 

"  A  singular  face,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  "  but  I  do  not  like  it.  ' 
She  is  undoubtedly  beautiful,  but  not  prepossessing.     Well, 
that  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  importance.     Pray  whose  is  this 
delightfully  perfumed  epistle?*'  adds  Mr.  Alston,  smiling, 
and  raising,  as  he  does  so,  from  the  table  an  embosBed  J 
paper. 

"  'T  is  Aunt  Seraphina's  verses,"  says  Helen,  smiling  de*1 
murely ;  "  ask  her  to  let  you  read  them." 

"  Coming  from  snch  a  source,  they  must  he  indeed  per- J 
feet,"  says  the  gallant  Jack  Hamilton,  with  an  ogle. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Sei'aphina's  objections,  Sir,  Alston  reads  J 
aloud, 
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A  LADTS  ADIEU  TO  HER  TEA  TABLE. 
"  Farewell  to  the  Tea  Bou'd,  with  its  gatid?  equipage 
Of  Caps  and  Saucera,  Cream  Bijckot,  Sugar  Tonga, 
The  pretty  Tea  Chest,  also,  lately  stored 
With  Hjsrai,  Congo,  and  best  Double  Fine. 
Full  many  ajoyoua  momeot  have  I  9at  by  ye, 
Hoarmg  Iho  Gu-la  Tattle,  the  Old  Maida  talk  Scaadal, 
And  tlie  spruce  CoKCOmb  laugh  at,  may  be.  notbuig. 
No  more  shall  I  dish  out  the  onoo  lorad  Uqnor, 
Though  now  dctestablo  lo  all  at  Vanely, 
Because  I  'm  taught  (and  I  believe  it  tme),    , 
Its  Use  will  fasten  slavish  Chains  vpon  my  Couniry, 
And  Llbbrtt  'a  the  Goddess  1  would  clioose 
To  reign  triumphant  in  AHEiucAr' 

"Bravo!"  cried  honoBt  Jack;  "I  have  rarely  heard  Bach 
vefBes !  Permit  me,  my  dear  Miss  Seraphinii,  to  have  them 
put  in  the  '  Gazette.' " 

"  0,  I  never  could  cooseat,"  murmurs  Mis3  Serapliiiia,  id 
confusion. 

"  Genius  must  bo  treated  with  gentlo  force,  my  dear 
madam,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  "  I  '11  strike  out  the  words, 
'  to  all  at  Vanely,"  and  all  the  colony  shall  admire  you,' 

That  the  gentleman  carried  out  his  threat  is  proved  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  taken  the  verses  from  the  old  "  Vir- 
ginia Gazette," 

The  conversation  then  turns  on  a  numbej-  of  things,  and 
finally,  at  the  request  of  Torn  Alston,  Bonnybel  goes  reluc- 
tantly to  tho  harpsichord  and  sings.  The  song  is  "Kathe- 
rine  Ogie,"  and  the  young  lady  sings  it  with  deep  sad- 
ness. It  sighs  itself  away,  and  she  returns  listlessly  to  her 
seat. 

"  An  exquisite  tune,"  says  Mi',  Alston,  "  and  't  ia  Harry's 
great  favorite.    By  the  bye,  Miss  Bonoybel,  where  is  Har- 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  air,"  is  the  reply ;  "  in  town,  I 
suppose,  where  wa  left  him,  or  rather  he  left  us." 
And  Bonnybel's  sadnesa  changes  to  a  pout. 
"  Harry 's  not  in  town,  my  child,"  saya  the  voice  of  Coloael 


I 
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Vane,  behind  them, "  and  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  Mb  life  is  tn 
danger," 

Bonnybcl  rose  to  her  ^et  with  a  start,  turning  pale  as 
death,  but  instantly  fell  agMn  in  the  chair. 

"  He  is  at '  Flower  of  Hundreds,' "  continued  the  colond, 
sorrowfully,  "and  he  was  brought  thither  yesterday,  by 
Oaptdn  Waters,  in  ono  of  the  sail-boats.  The  account  is, 
that  the  boatman  was  hailed  by  Captain  Waters,  at  Jatnes- 
town,  and  going  ashore  found  Harry  lying  on  the  grasa, 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  breast.  I  know  who  'a  to  J 
blame  for  it  I"  added  the  colonel,  flushing,  "  and  if  the  bo^J 
dies,  I'll  pursue  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth  !" 

He  was  diverted  from  his  wrath  by  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  Helen.     Bonnybel  had  caught  her  sister's  arm,  to  pre- 
vent herself  from  Minting.    In  a  few  minutes  she  was  weep- 
ing in  her  chamber,  in  the  arms  of  Helen,  who  cried  with  | 
ber. 

She  heai'd  the  two  gentlemen  mount  their  horses  haatily^J 
and  ride  away  at  fidl  gallop,  and  thou  the  chariot  rolled  npil 
to  the  door. 

"  O,  I  '11  go  too  !"  cried  Bonnybel,  starting  up.  "  I  would] 
die  of  suspense  hei'c  I    Come,  sistei' !" 

And  breaking  away  from  Helen,  she  hastily  descended, 
just  as  the  colonel  and  Aunt  Mabel  were  entering  the  coach. 
Helen  followed,  and  they  soon  reached  "Flower  of  Hun- 
dreds." 

The  colonel  and  Aunt  Mabel  went  to  St.  John's  ohamberj 
the  young  ladies  remaining  in  the  sitting-room.  BonnybdJ 
resembled  a  statue;  she  did  not  move  or  speak,  but,  fi 
time  to  time,  her  vacant  eyes  were  raised  to  the  jnotiu 
they  had  looked  upon  together. 

As  the  slow  step  of  the  colonel  was  hoard  descendi 
the  stairs,  she  started,  ber  cheeks  fliished — she  rose, 
hastened  to  the  door, 

"  How  ia  he  ?"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Badly  hui-t,  but  not  dangerously,"  returned  the  colone 
"the  woaad  was  got  in  a  duel  with  that  man  Lindon, 
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Jamestown  island;  the  letter  which  you  wrote,  my  cbiJd, 
before  the  assembly,  turned  the  weapon,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, saved  his  life.  The  doctor  and  hia  friends  are  now 
with  him,  and  they  think  that  a  mouth's  confinement  will 
be  all." 

Bonnybel  drew  along,  labored  bre.ith,  went  slowly  to  the 
window,  looking  forth  on  the  river,  and  there  she  remained 
without  turning  her  head. 

She  was  crying  like  a  child,  but  they  were  tears  of  joy. 


k 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


St.  John  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  his  wound  soon 
ceased  to  make  him  suffer  acutely.  The  doctor  directed 
entire  quiescence  for  some  time,  however,  and  thus  the  young 
man  was  confined  to  his  room  and  his  bed  still. 

It  was  a  great  favor,  which  he  at  last  obtained,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  rise,  and  lie,  in  lila  dressing  gown,  on  a  couch 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  while  Lindon  was  still  turoing 
and  tossing  with  fever,  in  his  close  quarters  in  town,  St. 
John  was  inhaling  the  breath  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Many  fiiends  flocked  to  cheer  his  hours  of  weariness,  and 
we  need  not  say  that  the  Vanely  family  were  not  remiss. 

Tom  Alston  assumed  hia  most  foppish  air  to  make  him 
laugh ;  Jack  Hamilton  told  a  hundred  stories  of  fox  hunt- 
ing and  frolicking ;  Captain  Waters  related  endless  anec- 
dotes of  his  carapagns.  With  Bhoulders  drooping,  and 
dreamy  looking  eyes,  as  he  thrummed  on  his  chair,  the  wor- 
thy soldier  recalled,  for  his  companion's  amusement,  a  thou- 
sand talcs  and  remembrances.  Ho  made  his  biilliant  and 
joyous  youth  rise  again  ;  he  beat,  or  was  beaten  again  by 
the  French ;  he  fought  all  his  battles  over  with  sighs  or 
careless  laughter. 


I 
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Bat  of  all  the  friendly  and  syrapatbizmg  faces  which  gath- 
ered round  him,  during  those  long  bonra  of  suffering  and 
weakness,  there  was  one  which  contributed  more  powerfully 
to  the  young  man's  recovery  than  all  the  rest. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  the  face  of  Bonnybd* 

Clmming  her  privilege  of  cousin  and  old  playmate,  the 
young  lady,  throwing  aside  all  ceremony,  came  almost  diuly, 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  to  see  the  invalid,  and  St.  John 
experienced  in  her  society  a  charm  which  seemed  to  make 
him  stronger  day  by  day,  as  though  by  the  influence  of 
magic. 

Bonnybel  was  no  longer  the  coquettish  and  mischievooB 
little  fairy,  such  as  we  have  seen  her  in  former  pages  of  this 
history.  She  appeared  suddenly  to  have  changed  her  entire 
character.  She  no  longer  laughed  and  jested  at  every  thing 
and  nothing.  All  the  little  pouts,  and  "  spttea,"  and  ironies, 
and  angers,  which  had  made  her  society  so  piquante,  dis- 
appeared. She  became  suddenly  an  earnest  woman,  full  of 
pity  and  sympathizing  tendemesa,  and  very  soon  a  criti- 
cal observer  might  have  seen,  dawning  in  her  eyes,  and  on 
her  tell-tale  cheeks,  the  evidences  of  a  warmer  and  more 
profound  emotion — the  imperceptible  light,  and  rosy  dawi 
of  a  true  woman's  faithful  love. 

They  spent  hours  and  hours  together,  beneath  the  oj 
window,  through  which  came  the  breath  of  vernal  fields 
summer  flowers,  and  Bonnybel  seemed  never  weary  gaang 
at  the  fine  landscape.  Fi'om  the  lofty  hill,  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  great  river,  studded  with  white  mansions,  embowered 
in  green  foliage,  stretched  far  away,  and  disappeared  in  the 
mists  of  the  horizon  ;  the  broad  ciirrcnt  glittered  with  the 
snowysails  of  sea-bound  barks  or  those  returning  home  &om 
distant  lands ;  the  forests,  day  by  day,  assumed  a  deeper^ 
and  more  beautiful  emerald ;  the  summer  came  apace,  coi 
pletingwith  its  warmth  and  fuller  radiance,  the  infiueuce 
the  freah  spring,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  young  lady,  aUo, 
those  vague  emotions  of  the  past  came  gradually  to  combii 
and  ripen  into  the  warm  summer  of  love. 


I 
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It  is  out  of  our  power  to  trace,  with  greater  diBtinctness, 
the  Huccessive  steps  by  which  the  girl  approached  this  su- 
preme point  in  the  iifo  of  a  woman.  We  would  not,  if  we 
could.  Such  topics  should  not  be  hghtly  handled.  A  poet 
Bays: 

"Two  happier  lovers  never  met 
In  dear  and  talk-charmed  privacy. 
The  memories  of  happier  houra 
Are  like  the  cordials  pressed  fram  flowers 
And  madden  sweetly.     I  impart 
Nought  of  the  love  talk  I  remembtr, 
For  May's  young  pleasures  ara  beat  hid 
From  the  cold  prudence  of  December, 
Which  clips  and  eh  ilia  all  vemal  wings; 
And  love's  own  sanctities  forbid, 
Now,  B3  of  old,  ancb  goasippinga 
Id  balls,  of  what  helalla  in  bowera." 

We  prefer  to  simply  state  the  fact  that  the  result  of  those  l 
hours  of  quiet  talk,  or  more  expressive  silence,  was  an  affeo- 
tioQ,  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  aa  warm  and  true  as 
that  of  her  lover.     Doubtless  it  commenced  in  her  woman's 
pity  for  suffering,  and  tender  sympathy  for  Lim  who  saf- 
fered,  but  ere  long  this  sympathy  was  needless,  for  he  grew  . 
stronger  day  by  day ;  still  the  feeling  of  the  young  lady  I 
deepened. 

No  word  had  been  spoken  by  either,  but  the  language  of 
tbe  eyes  is  superior  to  ail  words.  All  around  them  soon 
perceived  what  they  thought  so  wholly  concealed,  and  by  a 
series  of  accidents,  Mr.  St.  Jobn'a  viaitoi's  were  all  colled 
away  when  Bonnybel  came  to  see  him.  They  would  talk 
alone  for  hours,  the  fresh  breeze  moving  her  bright  curls, 
or  bringing  back  the  color  to  his  pale  thin  clieebs,  and  then 
they  would  part  with  a  long  look,  which  needed  no  words 
to  express  its  meaning. 

It  was  one  evening  when,  having  arisen  from  his  sick 
coucb,  and  received  permission  to  ride  oat,  St.  John  ti 
with  Bonnybel  to  Vaaely,  that  he  found  tbe  moment. 
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It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  siin  was  just  setting,  as 
they  drew  near  the  old  hall.  In  tbo  east,  a  luminous  halo 
preceded  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  a  single  star,  suspended, 
like  a  lamp  of  fire,  in  the  rosy  atraospfaero,  delicately  scintil- 
lated, gathering  clearer  radiance  as  the  purple  margin  of  the 
sunset  grew  more  pale. 

In  a  moineiit,  the  two  hearts  beat  together ;  be  under- 
stood what  bad  angered  and  pained  bim  so  much ;  she  had 
loved  him  and  expected  him  to  return  ;  her  suffering  bad 
been  greater  than  his  own. 

They  reached  tlie  old  hall,  and  now,  when  the  pale,  wi 
young  man  assisted  her  from  the  saddle,  she  did  not  pout 
reprimand  him. 

The  curious  moon,  looking  down,  saw  a  man  holding 
closely  to  his  breast  a  woman — a  woman  who  smiled  through 
her  tears — that  was  all. 

They  bad  plighted  their  troth. 


we  shoOM^^H 


CHAPTER  LV. 

TrtnCH  COMMENCES  THK  SECOND  FOETION  OP  THB 

With  the  words  which  wo  have  just  written,  we  i 
be  glad  to  conclude  our  history.  The  young  and  kind- 
hearted,  everywhere,  would  thank  us,  for,  to  this  class,  noth- 
ing is  so  pleasant  aa  happiness  and  sunshine.  St.  John  would 
be  remembered  as  one  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  trn 
hearted  woman ;  Bonnybel,  as  the  bride  of  the  man  whoi 
she  preferred,  above  all  the  world,  for  ber  biisband. 

But,  alasl  human  life  is  not  made  up  entirely  of  sunshine. 
It  is  often  when  the  day  is  brightest,  that  the  dark  folds  of 
the  tbnnder  cloud  sweep  from  the  horizon,  and  blacken  the 
most  brilliant  landscape.  It  was  so  in  the  lives  of  these 
lovers,  and  the  duty  of  their  historian  is  to  tell  all  he  knowa. 

In  some  points  of  view,  perhaps,  this  duty  is  of  adviiDtage 
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to  the  history.  For  this  volume  has  two  themes,  two  wma . 
the  story  of  a  ma,n  and  a  woman  ;  tbc  history,  also,  of  a 
period  iti  the  annals  of  a  nation. 

We  have  followed  the  steps  of  these  two  persons  toward 
the  point  where  their  bands  clasped ;  we  have  witnessed 
the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  space  which  separated  two 
lands  from  the  battle-6eld,  where  hearts,  long  united,  would 
be  torn  asunder,  where  squadrons  would  clash,  and  blood 
flow  like  water.  Let  ns  now  look  again  on  the  columns 
marching  to  the  conflict,  from  which  a  new  world  was  to 
rise,  like  a  colossal  form  of  Victory,  its  face  to  the  moroing 
and  the  stars  of  glory  on  its  brow.  Lot  us  also  see  what 
befell  the  two  main  personages  of  the  history.  There  are 
clouds  and  aunshme  in  both  pictures. 

For  a  month,  St,  John  was  wholly  and  completely  happy. 
If,  before,  the  whole  world  appeared  brighter  and  lovelier 
in  hLs  eyes,  it  was  now  wholly  transfigured,  for  he  was 

>  blessed  with  the  fruition  of  his  dearest  wish.  Like  the  sun 
shining  out  after  a  storm,  his  present  joy  was  more  fresh 
and  brilliant  for  the  hours  of  gloom  which  bad  preceded  it. 
•The  woman  whom  he  loved,  loved  bim  in  return,  and  every 
one  at  Vanely  sincerely  rejoiced.  The  young  man  had 
twined  himself  around  the  hearts  of  old  and  young,  and  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  hailed  with  joy  the  closer  bond 
which  was  about  to  unite  them  to  the  young  man  ;  ho  had 
been  like  a  son  always  to  them,  now  ho  would  be  really 
each. 

Bonnybel  bore  her  "  new  honors"  with  some  blushes,  but 

*  a  serene,  tranquil  happiness.    Ail  her  wildness  and  mischief 
had  departed ;  she  no  longer  laughed  or  jested 
content  to  be  silent  and  happy. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  summer,  and  the  young  lady  and  her  companion 
had  a  hundred  confidential  talks  on  the  arrangements  which 
that  event  would  make  necessary.  It  was  at  last  decided 
that,  after  a  month  spent  at  Vanely,  they  should  go  to 
"Flower  of  Hundreds,"  and  settle  down  permanently;  thus 
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Mr.  St,  John  would  bo  what  he  wished  to  be,  an  bonest 
country  gentleman.  He  would  cultivate  his  patrimonial 
seres,  nod  never  dream  of  Indians  or  war  any  more  I 

His  old  ambition  seemed  to  bim,  as  be  pondered  and 
smiled  now,  like  a  dream  of  the  nigbt,  a  mere  foolish  lirncy. 
Indians  ?  That  tliey  should  eoncern  bim  was  supremelj 
ridiculous  !     lie  had  other  things  to  tbink  of— bia  wife ! 

Thus  a  month  fled  away,  and  one  morning  the  young  n 
mounted  "Tallybo"  to  go  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  1 
to  attend  to  some  pecuniary  matters,  and  see  to  having  t 
old  house  of  "  Flower  of  Hundreds"  refitted  for  the  abod^l 
of  its  future  mistress. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  '11  not  forget  me  ?"  said  Bonnybi 
archly,  and  blushing,  as  he  bade  licr  farewell ;  "  a  vriuA 
week  I  what  a  long,  long  time  1" 

"  It  is  a  century  to  me,"  he  replied,  gazing  with  prida 
and  admiration  on  the  girl ;  "  but  I  'U  try  not  to  forget  yoqj 
if  you  will  promise  me  as  much." 

The  foollish,  idle  thought  was  not  worth  replying  to,  * 
BMd,  smiling ;  he  would  write  to  her  ? 

"  Every  day — could  she  think  be  would  neglect  it  ?" 

And  with  a  heavy  heart  the  young  man  vaulted  into  the' 
saddle.     "  Tallybo"  departed  at  a  gallop,  but  his  master  did 
not  see  the  road  before  him.    His  head  was  turned  back- 
ward, his  eyes  fixed  on  a  woman,  who  waved  her  whitQ 
handkerchief ;  at  last  the  forest  intervened ;   they  wei 
parted  for  the  first  time  since  that  moonlit  evening. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  happy  fields  of  Vanely,  and  ita  cheeivT 
ful  faces,  and  following  St.  John,  reenter  the  old  capitaL  • 
From  this  center  and  heart  flows  already  the  fiery  blood  of 
revolution ;  here,  also,  fell  that  cloud,  which  we  have  spoken 
of,  on  the  young  man  who  thought  his  life  all  sunshine. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fii'st  of  August  when  St. 
John  rode  into  Williamsburg  and  stopped  at  the  Kalcigh 
tavern. 

As  he  approached  the  door,  a  concourse  of  gentlemen 
were  issuing  forth,  aud  be  recognized  the  members  of  th« 
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House  of  Bargeeses,  which  Dunmore  had  disaolved  mora 
than  two  months  before. 

Suddenly  he  saw,  io  fiont  of  him,  the  stranger  of  the  old 
churcli  at  Richmond. 

The  stranger  was  talking  with  one  of  the  menobers,  but 
his  clear,  penetrating  eye  having  caught  sight  of  St.  John, 
he  ended  his  coUoqny  and  approached  the  yonng  man. 

"  Welcome,  friend,"  he  said,  in  bis  deep,  calm  voice ;  "  I 
have  not  seen  you  of  late,  as  was  very  natural.  You  have 
recovered  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly.    So  you '  knew  of  my  accident  ?" 

"  Of  course ;  the  whole  province  knows  it.  Your  adver- 
sary has  just  gotten  out  again." 

"  Well,  I  'm  glad  of  that,  and  accounts  are  closed,  I  thinly 
between  ua.     But  this  meeting,  this  assemblage  1" 

"  It  is  the  first  Virginia  Convention,    Ton  arrive  too  late." 

"  I  am  Borry,  but  I  can  at  least  compliment  you  on  your 
foresight.  This  is  the  second  prediction  which  you  made ; 
both,  I  see,  arc  now  accomplished." 

"My  prediction?"  smd  the  stranger;  "it  was  scarcely 
such.  Prophets  are  inspired,  and  speak  from  their  inspira- 
tion. I  was  simply  informed  in  advance.  I  have  an  advan- 
tage over  you.  To  the  uneducated  eye  of  the  mere  looker 
on,  Virginia  advances  blindly,  and  ivilhont  knowing  what 
she  does ;  to  me,  aa  to  those  who  know,  her  whole  career  ig 
the  result  of  a  logical,  mathematical  set  of  premises  ;  the  ao- 
complishment,  iu  open  day,  of  what  Henry  and  the  great 
leaders  have  resolved  on  in  eounci!."* 

"  Ah,  I  understand !" 

"This  was  to  do — it  is  done,"  continued  the  stranger; 
"  the  sword  was  drawn,  the  blow  has  now  been  struck.  Do 
you  know  what  tbo  blow  is  ?" 

"  TeU  me." 

"  This  convention  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  people  of 

Virginia,  has  just  affirmed  the  action  of  the  House,  making 

common  cause  with  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  veiy  death, 

•  Historical  DIaatnitions,  So.  XKXIV. 
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And  brcnkiug  oflF  wholly  all  commercial  connection 
gland." 

"  That  ia  well." 

"  What  remains  is  hettev.  Do  you  remember  that  the 
articles  of  asaociation,  on  the  occasion  of  the  disBolution,  rec- 
ommended a  general  oongresa  ?" 

"  I  remember," 

"  Well,  that  congress  is  now  resolved  on.  Delegates  have 
just  been  appointed  :  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Ilenry  Lee, 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjd 
min  Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pendleton."  I 

"  A  noble  array  of  names."  1 

"  A  constellation  of  glory  and  victory  1"  said  the  stranger, 
in  his  deep,  earnest  voice ;  "  our  Virginia  noblomen,  by 
God's  patent,  not  the  king's!     Do  you  know  the  instruc- 
tions they  carry  in  their  hands  ?    Listen  to  the  ending — I 
have  it  by  heart :  '  If  the  said  General  Gage  conceives  he  is 
empowered  to  act  in  this  manner,  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America,  thia  odiona  and  illegal 
proclamation  must  be  considered  as  a  plain  and  fall  declara- 
tion that  this  despotic  viceroy  will  be  bound  by  no  law, 
regard  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  Majesty's  subji 
whenever  they  interfere  with  the  plans  he  has  formed 
oppressing  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and,  the 
fore,  the  executing,  or  attempting  to  execute,  such  pr< 
mation  will  justify  resistance  and  reprisal.'     Thia  is  v/] 
the  delegates  of  Virginia  take  to  the  general  contint 
congress,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  Septeml 
and  it  is  enough  !     No  matter  whether  't  is  General  Gage, 
or  the  government  represented  by  him,  which  we  are  to  re- 
sist and  execute  reprisals  on !  I  defy  a  miUion  c&suista  to 
change  the  issue  when  the  cannon  begin  to  roar  1" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  St.  John,  thoughtfully,  "  it  is 
England  which  these  instructions  defy." 

"Nothing  less,"  replied  the  stranger,  opening  a  pamphli 
which  he  earned  folded  in  his  hand,  "  and  here  is  ths  defi- 
ance at  greater  length." 


sta  to 
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"What  13  that?" 

"  See  I  '  A   Summary   Vietn   of  the  Itighis  of  British 


"  Mr.  Thomas  Jeflfersoii." 

"  Ah  1  the  man  of  the  mathematical  logic,  the  irreverent   ] 
genius,  the  overturner!" 

"Yes,  the  piok-aar,  as  Henry  is  the  gunpowder.  Take  I 
this  pamphlet  and  read  it,  friend.  See  its  noble  sentiments ; 
'the  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being 
honest  1'  Weigh  attentively  its  inexorable  logic,  treading 
upon  thrones  and  principalities !  See  how  I  uttered  the 
simplest  truth  when  I  told  you  that  this  man,  Jefferson, 
would  he  one  of  the  eagles  of  the  storm !  In  tliis  pamphlet, 
which  will  probably  cause  his  attainder  for  treason,  thegreat 
issue  is  defined  with  irresistible  vigor  and  unflinching  ex- 
actness ;  these  pages  are  the  statement  of  the  quan-el,  the 
watch-word  of  resistance  —  revolution  1*  Every  moment 
that  revoliTtion  advances  1  We  have  looked  for  it  almost 
with  tears  and  groans !  Now  it  comes,  with  gigantic  strides,  ] 
as  I  speak !  Ten  years  ago,  Patrick  Henry  said  to  me ;  1 
'  Even  now  you  may  scent  the  odor  of  the  coming  storm  I' 
Well,  friend,  that  odor  gathers  closer  and  more  intense,  but 
it  is  not  suffocating !  It  fills  the  veins  of  tiiousands  with  fierce 
heat — of  thousands  who  are  taking  down  their  old  swords  and 
fii-e-arms.  The  gloomy  cloud  droops  above,  and  the  world 
lies  in  clarkncss,  but  wait,  fi-iend,  wait !  be  not  doubtful ! 
From  this  gloom  will  leap  the  lightning  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple's indignation  ;  woe  to  those  who  are  struck  by  the  bolt !" 

"  You  apeak  in  a  voice  which  leaves  no  room  for  answer," 
said  his  companion,  "  I  will  take  this  pamphlet  and  read 
it ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  a  worthless  proselyte." 

"  No,  you  belong  to  Virginia,  and  will  take  your  part." 

St.  John  smiled. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  think  I  shall  not  accomplish  mnch^ 
fiiend?"  he  emd. 

•  HiBtotical  niuBtratioBB,  So.  SXXV. 
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«  No." 

"I  am  happy." 

And  the  young  man's  cyea  wandered,  with  a  tranquil  ligl 
iu  them,  toward  the  far  fiouth-wcst, 

"  You  have  been  frank  with  me,  friend,"  he  siud  to  the 
stranger ;  "  you  unrolled  before  me  your  whole  past  life — I 
will  not  be  so  unfriendly  as  to  conceal  my  own.  I  love  and 
ambelovedby  the  noblest  woman  in  the  land,  and  in  her  love 
I  find  the  consummation  of  my  hopes  and  dreams.  Do  you 
understand  now  why  I  am  a  bad  instrument  of  revolution 

And  the  young  man  looked  at  the  stranger  with  an  Siir 
tranquil  happiness. 

The  stranger  for  a  time  did  not  apeak,  but  gazing  at  his 
companion,  seemed  to  muse  sadly.  This  expression  of  sad- 
ness deepened  into  sorrow  as  he  reflected,  and  at  last,  shak- 
ing his  bead,  he  muttered, 

"  Youth  I  youth !   what  a  grand  thing  it  ia !   how  full 
trust  1" 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  asked  St.  John  ;  "  speak  out 
thoughts." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  not,  friend,"  said  the  stran] 
sadly ;  "  they  are  not  happy  thoughts." 

"  Let  mo  share  at  least  your  griefs." 

"  I  have  none,  and  I  only  mused,  as  do  all  men  who 
seen  wither   and  fade  the  blossoms  and  flowers  of  tl 
dreams." 

"Speak,  friend!"  B.iid  St,  John,  "I  wish  to  hear  yoi 
thought." 

"  It  will  not  appear  rational  to  you,  but  I  may  as  w( 
utter  it.    Well,  you  think  the  future  is  clear  and  happy, 
you  not  ?" 

"Yes." 

"That  you  are  assui'ed  of  this  happiness — certain 
reap  ?" 

"  I  think  I  am." 

"  You  think  that  no  clouds  can  rise,  no  tliunderbolta 
Bcend  ?" 
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"  No  clouds  wiiich  love  can  not  dissipate,  no  thunderbolta 
wliich  happiness  will  not  turn  aside," 

The  stranger  shook  hia  head. 

"I  thought  80  once,  too,"  he  muttered,  "but  it  came. 
Take  care  !  be  not  too  certain  !  Do  not  think  that  Heaveu 
will  permit  you  to  withdraw  yourself  from  the  contest," 

St.  John  Bmiled. 

"  You  speak  to  a  man  demented  by  a  possessing  thongbt, 
a  single  image,"  he  said  ;  "  your  words  do  not  convince  me." 

"  Well,  perhaps  they  had  bettor  have  not  been  uttered. 
But  the  future  is  dark — we  know  not  what  may  happen,  I 
see  tbat  for  the  present  I  have  lost  a  coadjutor,  for  you  ara 
bappy  and  content.  If  that  happiness  changes  to  sadness, 
that  content  to  aafferiiig  and  pain,  then  you  will  come  back 
to  the  struggle  from  which  you  aro  now  taken.  If  that 
event  happens,  come  and  put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder — I 
will  support  yon.  My  woi'ds  seem  idle,  fi'iend,  hnt  they 
may  be  tlie  best  rationality  for  you  if  the  darkness  cornea. 
Do  you  see  that  tall  house  yonder  risuig  ab-.ive  the  suburbs? 
That  is  my  working  place,  you  know,  and  there  you  will 
find  mel  I  hope  you  will  not  come.  I  trust  I  may  be  a 
mere  raven,  like  Virgil's,  croaking  fi'om  the  hollow  tree ; 
but  the  future  for  all  of  us  lies  in  the  hand  of  God.  Now 
I  will  take  my  leave,  as  I  bave  much  to  attend  to.  I  shall 
see  you  again." 

And  exchanging  a.  grasp  of  the  hand  with  St.  John,  the 
stranger  left  him,  and  disappeared  in  the  moving  throng  be- 
fore tho  door  of  the  tavei-n. 

The  young  man  looked  after  him  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  There  goes  one  who  has  suffered  much,"  he  muttered, 
"  and  he  fears  tbat  I  will  suffer.  He  does  not  know  tha 
depth  and  security  of  my  happiness,  poor  heart !  lie  does 
not  know  that  Bonnybel  and  myself  are  united  hy  a  tie 
which  destiny  itself  is  powerless  to  burst  asunder !" 

He  spoke  with  a,  emile,  and  so  went  into  the  Raleigh. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

HOW  C&PTAIK  WAT£Ba  PZ-ITCKED  ALL  HIS    QBK8B. 

It  was  on  the  aHenioon  of  tho  next  day  that  St.  Johi 
while  going  aloDg  with  his  head  bent  down,  etrack  f 
denly  agaiost  an  object  approaching,  as  he  was  leaving, ) 
Raleigh  tavern. 

He  raised  his  head  and  found  that  the  object  was  Captai 
Waters,  who  had  been  going  along  in  the  same  thoughtf 
way. 

There  waa  this  difference,  however,  between  the  n 
of  the  friends;  those  of  St.  John  were  happy,  while  Ca{|| 
tain  Ralph  waa  eridently  sad. 

"I'm  delighted  to  see  yon,  my  dear  captain,"  said  I 
John,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  and  must  beg  your  pardon  t 
nearly  knocking  yon  down.     What  news  ?" 

The  captain  pressed  his  friend's  hand  with  molaacbd 
pleasure,  and  with  a  countenance  elongated  to  an  extec 
really  deplorable,  replied,  sadly, 

"  Absolutely  nothing,  my  dear  comrade,  unless  yon  t 
the  convention  here,  and  a  dreadful  disappointment  I  1 
suffered,  news," 

"A  dreadful  disappointment !" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  nothing  less,"  groaned  tho  captain,  •*  ■ 
real  staggerer," 

"You  pain  me,"  said  St,  John,  scanning  the  mortiS 
face  of  his  companion ;  "  come,  be  friendly,  and  tell  me  ym 
trouble  as  I  told  you  mine.     Perhaps  I  can  serve  yon  as  y<a 
served  me." 

The  captain  shook  his  head, 

"  Impossible,  mon  ami,'^  he  groaned,  "  actually  imp( 
ble.     Morbleu  I  bow  black  that  sunshine  is  t" 

And  the  captain  drew  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  am 
consequently,  the  midnight  fringe  which  covered  theni,  f 
a  way  which  indicated  actual  despair. 
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"Tou  look  at  me  cuilously,  my  boy,"  lie  said,  after  a  mo- 
"you  lament  my  distress.  You  wjl!  lament  it  more 
when  I  tell  yon  about  it,  and  will  see  that  you  can't  relieve 
I  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  batching  that  little  afTair 
between  you  and  Lindon,  wbo  is  just  getting  out  again,  but 
you  can  not  reciprocate  the  favor.  It  bas  some  relation  to 
that  little  circumstance  at  Jamestown  island,  but  tbe  simi- 
larity soon  ends,  Tou  can't  help  me,  miserable  wretch  that 
I  ami     You  can  not  be  of  tbe  least  sei'vice  to  me  I" 

And  the  captain  groaned  again.  This  time  he  almost 
sobbed. 

"  I  see  you  are  djing  to  hear  about  it,  comi-ade,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  disconsolate  pause,  "  and  I  do  n't  mind  tell- 
ing you  evei'y  thing.  But  let  u9  go  and  get  a  cup  of  Canary 
— I  'm  choking," 

With  which  words  Captain  Ralph  led  tho  way  into  the 
domain  of  mine  host  of  the  Raleigh,  and  being  supplied 
with  what  ho  demanded,  drew  St.  John  into  a  corner  of  the 
apailmcnt,  and  sitting  down,  proceeded  to  bis  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Fancy  me  loungiug  yonder  at  home,  man  ami,"  he  Bald) 
"  after  seeing  you  well  through  that  little  affair  with  Lindon, 
and  behold  me,  as  the  French  lingo  has  it,  idle,  sombre,  be- 
coming gradually  a  prey  to  the  blue  devils.  They  assaulted 
me  even  when  you  were  sick,  and  that 's  wliy  I  told  you  all 
those  adventures  and  wore  out  your  patience  with  storieft ' 
Do  n't  deny  it,  comrade,  you  aro  too  polite.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  those  narratives  delayed  your  recovery  at 
least  a  fortnight !  You  smile — you  think  I  'm  a  farceur! 
My  friend,  I  am  not ;  I  am  plunged  into  despair.  But  to 
proceed." 

And  taking  another  draught  of  the  Canary,  the  soldior 
Highed  and  continued, 

"  Back  to  Flodden  once  more,  as  I  said,  companion,  I  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  blue  imps,  and  aU  day  long  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  my  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  drawing 
Foy  into  a  duel.     In  vain  did  madam,  that  paragon  of  wo* 
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men,  endeavor  to  extract  from  me  the  origin  of  my  low 
spaiits.     In  vain  did  Master  Ralph  "Waters,  that  uoblest  of 
nrchins,  and  most  indefatigable  of  dirt  pie  fabricators,  climb 
np  my  knees,  and  beg  for  a  caress.     I  motioned  Madame 
Uenrictte  away — ^I  sent  Master  Ralph  to  the  nursery.  Every 
day  I  grew  thinner,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  weary  of  life 
under  the  ungentlemanly  persecution  of  that  fellow,  FojrJ 
ivho  has  treated  me  abominably.     Yon  see  it  was  his  rcfiua^ 
to  fight  me,  man  ami,  which  caused  my  melancholy,  and  Ij 
was  in  despair. 

"  Well,  things  were  iu  this  condition,  when,  one  raoming 
I  read  in  the  'Virginia  Gazette,'  that  their  honors,  the  del- 
egates of  the  colony,  would  meet  iu  convcntioa  in  a  day  or 
two,  at  Williamaburg ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  perused  this 
announcement  than  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate  idea  at  once 
Btruck  me.  Foy  had  refused  to  fight  me  on  the  ground  of 
his  secretaryabip.  Now  I  would  place  myself  on  an  equal- 
ity with  him,  by  becoming  the  secretary  of  the  convention. 
Don't  yon  see?  I  don't  miud  saying  I'm  rather  proud  ot 
the  idea,  and  I  proceeded  immediately  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion. I  got  a  bundle  of  paper  as  big  as  a  horse  could  carry, 
a  fascine  of  pens,  whicli  Madame  Henriette  made  by  reduc- 
ing all  the  geese  on  the  plantation  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
having  thus  prepared  for  my  civil  duties,  the  ink  being  left 
to  the  liberality  of  the  convention,  I  hunted  up  my  beat 
sword,  and  spent  an  entire  day  in  burnishing  my  accoutre-  1 
mente.  On  the  next  morning  I  set  out  in  my  carriage,  bid-  ■ 
ding  a  triumphant  adieu  to  that  paragon  of  women,  Madame  ^ 
Henriette,  who  was  dying  with  curiosity — her  only  failing, 
my  friend — aod  in  due  time  I  reached  Wliliamsburg." 

The  captain  stopped  to  sip  his  Canary,  in  the  midst  of 
Bimles  from  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  I  arrived  just  in  time,"  continued  the  narrator,  "and  by 
the  influence  of  my  friends,  secured  the  post  of  secretary  of 
the  convention,  which  I,  however,  paid  a  deputy,  an  excet 
lent  scrivener,  to  perform  the  duties  of.  You  see,  however 
I  was  de  jure,  as  Jack  Hamilton  is  fond  of  saying,  the  seo-  I 
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retary,  and  I  rubbed  tny  sword  again,  until  I  could  see  my 
&ce  in  it.  As  to  the  paper  and  quills,  the  deputy  took  them, 
while  I  went  after  Foy. 

"  I  called  at  the  palace — his  secretaryship  was  at  Monte- 
bello,  the  residence,  some  six  miles  below  town,  of  his  Es- 
cellenuy,  the  noble  Dunmore.  I  got  into  the  saddle,  and 
went  to  Montebello ;  bis  Bocretaryahip  sent  me  word  that  he 
was  engaged  in  impoi'tltnt  business  with  his  lordship,  and 
be^ed  to  be  excused.  You  may  know  I  came  back  iu  a 
furious  bad  humor,  and  so  I  remained  until  this  morning. 

"I  then  heard  that  Foy  had  returned,  and  dressing  my- 
self iu  this  elegant  suit,  and  girding  on  this  pretty  little  pa- 
rade Bword,  I  repeated  my  call  at  the  palace. 

"  I  heard  Foy  say  to  the  servant,  'Tell  him,  pest  that  he 
is!  tell  him  I  have  not  returned  !'  The  lackey  was  deliyer- 
ing  this  message  when  I  pushed  bim  aside,  and  went  in. 

"  Foy  was  sitting  at  his  table,  the  same  one,  I  doubt  not, 
mon  ami,  from  hehiud  which  his  Excellency  scolded  you, 
and  from  the  pile  of  papei's  before  him,  I  suppose  he  wae 
busy.  We  look  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  Foy  frowna. 
I  smile  and  bow. 

"  '  I  am  really  distressed  to  disturb  you,  my  dear  Foy,'  I  , 
say,  '  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  't  was  scarcely 
friendly  to  deny  yourself  thus  to  an  old  comrade,' 

'"I  am  busy.  Captain  Waters,'  he  replies,  with  a  grand 
air. 

"  '  I  thoHglit  Conolly  was  gone,  my  dear  fiiend,'  I  say ; 
for,  you  see,  I  wanted  to  get  him  up  to  the  point.  Onca 
aroused,  I  knew  I  bad  him. 

"  At  the  words, '  I  thought  Conolly  was  gone,'  his  pale 
face  flushes,  as  I  expected,  and  he  vises  and  says, 

"  '  Captain  Waters,  this  is  the  third  or  fourth  time  yoa 
have  been  pleased  to  connect  me  with  Major  Conolly,  his 
Excellency's  agent — ■' 

"'Ahl  be  is  his  Excellency's  agent,' I  inteiTupt ;  'youac-    ' 
knowledge  it  ?' 

"'I  acknowledge  nothing,  sir !'  he  says,  growing  hot  at 
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his  Uunder,  'I  only  say  that  yonr  persevering  intrusion  aj 
on  me,  and  your  insinuations,  arc  insulting,  oficnsive,  an^'l 
sucli  as  I  sbal!  not  longer  endure  !' 

"My  dear  St.  John,"  continued  the  captain,  smilingi^ 
"  when  Foy  said  that,  growing  red  as  he  spoke,  I  felt 
pincsB  which  I  have  not  before  experienced  for  &  long  timsi 
I  saw  that  I  had  fortimateiy  como  on  him  in  an  irritable 
moment,  when  the  best  of  us,  you  know,  can't  Iieep  cool, 
and  I  expected  tuuch  from  this  circumstance. 

"  '  My  dear  Foy,'  I  say,  '  Jo  you  really  consider  that  ques- 
tion insulting?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence,  I  meant 
it  to  be  so ;  not  in  any  bad  spirit,  for  I  havo  a  positive  afiTec- 
tion  for  yon,  and  would  not  wound  your  feelinga  for  worlds 
but,  you  see,  I  have  set  my  heart  on  fighting  you. 

"  I  said  all  this  with  so  much  good  feeling,  that  my  gen^, 
tlcman  saw,  I  suppose,  that  I  uttered  the  truth, 
down,  coldly,  and  I  read,  in  bis  keen  eye,  that  he  felt  h< 
had  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gMn  by  the  encounter, 
that  hia  best  revenge  for  ray  insult  was  to  take  no  notio^J 
of  it. 

" '  Sir,'  he  said,  in  hia  gi'and  way, '  you  seem  actually  di 
mented,  and  did  I  not  know  the  eccentricity  of  your  charac- 
ter, T  should  not  suffer  this  offense  to  pass  unanawered.  I 
shall  not  bo  proceed,  bowever,  sir,  and  I  request  that  this 
intei-view  may  end.  I  have  repeatedly  assured  you  that  my 
poBt  of  secretary,  in  the  ser\'ioe  of  his  Excellency,  renders  it 
impossible  for  mo  to  accept  your  defiance ;  yoo  know  me 
perfectly  well,  sir,  and  are  doubtless  aware  that  I  place  much 
restraint  upon  my  feelings  In  reFuaing.' 

"  '  Know  you  I  my  dear  Foy  I'  I  reply,  '  like  tht.  .vord 
command  I     You  're  as  brave  as  steel,  and  I  offer  you  a 
tie  affair  whereby  you  may  prove  it  to  these  stupid  Vir- 
ginians, persons  wholly  ignorant  of  your  valorous  deeds  at 
Minden,  and  a  thousand  other  places,' 

repeat,  sir,'  he  says,  coldly,  '  that  this  duel  is  irnpo* 
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'  Why  7    On  account  of  your  secretaryship,  eh  ?' 
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" '  Yea,  eir,' 

" '  That  mates  tlie  combat  unequal  ?' 

" '  It  does,  siv.' 

" '  Well,'  I  say,  triumpliantly, '  suppose  we  stood  on  equal 
grounds,  would  things  be  changed  f ' 

" '  Tea,  sir,  and  as  I  said  before,  it  would  give  me  extrenae 
pleasure  to  cut  your  throat,'  rephes  Foy,  making  me  the 
most  elegantly  sneering  salute. 

*'  I  did  not  notice  it ;  I  got  ready  my  blow, 

" '  It  gives  me  real  happiness  to  inform  you,  my  dear  Foy,' 
I  say,  *  that  the  equality  which  you  mention  really  exists. 
I  am  secretary  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  and  hert 
parchment  evidence  of  it,  sworn  to  by  three  witnesses — I 
added  the  third  for  safety.  This  paper,  my  dear  Foy,  proves 
what  I  say,  and  now  I  suppose  you  will  no  longer  refuse. 
Come,  let  us  make  the  arrangements;  I'm  dying  to  leam 
the  coup  of  Reinfcls,  and  if  I  kill  you,  I  sliall  bless  your 
memory.' 

"  My  gentleman  looks,  with  the  strongest  astonishment, 
on  the  paper,  and  says, 

"  '  Captain  Waters,  you  seem  really  crazy.' 

'"My  dear  Foy,'  I  reply,  smiling,  'you  seem  to  me 
lately  stupid.' 

" '  Capt^n  Watei-s,  I  shall  suffer  no  more  msnlts !'  says  my  ] 
gentleman,  flushing,     'Take  back  your  parchment,  sir,  the- J 
evidence  of  your  participation  in  a  treasonable  assemblage  j 
take  it  back,  sir,  and  I  advise  "you  to  destroy  it.    Otherwise  I 
you  will  suffer  by  it  when  the  government  makes  its  investi- 
gations into  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,     i  give  you  this  advice,  sir,  as  an  old  companion, 
and  I  refuse  to  have  you  arrested,  as  I  might,  because  we 
have  fought  and  slept  together.     Go,  captain  !  let  us  pro- 
ceed different  ways ;  at  present,  I  repeat  that  I  neither  can 
nor  will  fight  yon,  bat  if  it  is  any  consolation,  I  announce  to 
you  tiiat,  in  all  probability,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  v 
I  eball  show  you  your  favorite  coup.     I  do  not  pretend  to  J 
think  that  we  are  not  enemies;  we  are,  for  we  espouse  Ait-1 
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fereot  siiles.    If  you  can  kill  me,  do  bo;  when  the 
comes,  I  have  good  hopes  of  performing  that  ceremony 
youraelf!' 

"  And  bowing,  with  an  air  of  the  most  odious  « 
the  confounded  fellow  bent  over  his  papers  again. 
nothing  to  reply,  my  dear  friend,"  finished  the  captain.  "  I 
could  not  forue  Foy  to  recognize  the  -validity  of  my  appoint- 
ment as  secretary,  when  he  conscientlousiy  doubted.  I  was 
beaten,  driven  back,  disappointed,  conquered  completely. 
I  only  shook  my  head,  and  bidding  Foy  adieu,  came  away. 
At  the  door  I  met  his  Excellency,  whom  I  sniuted,  and  so  I 
was  returning,  sorrowfully,  when  I  ran  up  against  you. 
Miserable  and  detestable  fate !"  added  the  captain,  '*  whidhj 
pushes  me  eternally  away  from  this  snake.  But  even  Ir 
depths  of  my  disappointment,  I'll  not  despair.  I  '11  yet 
for  happier  times." 

The  captain  finished  hia  Canary,  and  rose,  St.  John, 
ing  listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  not  withi 
laughter,  to  his  narrative. 

"  Perhaps  resignation  ia  the  best,  my  dear  captain,' 
said,  '■  and  I  can  feel  for  you  in  your  distress.    I  have  li 
tened  to  your  relation  with  much  entertainment,  and 
certainly  another  touch  added  to  Captain  Foy  In  my  imagin- 
ation.    He  seems  to  me  a  mixture  of  the  soldier  and  the 
diplomatist,  the  tiger  and  the  lamb." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  captam,  "  that  hits  him  to  the  ti 
letter." 

"  Well,  may  be  hia  lamb's  fleece  will  fall  off  and  he 
show  his  teeth.     Let  ua  hope  for  the  best !" 

And,  laughing,  St.  John  rose  and  followed  the  soldier 
the  street. 

As  they  reached  the  portito  of  the  tavern,  St.  John  saw* 
Liudon  pass,  and  the  two  adversaries  exchanged  a  ceremo- 
nious salute.  On  the  part  of  St.  John,  this  salute  was  per- 
fectly polite  and  frank ;  on  the  part  of  Lindon,  form^ 
almost  haughty,  his  dark  eyes  glittering  with  a  sinister 
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1  his  palp,  cold  face,  as 


prcssion  i 
pearei' 

"  There  '3  another  of  the  snakes,  if  I  'm  not  greatly  mis- 
taken," said  the  captMn,  "and  I  advise  you  to  keep  ii  good 
look-out  when  you  pass  dark  corners.  A  man  with  an  eye 
like  that  can't  possibly  be  honest,  and  now,  my  dear  fiiend, 
I  must  return  home.     To  our  next  meeting  !' 

And  the  friends  separated — the  captain  to  mount  his  J 
hoi-ae,  St.  John  to  attend  to  the  business  which  brought  J 
him  to  WiDiamaburg. 
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r  less,  says  our  j 
in  oonnectitHt  | 

eas  of  matrimony, 
'as  a  certain  Mr, 
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St.  John's  business  was  nothmg  more 
author,  than   some  pecuniary  a 
with  his  proposed  embarkation  upon  the 
and  the  agent  in   these  arrangements 
A.  Z.  Smith,  factor. 

We  should  like  to  pause  in  our  narrative,  and  once  more 
enter  the  small  warehouse  of  the  worthy  factor,  salute  the 
round-faced  shopboy,  who,  as  of  old,  presides  with  smiles 
over  the  domain  of  tin  pans  and  flitches,  whips  and  boxes 
of  tobacco,  in  poronnial  youtli.  Wo  should  like  to  enter  the 
little  counting-room  beyond,  where  Mr.  A.  Z.  Smith,  as  in 
old  days,  transacts  his  real  business  with  his  courtly  custom- 
ers, and  taste  his  rum,  and  see  the  picture  of  Uis  mustachioed 
ancestor,  and  admii'e  his  great  ledgers  chronicling  the  busi- 
ness of  a  lifetime.  But,  unfortunately,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Smith, 
factor,  is  not  destined  to  affect  the  current  of  our  narrative, 
ivhich  runs  in  other  channels  past  the  little  shop. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  with  Mr.  A,  Z,  Smith  a  portion  of  every 
day,  and  the  smiling  little  factor  made  him  his  best  bows 

*  Hie  worthy  author  of  tMa  chapter  leeniB  to  refer  to  some  brbdm  sod 
«veDld  in  n  prcvioiu  lu«tory. 
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when  he  appeared,  and  went  away;  that  salute  of  fomilJar 
respect  which  the  wealthy  bourgeois  heatowed  at  the  period 
on  one  of  the  gentry. 

After  these  badness  interviews  Mr.  St,  John  was  idle 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  one  morning  he  thonght  he 
would  take  a  gallop  into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air. 

lie  accordingly  mounted  Tallyho,  and  putting  spnr  to 
that  spirited  animal,  was  soon  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town, 
careering  through  the  summer  forest,  in  the  direction  of 
Captain  Ralph's. 

Tallyho  seemed  to  think  that  the  choice  of  the  road  was 
left  to  himself,  and  his  master  soon  found  that  be  bad  di- 
verged  from  the  highway,  and  that  they  had  arrived  in  front 
of  a  certain  mansion  known  as  the  "Trap,"  where  resided 
ft  certain  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton, 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  smiling,  "  why  not  go 
and  see  Jack  ?     I  'm  idlo,  and  I  'li  atop." 

With  which  words  he  halted  and  dismounted  before  tl 


An  old  gray-haired  African  came,  respectfully,  to  take  ti 
bridle  of  one  of  the  new  generation,  and  this  hndle  was 
loftily  relinquished  by  the  perennial  old  nobleman  of  the 
stables  to  a  grotesque  individual  about  four  feet  high,  ad- 
dressed by  the  euphonious  name  of  Crow. 

Mr.  Crow  still  rolled  in  his  gait,  distended  his  large  popped 
eyes,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  if  ho  did  not  turn  sum- 
mersets, danced  aa  before,  with  like  danger  of  trenehiog  on 
the  rights  of  his  sweeping  coat  skirts. 

Mr.  Hamilton  received  his  friend  with  great  cordiality^ 
and  laughed  heartily  when,  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  Mr.  Si 
John  related  the  iuterview  between  Captain  Waters 
the  secretary, 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear  St.  John,"  be  smd,  "our  fiieni 
Waters,  is  a  trump,  and  sooner  or  later,  I  predict,  will  ri 
the  secretary  through  the  body.  Eh  ?  Do  n'l  you  think  so 

"  Not  unlikely," 


I 
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"  He  'II  cIo  his  work  bettor  tltEui  you  did  in  the  oase  of 

Lindon," 

"  I  'm  very  glad  of  the  result  in  that  case,  my  deai-  Hum- 

"Glad?" 

"  Certainly ;  you  see,  I  'm  naturally  indisposed  to  shed 
blood,  and  I  waa  forced  into  that  duel.  I  begin  to  think  aQ 
duels  folly  though,  and  there 's  the  whole  matter." 

Hamilton  laughed. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said  ;  "  there 's  a  little  angel  who  's 
been  talking  to  you,  doubtless — come,  do  n't  blush,  my  boy, 
she  certainly  is  an  angel,  and  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  you  wish 
to  monopolize  ber." 

St.  John  stopped  blaehing,  and  smiled. 

"  See  how  the  world  is  given  to  scandal,"  he  said. 

"  Scandal,"  exclaimed  hia  friend ;  "  do  you  deny  it  ?" 

"I  will  reply  by  asking  you  a  question,  my  fiiend." 

"Aflk  it,  Harry,  my  boy." 

"Don't  you  underataiid  the  reiU  motive  of  my  visits  to 
Vancly  ?" 

"I  think  I  do,"  observed  Mr.  Hamilton,  triumphantly; 
"you  go  thither  in  order — " 

"To  see  Colonel  Vane  on  important  business  I  Yea,  I 
perceive  you  know  my  afEiirs  thoroughly !' 

And  Mr.  St.  John  concluded  with  a  burst  of  langhtec 
which  caused  Jack  Hamilton  to  look  rather  sheepish. 

"  I  've  plainly  got  the  bettor  of  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
St.  John,  "and  now  I  shall  leave  you  to  continuomy  ride. 
I  want  exercise — come,  go  with  me," 

"  Willingly ;  I  have  a  little  message  for  the  squire  at  the 
Hall  yonder — lot  ua  go  there." 

Mr.  St.  John  assented,  and  very  soon  the  two  friends  were 
in  the  saddle  and  on  their  way  to  Effingham  Hall.  The 
old  mansion  ere  long  I'ose  before  them,  and  they  passed  be- 
neatii  the  great  trees,  and  stopped  at  the  door. 

On  the  portico,  the  old  squire,  now  grown  gray,  but  lusty 
and  deteimined  as  before,  was  arguing  vigorously  with  his 
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old  neighbor,  Mr.  Lee,  on  whose  bead  bad  also  descended 
ihe  snows  of  those  ten  additional  winters.  Aa  in  long  past 
daj-B,  tbe  squire  indignantly  denied  the  propositions  of  his 
fi-ieud  before  they  wcro  enunciated,  and,  in  contrast  to  all 
tbis  violent  discussion  of  the  gray  beuds,  at  tbeii-  feet  a  child 
was  bualy  weaving  larkspurs — those  little  flowers  resem- 
bling goblin  boods — into  a  wreath,  intent  upon  her  toil  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  argument. 

Mr,  Champ  Effingham  and  Madam  Claro  came  forth  to 
welcome  their  friends — the  one  calm  and  serene,  the  otlier 
smiling  and  bright — and  behind  these,  Mr.  William  Effing- 
ham, raised  his  intclHgcnt  bcid,  and  shot  a  stately  smile ; 
one  hand  extended  conrteoiialy,  the  other  supporting  a  form 
leaning  on  his  arm. 

Befure  this  latter,  says  our  worthy  author,  with  her  joy 
and  beauty,  and  perennial  lovehness  and  goodness;  before 
Kate  Effingham,  now  as  in  old  days,  the  queen  of  parity 
and  meekness,  the  present  chronicler  bends  to  the  very 
ground,  and  takes  his  hat  off  and  does  homage,  as  in  pres- 
ence of  an  empress.  Not  in  vain  has  his  pen,  gliding 
through  the  hours,  and  taking  him  from  present  scenes  to 
older  days  and  figures ;  not  in  vain  has  his  pen  labored,  as 
the  painter's  brush  does,  to  delineate  the  lovely  visions  of 
tbe  past,  when  this  fair  form  remains  to  speak  of  him. 
Among  those  faces  and  characters  which  he  tried  to  draw, 
and  which  he  is  fain  to  hope,  the  readers  of  the  presoit 
chronicle  will  have  also  looked  on — among  all  the  figum 
of  hia  former  history,  not  one  contents  him  but  this  maiden. 
Everywhere  something  is  to  add  to  make  the  drawing 
worthier,  something  to  take  away,  an  outline  to  rouod,  a 
trait  to  expand  ;  but  here  he  ean  add  nothing.  Not  from 
his  idle  imagination  could  this  picture  have  pi'oceeded — this 
vision  of  purity  and  joy.  A  portrait  painter  simply,  be  can 
claim  no  laarels  such  as  are  justly  due  to  the  great  artist 
originating  from  an  inner  impulse  something  new  and  beau- 
tiful. Old  letters,  yellow  and  fiided,  and  crumbling  into 
dust,  told  of  that  fairest  maiden ;  and  her  portrait  yonder. 
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laug-ldng  on  my  wall,  spoke  audibly  the  words  I  read,  with 
pensive  smiles,  from  the  old  sheet  her  snowy  fingers  rested 
on.     I  read  those  dear  old  letters  often — letters  commen- 
cing, "  Dearest  Bonnyhel,"  and  ending,  "  Yonr  own  Kate"- 
nnd  thus,  with  these  memorials,  I  knew  what  loveliness  and 
goodness  the  original  of  the  portrait  was  endowed  with. 
Then  with  this  image  of  the  maiden  of  the  last  century^, 
blended  the  fair  figure  of  a  child  of  the  present  age — a  chilw 
of  such  rare  and  touching  purity  and  truth,  that  thinking 
her  now,  I  gi-ow  young  again  almost,  and  live  in  the  seem 
of  other  yeai-a — blight  yeare  which  have  flown,  but  left 
hind  the  aroma  of  tbeir  joy  and  tenderness,  and  Buoahuie. 
Thus  I  am  satisfied,  as  far  as  that  is  possible  in  any  instance, 
with  the  picture  of  this  maiden — I  have  nothing  to  add, 
trait  to  change.    I  shall  iievei'  do  the  like  again,  and  I  dare 
not  introdTice  her  into  the  present  history,  or  even  so  much 
as  repeat  her  letters.    As  she  passes  before  me  smiling  and 
beautiful,  with  the  light  on  ber  hair  and  in  her  tendi 
as  she  glides  on  thus  like  a  vision  or  a  dream ;  I  stand  aside 
as  she  moves,  and  only  smile  as  I  look,  and  return  to  that 
life  which  is  poor  and  cold  withont  her,  for  it  holds  no  figure 
adeqnate  to  represent  her  beauty  1 

After  this  fashion  does  our  woi'tby  old  chronicler  dis- 
course npon  the  subject  of  Mrs.  William  Eflingham,  which 
lady  seems  to  have  been  an  extreme  favorite  with  him.  In 
the  former  poi'tion  of  this  MSS.  this  feeling  of  complsusant 
satisfaction  with  his  work  more  than  once  appears,  and  as, 
doubtless,  the  character  of  Miss  Kate  Effingham  shone  fairer 
for  him  than  it  can  for  the  readei-,  wo  may  pardon  his  rhap- 
sody, as  the  harmless  exhibition  of  that  fondness  for  yooth- 
ful  recollections,  which  frequently  characterizes  elderly  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  should  estract  the  author's  account  of  Mr.  St.  Joha'S| 
visit  to  Effingham  Hall,  which  he  describes  at  length,  repeat-' 
ing  all  the  conversation  of  the  personages,  but  unfortunatoi 
ly  our  narrative  leads  us  to  more  important  scenes. 

The  friends  remained  to  dinner,  which  was  served  at  ai 
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early  hour,  and  then  departing,  the  two  gentlemen  returned'  I 
homeward — Mr,  Hamilton  to  the  "Trap,"  and  Mr.  St.  John  ] 
toward  WiUiamsbiirg. 

TTia  ronte  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  old  field  school,  1 
and  jast  as  he  came  opposite  that  sylvan  academe,  Uncle  1 
Jimmy  Douhleday  terminated  the  toil  of  the  day,  and  gave  j 
the  Bummona  of  dismissal  to  hia  flock  of  chirping  yoangaters,  I 
male  and  female. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 


IE     BE  C  O  S 


The  young  man  -wax  in  an  idle  mood,  and  attractoa 
the  fredi  faces  of  the  children,  always  favorites  with  him,~1 
halted,  and  turning  in  hia  saddle,  followed  their  gay  gam-T 
bola  with  a  pleased  smile. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  figure  detached  itself  from  the  I 
merry  flock  of  boys  and  girls,  and  this  little  figure  ap:  I 
proached  the  fence,  and  made  Mr.  St.  John  a  smiling  cnrtei.J 

It  was  Blossom,  and  the  young  lady  seemed  to  experience' 1 
much  pleasure  in  again  meeting  with  her  friend. 

The  man  and  the  chitd  had  scarcely  exchanged  greetings 
when  Uncle  Jimmy  Doubleday  himself  made  his  appearanoe, 
framed,  like  a  gigantic  pedagogue,  in  the  doorway  of  the 
old  field  school.     Seeing  Mr.  St.  John,  Uncle  Jimmy  came  J 
toward  that  gentleman,  walking,  with  the  dignity  of  a  patri- j 
arch,  in  the  midat  of  his  family  and  trihe.  H 

"  You  behold  a  pleasing  sight,  my  dear  Mr.  St.  John,"' 
said  Uncle  Jimmy,  taking  off  his  great  goggles,  and  extend- 
ing the  hand  holding  them  toward  the  flocka  of  children. 
"I  hold  not  with  the  heathen  philosophers  that  children  are 
as  ciphers  in  the  state  ;  to  my  mind,  they  ai'o  meadow  flow- 
ers which  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  look  npon  them, 
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and  in  all  the  various  relations  of  our  life,  wield  mighty  iiH 

fluencea," 

Uncle  Jimmy  stooped,  in  a  dignified  way,  to  button  a 
negligent  "  point"  of  his  splatterdashes  as  he  spoke,  and 
then  pulled  his  long  waistcoat  again  carefully  to  his  knees. 

"  I  think  with  you,  Mr.  Doubleday,"  replied  the  young 
man  sniiliag,  "  that  they  are  great  blessings  ;  their  adectioil' 
often  outweighs  that  of  older  persons." 

"  Yes,  that  ia  true,"  said  Uncle  Jimmy,  placing  a  fatherly 
hand  on  the  sunny  curls  of  little  Blossom,  who  stood  do- 
mnrcly  by  him,  one  foot  based  firmly  on  the  ground,  the 
other  poised  upon  the  toe  of  her  slipper — the  neat  stockings, 
without  crease  or  fold,  beneath  the  short  skiit ;  " that  is 
true,  Mr.  St.  John,  and  in  my  little  friend,  Blossom,  here, 
who  seems  to  know  you,  I  recoguize  a  treasure  of  goodness 
and  affection,  Kay,  do  n't  blush,  my  child  ;  I  like  to  praise 
you  for  your  dutiful  aud  obedient  conduct.  I  only  wish  you 
would  give  a  little  of  your  character  to  that  young  scamp^ 
Paul,  who  narrowly  escaped  the  birch  this  morning." 

And  Uncle  Jimmy  smiled. 

Befoi'e  Blossom  could  defend  her  sweetheart.  Uncle  Jim- 
my felt  n  hand  on  the  skirt  of  his  long  coat,  and  turning 
round,  beheld  the  smiling  physiognomy  of  Master  Paul. 

"I  say.  Undo  Jimmy,"  awd  that  young  man,  "I  didnt 
mean  to  hit  you  on  the  nose,  shooting  that  pea.  I  was  only 
trying  Bob  Dandridge's  popgun,  and  I  did  n't  mean  for  it  to 
go  off." 

"  Behold,  Mr.  St.  John,  the  depravity  of  the  character  of 
cliildrcn,"  said  Uncle  Jimmy,  with  philosophic  severity; 
"  this  youth  is  really  incorrigible ;  reproving  does  not  af- 
fect bim  in  the  least ;  he  always  begs  off  in  a  way  which  in- 
dicates a  natural  genius  for  the  forum." 

And  Uncle  Jimmy  frowned  at  Paul,  after  which  he  turuectj 
away  his  licad  to  smile.  1 

Whether  Master  Paul  saw  the  smile  or  not,  we  can  not  ' 

;■,  but  he  uttci-ed  the  observation,  "  Uncle  Jimmy,  me  and 
Blossom  like  you  very  much,"  after  which  tbo  youngster 
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ran  to  his  pony,  and  putting  Blossom  up  behind  him,  g 
lopGd  off  toward  "  KoBCIand,"  hor  father's  cottage. 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  children,"  said  TJnole  Jimmy^'l 
BHuling  and  taking  a  pinch  of  rapparee,  which  he  offered  t*  J 
his  friend,  "they  laugh  at  every  thing." 

"I  think  'tis  a  better  philosophy  than  gi'oaning,"  said'-l 
St.  John. 

"  Doubtless,  but  many  disappointments  await  them ;  ]ifia  I 
is  a  bard  enemy.  A  decade  from  this  moment  and  they  -wilL'l 
change  their  merriment  to  sorrow,  their  smilea  to  sighing."  | 

St.  John  smiled. 

"  Then  your  theory  questions  the  possibility  of  perfect  I 
happiness  to  adults,"  he  said. 

"Almost,"  replied  Uodft  Jimmy. 

"  Snppose  a  grown  man,  ns  this  child  will  be  in  the  i»-M 
cade  you  speak  of;  suppose  such  a  man  is  loved  devotedly 
by  a  woman,  all  purity  and  truth,"  said  the  yoang  man, 
smiling  with  his  happy  secret ;  "  suppose  the  whole  troasnre 
of  a  beautiful  and  noble  nature  is  his  own  ;  is  not  that  some-  , 
thing  like  the  happiness  you  deny  u 

Uncle  Jimmy  shook  his  head. 

"  Time  is  uncertain,"  he  said  ; 
than  time." 

"  Some  are,"  said  St.  John,  laughing  at  his  compaQioii*B  ij 
ignorance;  "others  are  the  pole  stars  of  the  earth." 

Uncle  Jimmy  shook  his  head  again. 

"  It  is  well  to  look  keenly  to  see  whether  the  star  we  liave  1 
taken  for  the  polar  light,  is  not  in  the  constellation  of  the  i 
Serpent — Scorpio,  my  friend.  Truly  hath  it  been  said  lay  ■ 
Horatius, 


"  ' oxOTem  cmn  dote  fidomciuB  et  amicos 

Et  genua,  et  fDrmam,  rcgina  Feounia,  donat;' 

meaning,  as  you  doubtless  comprehend,  that  women  are  oft  j 
swayed  by  worldly  considerations.     But  let  me  not  seem  j 
uncharitable.    Perhaps  grief  has  soured  me  and  clouded  my 
eyes.    It  is  the  old  who  chant  the 
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and  beating  their  breasts  cry,  '  Oh,  Postnt 
Iiow  the  flying  years  glide  away : 


And  Uncle  Jimmy  sighed  and  was  silent,  betaking  him- 
self, for  consolation,  to  his  snuff  again. 

In  taking  the  box  from  his  pocket,  he  dropped  a  letter, 
which  came  out  with  it,  and  as  this  circumstance  did  not  at- 
tract his  attention,  St.  John  pointed  to  it. 

Unde  Jimmy  stooped  to  pick  it  up  rather  hastily,  and  the 
young  man's  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  direction.  He 
smiled,  for  it  was  in  a  lady's  handwiiting. 

"  That  seems  to  be  fi'ora  a  fair  friend — is  it  not  ?"  he  said, 
laughing. 

*'  Y-es,"  observed  Undo  Jimmy,  rather  shyly,  "  it  h  fram 
a  friend  of  mine," 

"A  lady?" 

"  Well,  yea,  my  dear  Mr.  St.  John,  but  the  affair  is  sim- 
ply— Platonic — simply  that,  upon  my  word,  sir," 

And  Unde  Jimmy  put  the  letter  in  bis  pocket.  St.  John 
did  not  say  that  the  preaching  and  pi'acticiiig  of  the  philo- 
sopher badly  agreed,  bnt  he  thought  so,  and  thus  triumphed. 

After  a  little  more  friendly  conversation,  they  paitcd,  and 
Unde  Jimmy  returned  toward  the  old  field  school  bouse, 
now  deserted,  3Ir.  St.  John  continued  his  way  back  to 
Williamsburg,  smiling. 

"  What  an  amusing  illustration  of  human  philosophy  that  I 
was!"  bo  said,  "  but  bow  strange  that  thus,  for  the  second 
time  in  three  or  four  days,  I  have  listened  to  a  voice  uncon- 
sciously bidding  me  distrust  my  happiness,  and  prepare  for 
a  change,  for  misery.  The  other  day  it  was,  '  Heaven  will 
not  permit  you  to  rust  in  the  sloth  of  happiness  at  such  a.J 
crisis;'  to-day  it  is,  'Woman  are   scorpions  1'    What  ( 
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philosophy!  Ah,  they  do  not  know  that  the  gift  of  this  no- 
ble love  comes  straight  fiom  heaven,  and  will  pnrify  me ; 
they  do  not  know  that  whatever  other  women  may  be,  this 
one  Is  nearly  an  angel  in  faithfulness  and  truth.  A  change 
in  her  love  !  I  should  sooner  look  to  see  the  star  of  even- 
ing yonder  dart  from  its  orbit,  and  fade  into  nothing.  How 
unhappy  must  these  poor  hearts  have  been,  to  doubt  t 
certainty  of  my  happiness!" 

And  smiling  tranquilly,  the  young  man  went  upon  ] 
way. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


HOW    9T.    JOUN    DREW    1 


"  WiLUAUSBmo,  Hieaday. 
"  My  Dear  Tom, 

"  I  send  you  the  contents  of  your  meraorandnm,  a 
as  I  could  procure  the  articles,  and  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  are  indisposed.  I  trust  'tis  but  tiifling.  I  might  heg 
your  pardon  for  detaining  Dick,  and  for  sendmj 
quality  of  hair  powder,  but  I  have  been  too  much  tronhledt^ 
to  have  my  right  wits  about  me. 

"  Instead  of  trying  to  think  of  some  news,  which  't  is  cer^ 
tain  this  execrable  p!ace  do  n't  afford,  I  will  proceed  to  toll 
yon  the  origin  of  my  trouble,  I  do  n't  know  if  it 's  a  natural 
weakness,  or  springs  from  the  depth  of  the  feeling  I  experi- 
ence, but  I  think  it  will  relieve  me  to  unburden  ray  trouble 
to  a  true  friend  like  yourself,  and  peihaps  you  will  be  able 
to  give  me  some  cheering  view  of  the  affaii-, 

"I  will  announce  the  cause  of  my  trouble  at  once.  Il 
have  just  returned  from  Vanely,  and  the  person  that  I  lorttl 
more  than  the  whole  world  has  received  rae  almost  with  f 


"Can  you  imagine  the  possibility  of  that  ?    Don't  yon  J 
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think  I  am  oat  of  my  senses  ?  You  know,  as  so  true 
fiiend  deserved  to  koow,  tho  whole  of  my  position  there, 
and  every  thing  ;  and  this  knowledge  will  make  you  doubt 
my  sanity.  When  you  have  heard  my  narrative,  however, 
which  I  write  with  a  heavy  heart,  you  will  bo  forced  to  be- 
lieve me. 

"I  had  been  here  attending  to  my  aSairs  for  more  than  a 
scn'night,  when  one  morning,  having  dispatched  my  esti- 
mates— for  the  building  np  yonder,  you  know — sooner  than 
I  expected,  I  felt  an  absolute  thirst  for  her  society,  and  de- 
termined to  gallop  all  the  way  to  Vanely  to  have  a  httle  of 
it.  Out  of  her  presence  I  only  Lreathe,  I  think — I  do  not 
live,  or  enjoy  existence.  I  had  felt  indeed  for  these  seven 
days  during  which  I  was  absent,  that  tho  world  would  be  but 
a  poor  place  for  me  without  her ;  that  I  would  not  care  to 
live ;  and  away  from  her  now  for  even  this  small  space,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  as  brightly,  and  that 
even  the  orioles  which  flew  over  the  roof  tops  sang  almost 
harshly.  I  'm  not  ashamed  to  say  I  love  her  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  I  had  to  go  and  see  her  again ! 

"  Well,  I  went,  and  although  she  received  mo  with  happy 
smiles,  I  thought  I  discerned  some  constraint,  and  even  & 
certain  coldness  in  her  air.  I  make  you  my  father  confessor 
for  the  nonce,  and  I  pour  my  story  into  your  friendly  ear. 
It  ti'oubles  me,  Tom,  and  I  have  to  speak.  I  could  not  have 
imagined  this  thing — making  a  biiggaboo  for  my  private 
annoyance — I  discerned  this  coolness  plainly,  for  the  eyra 
of  a  man  who  feels  as  I  do  toward  /*«■,  grow  supernatarally 
penetrating,  hia  ears  nervously  sensitive  to  tlie  most  deli- 
cate variations  in  the  tone  of  voice.  It  seems  to  me  that 
since  I  have  loved  this  beautiful  girl,  I  have  received  the 
faculty  of  plunging  into  her  very  soul,  and  often  I  have 
read  her  very  thoughts,  and  replied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stai-tle  her.  I  can  not  explain  this  thing,  which  I  blunder 
out  without  expressing  my  meaning  in  the  least ;  but  I 
mean  that  every  shadow  passing  over  tho  mirror  of  her 
mind  seems  to  cloud  my  own ;  evevj"  ha^^-j  \,'cwiM.^\.\tt,\i.* 
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bosom  Boema  to  be  transfen-ed  to  my  own  heart.     I  BhaM\ 
her  disquiet,  pailako  of  her  joy,  ancl  down  to  the  leaat  i 
timcnt,  the  most  minute  and  varying  emotion — what 
feots  her  affects  me,  even  before  she  has  spoken— for  I  1ot«' 

"  Whether  you  understand  this  rhapsodical  passage  or 
not,  it  contains  none  the  less  the  very  simplest  truth,  and 
the  sympathy  thus  existing  between  us  made  me  at  once 
aware  that  in  some  w.iy  her  feeling  for  me  had  boon  modi- 
fied. The  family  did  not  observe  the  least  change ;  and  the 
explanation  of  that  fact  was  very  simple.  They  might  havfl' 
attributed  a  much  greater  constraint  to  mere  bashfuliieaf 
at  her  position,  always  an  embarrassing  one,  I  am  totd,  t(> 
young  girls.     Certain  it  is  they  saw  nothing. 

"  As  I  have  told  you  over  and  over— for  ray  distresa  makev ' 
mo  garrulous  and  disconoected — I  saw  it  distinctly.  Tbo-j 
sailor  sees  and  notes  with  attention  and  anxiety  the  clonft 
DO  larger  than  the  hand  of  a  child  on  the  far  horizon  of  th9 
sea,  while  the  landsman  only  looks  up  when  the  rain  b< 
to  fall,  or  the  thunder  mutters  and  the  lightnings  flasl 
The  reason  is,  that,  to  the  latter,  it  is  but  a  question  of 
which  ho  may  avoid  by  entering  his  house,  while  the 
mote  speck  for  the  sailor  contains  storm  and  tempest  'whi 
may  plunge  his  craft  beneath  the  hungry  waves,  and  liii 
with  it. 

"I  weary  you,  Tom,  with  my  poor  wandering  words, but 
I  repeat  that  this  troubles  me.  I  saw  in  her  eyes  that  inde- 
6nable  shadow  which  indicates  a  change ;  there  was  no  longer 
the  same  sunny  frankness,  the  same  joy  and  abandonment, 
if  I  may  use  the  word.  With  a  smile,  assumed  to  hide  my 
disquiet,  I  asked  her  if  my  absence  bod  tried  her  affection — ■ 
my  '  lengthy  sojourn  in  foreign  lands,'  I  said,  mating  a  jest, 
you  see,  or  attempting  to — and  she,  with  a  smile  which  I 
thought  as  forced  as  my  own,  said,  '  Oh  no,  how  could  I  say 
such  a  thing  ?'  But  the  constraint  remained,  and  after  a 
hundred  attempts  to  fathom  the  mystery,  I  gave  up  in  de. 
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"  I  remained  from  the  evening  of  one  day  to  the  morning 
of  the  third  day.  I  think  the  constraint  grew  almost  to 
coldness  before  I  departed,  and,  as  I  write,  I  am  greatly  dia- 
treasod.  Ton  ace,  Torn,  thia  is  no  trival  affiur  with  mc.  I 
have  built  all  my  future  on  the  broad  foundation  of  this 
woman's  love,  and  I  can  not  love  lightly.  Where  the  heart  'a 
given  with  me,  it  'a  given  for  ever,  and  thia  troublea  me. 
Formerly  nothing  troubled  mc ;  but  I  am  changed  now. 
I  no  longer  look  upon  Ufe  with  that  cai'eiess  and  almost  dis- 
dainful indifference  with  which  I  onco  regarded  it.  You 
may  have  heard  me  say  a  thousand  times  that  nothing  conld 
aimoy  me  long  or  deeply,  that  I  was  '  euflicicnt  for  myself,' 
that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  might  go  their  way  and 
I  would  go  mine,  unmoved  by  their  opinion  good  or  bad, 
uuaffected  either  by  their  love  or  their  hatred — at  least, 
greatly.  Weli,  now,  I  say  that  no  longer.  I  wish  every, 
body's  good  opinion  ;  for  the  expression  of  this  good  opinion 
doiibtleas  gives  her  pleasure.  Can't  you  understand  my 
meaning  ?  Can't  yon  see  how  a  man  who  formerly  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  being  moved  in  the  least  by  a  world  of  women, 
now  fixes  his  eyes  upon  a  single  one's  face,  and  lives  only 
when  he  thinks  of  her  or 's  with  her  ?  I  am  even  proud  of 
my  bondage,  for  I  know  that  the  chain  binding  me  binds  i 
her,  that  my  love  ia  as  much  to  her  as  her  own  is  to  me — at 
least  it  was  the  other  week. 

"  I  write  the  words  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  tell  you,  Tom, 
there's  no  doubt  about  the  coldneas.  The  absence  of  her 
former  frankness  and  joy  was,  and  is,  proof  strong  as  holy 
writ.  Something  has  come  between  us,  I  know  not  what. 
Write  what  you  think  of  it;  I  am  blind,  I  confess  it.  Like 
that  seer  of  the  middle  age,  who  bartered  all  bis  lore  for 
love,  and  gave  up  willingly  his  power  over  the  invisible 
deninens  of  eai'th  and  air,  to  be  a  simple  mortal,  and  lean  on 
a  woman's  bosom,  as  her  equal  and  love  ;  like  him,  I  havG 
lost,  perhaps,  my  penetration  ;  I  am  troubled,  it  may  c 
be,  by  a  chimera,  for  I  confess  I  begin  to  distrust  mysol£ 
If  she  is  untrue,  then  all  things  areMac,  lm4,■w\^.\i^ii6"tcS^*J 
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my  intellect.     Friend,  help  me  to   extricate   myself  from 
thia  web,  which  seems  to  be  even  now  closing  round  me, 
wrapping  me  closer  and  closer  in  its  niystei'ions  folds.     X 
scarcely  know  what  I  write,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  Bcnse ;  ba| 
there  is  something,  I  know  not  what — I  feel  it !  I  breath 
it!    There  is  some  evil  at  work  upon  my  Hie!    I  am  i 
superstitious,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  cloud  is  riung  Bom 
where,  with  which  I  am  to  struggle,  though  I  can  not  gnu^fl 
it.     Have  you  never  felt  this  irrational  foreboding?     If  yooH 
have  not,  you  wiU  laugh  at  me,  but  your  laugh  ivOl  not  affect 
me.     You  must  first  teli  mo  why  here,  in  the  morning,  with 
the  sunlight  around  me,  with  my  nerves  perfectly  healthful, 
my  pulse  beating  with  its  wonted  regularity ;  why  thus,  is 
perfect  health  of  mind  and  body,I  feci  as  if  a  dark  fate  were 
at  work  upon  my  life,  ti'availing  to  bi'ing  forth  my  misery  ^ 

"That  you  ivill  think  mo  insane  after  this  full  and  unre- 
served expression  of  what  I  meant  to  conceal,  even  from 
yon,  friend,  I  fully  expect.  Whatever  you  think,  I  can  not 
complain.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  given  you  but  sorry 
and  foolish  grounds  for  ray  disquiet. 

"  What !  I  hear  you  say,  St.  John  become  snpeistitious, 
trembling  at  such  bugbears  of  the  fancy  as  are  only  fit  to 
frighten  nervous  women  I  St.  John,  the  careless  fellow  with 
the  stalwart  shoulders,  the  iron  nerves,  the  smiling  lips; 
who  touched  his  sivoi'd  hilt,  and  boasted  that  he  was  ready 
to  meet  any  foe,  and  would  have  laughed  in  derision  at  the 
very  intimation  of  imaginary  disquietude !  St.  John,  now 
crouching  and  shi-3iking  under  an  invisible  laah,  wielded  by 
airy  hands  I  St.  John  a-trembling,  like  a  baby,  at  the  sight 
of  a  buggaboo,  and  whining  out  mysterious  it^uences! — 
lecret  vtamingB  I  I  hear  you  aay  that,  and  I  fancy  yon 
shaldDg  your  head,  and  thinking  that  from  this  time  forth, 
you  can  never  trust  in  human  boastings,  or,  any  man,  how- 
ever healthy  's  nerves.  Well,  friend,  be  it  as  you  will ;  I 
do  not  try  to  convince  you — I  yield.  Say,  if  you  choose, 
that  I  am  mastered  by  a  dreora,  a  vision  of  the  night,  a  very 
shadow  and  chimera.    But  I  am  none  the  t 
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e  the  leas  mastered  by  my  insanity,  if  you  like  the  word. 
I  tell  yoo,  friend,  earnestly,  strongly  I  with  my  whole  force 
that,  even  aa  I  wi'ite,  this  influence  is  growing,  increasing^, 
darkening  terribly!  More  than  ever,  there  is  in  the  full 
lad  splendor,  gloomier  than  midnight  I  More 
than  ever,  I  thrill  wdth  a  uhidgIcss  dread!  I  seem  to  see  de- 
scending on  me  a  huge  ebou  cloud  I  A-  thrill  runs  tbrougb 
my  veins — my  hair  stands  up  !  there  are  forma  around  me ; 
one,  that  of  a  woman  with  cold  eyes,  and  a  sneer  which 
chills  me  !     There !  before  me  as  I  write !     Away ! 

"  Well— 

"  I  shall  end  this  letter,  my  dear  fiiend,  with  words  leaa 
fanciful  than  those  above.  Perhaps  there  is  something  wrong 
with  my  nerves ;  I  am  out  of  health,  it  may  be  ;  I  am  sick. 
For,  ailer  writing  those  hurried  words  there,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  an  enemy  stood  besido  me,  advanced  toward  me — 
a  something,  I  know  not  what,  which  matched  itself  against 
me!  'Tis  gone  now,  but  to  prove  to  you  how  profoundly 
1  was  moved,  look  at  that  blot  upon  the  paper.  It  waa 
caused  by  my  pen  falling  from  my  trembling  fingers,  aa  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  drawing  my  aword  completely  from  the 
scabbard,  and  striking  madly  at  the  air.  Doubtlosa  I  am 
sick,  for  even  now  my  breast  seems  contracting,  and  I 
breathe  heavily.  There,  't  is  doubtless  the  old  story  of 
Mai-iua  cutting  at  his  visions  when  he  was  dying — the  fever 
moving  him. 

"  Yet  my  pulse  beats  regularly  again  ;  I  see  myself  in  the 
mirror  yonder,  and  my  complexion  is  healthful ;  I  do  not 
seem  Hck.  I  must  be,  however,  for  no  traces  of  my  delirium 
remain — I  write  calmly.  Keep  my  letter  as  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  the  imagination. 

"  I  will  end  with  a  few  words  of  news.  His  Excellency 
is  said  to  regard  the  convention  of  the  delegates  with  ade 
looks  and  suspicion,  and  to  threaten.  But  ho  will  do  noth- 
1  your  Mends  are  well.  At  Vanely,  every  one  is 
well,  I  think,  and  there  is  nothing  new.  Tbe  lta!i-ssvW34ir 
14  ■ 
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ing  woman,  tbe  senmstress,  is  Etill  tbcre,  and,  I  know  not 
wCy,  I  liave  taken  up  a  prejudice  aga'mat  her.  Another  of 
my  irrational  whims,  you  will  say — well,  but  she  none  the 
more  pleases  me  with  her  dark,  wary-looking  eyes, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 't  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  your  shaking  begins  to  detach  the  fruit.  From  chance 
obserrationf,  uttered  by  the  young  lady,  I  should  say  that 
another  siege  would  terminate  in  victory,  though  I  liope  the 
victor  would  not  demolith.  It  is  rather  a  sad  Jest  to  make, 
but  I  Jiopo  to  he  your  brother  Harry  some  day. 

"  I  bava  wiiten  you  what  may  seem  a  pure  pack  of  non< 
sense,  my  dear  Tom,  but 't  is  you  alone  who  will  read  i^ 
We  are  old  comrades,  and  I'm  not  afraid  to  speak  myj 
thoughts, 

"  Write  and  dissipate  my  trouble,  if  you  can.  IJotil  then 
and  for  over,  I  am, 

"  Your  friend, 

"H.  St.  JoHsr." 


CHAPTER  LX. 


TOM     ALSTON     TO     UENRT     8T.     JO 

"  MooREFiixu,  after  Dim)mr, 
"  Most  buloved  of  friends,  and  estimable  of  gentlemen, 
hut  also  most  superstitious  of  correspondents,  and  strangest 
of  Soncti  Johannes  1  I  liavo  perused  thy  letter  with  abun- 
dant laughter,  and  return  nnto  thee  my  moat  gi-ateful  thanks 
for  dissipating  a  catarrh  which  has  troubled  me  this  fort- 
uiglitl 

"  lu  this  moamful  vale  of  tears,  O  HenricusI  not  every- 
day do  the  immortals  vouchsafe  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
the  high  prerogative  and  privilege  of  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter. This  assurance  will  I  write  unto  thee,  O  Henry  I  thy 
pi-elcctiou  having  rendered  it  incumbent.     Even  now  a  nasal 
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eachin nation,  or  inaudible  expiration,  vulgarly  called 

doth  bear  witness  to  the  account  given  of  your  gorgona  and 

cliimeraa  1 

"  In  other  words,  nay  dear  boy,  to  descend  all  at  once  from 
my  ceremonious  style,  your  letter  has  made  mc  laugh,  aaws 
intermission,  an  hour  by  the  dial !  Per  Hcrcle ! — but  my 
Bweaiing  sliaU  be  confined  to  the  French.  Or,  rather,  I'll 
not  swear  at  all,  or  iaugb.     I  wiU  be  grave  as  Erebus. 

"  To  be  serious,  and  stop  my  jesting,  my  dear  HaiTy, 
pray  tell  me  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  has 
thrown  you  into  this  neiTOus  state  of  mind  ?  Is  it  too  much 
work,  or  the  want  of  my  cheerful  society,  or  the  sight  of 
that  fine  gentleman,  his  Depravity  Lord  Dunmore  ?  I  have 
never  before  known  you  to  give  evidence  of  this  strange  sus- 
ceptibility to  superstitious  impressions,  and  though  I  make 
a  jest  of  your  lettei',  and  certainly  did  laugh  at  iirst,  it  has 
been  productive,  by  this  time,  of  far  more  disquiet  to  me. 

"You  rightly  supposed  that  I  would  conader  your  fan- 
cies the  product  of  disordered  nerves,  and  I  here  declare, 
once  for  all,  that  they  seem  to  me  the  \0Ty  climai  of  irra- 
tionality, fi'om  first  to  last.  What !  you  can  not  permit  a 
yonng  girl  of  the  most  timid  and  shrinking  disposition  to 
exhibit  a  little  embarrassment  at  your  anival — yon,  her  ac- 
cepted lover,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  I  You  can't  let  her 
blush  a  little,  and  leave  the  burden  of  the  conversation  to 
the  rest,  and  retire  when  she  feels  sick,  or  looks  badly,  and 
fears  you  will  not  admire  her  in  that  plight,  and  therefore 
bides  hei-self  J  you  can't  permit  those  most  natural  and  ob- 
vious every-day,  humdrum  occurrences  to  take  place,  without 
imagining  a  change  in  her  feelings,  a  diminution  of  her  love, 
an  interruption  of  her  affection?  Fie,  Harry !  'tis  but  a 
poor  lover  that  you  make,  and  I  predict  that  if  you  go  on 
with  your  Cincies,  't  will  end  in  frightening  her,  and  causing 
the  very  thing  which  you  dread.  It  is  my  intention,  through- 
out the  two  following  pages,  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  of 
the  young  lady's  constraint,  which  you,  yourself,  acknowl- 
Q  one  observed  hut  a  certain  Mr.  Su  John,  gifted,  for 
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tbe  nonce,  witb  nautical  penetration  to  discern  distant  cloads, 
and  attnospheric  phenomena,  invisible  to  landsmen  ;  it  is  my 
intention  to  proceed  at  length  to  the  refutation  of  your  fan- 
cies on'tbis  point,  and  then  I  shall  handle  more  briefly  the  i 
phantom  appearances. 

"  Having  thus  completely  demolished  yonr  first  point,  ab- 
solotely  leveled  it  with  the  ground,  plowed  up  the  founda- 
tions, and  sowed  salt  in  the  furrows,  I  proceed  briefly,  as 
my  paper  decreases,  to  speak  of  your  phantoms.     My  dear  J 
Harry,  can  you  seriously  believe  in  those  idle  stories  ? 

"  There  was  a  time,  certainly,  when  the  best  minds,  ignorr<l 
ant  and  sun'ounded  by  common  things  which  they  could  ndtj 
nnderstand,  took  refuge,  from  their  blank  thonghts,  ii 
irrational  snperstition.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  believed  in  a  fi 
miliar  spirit,  Friar  Bacon  also,  and  even  that  strong-minded 
old  fellow.  Doctor  Johnson,  to  come  nearer,  gives  credit  to 
tlie  story  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost.  The  others  had  strong 
intellects,  but  they  lived  in  an  ago  of  scientific  darkness,  and 
we  may  pardon,  while  we  deplore,  the  vagaries  of  thdr 
imaginations.  But  that  an  educated  gentleman  of  1774, 
should  seriously  gi\-e  credence  to  the  airy  whisperings  of 
snoh  a  philosophy  as  you  do !  that  you,  a  strong,  healthy, 
hearty,  educated  individual  should  believe  in  secret  warn- 
ings, and  mysterions  presentiments !  really  the  thing  grieves 
me  too  much  to  permit  any  more  laughter.  J 

"  I  pray  you  to  banish  these  fancies,  which  ara  amply  tbel 
result  of  disordered  blood,  of  a  nervous  attack,  of  loss  <^\ 
rest,  probably,  or  exccsa  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  supply  of 
which,  being  last  year's  crop,  is,  I  think,  particularly  rank 
and  violent  in  its  eft'eot  upon  the  nerves.  Physical  canses 
very  frequently  produce  mental  effects,  and  if  you  see  t" 
devil  enter,  with  boms  and  tail,  you  have  but  to  go  to  t 
next  physician's  library  to  read  an  account  of  the  same  ph* 
nomenon  witnesaed  a  century  ago  by  another  sick  as  3 
aro, 
"  What 's  certain  ia,lhat  you  are  unhappy,  and  you  righ 
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tbint  that  nothing  that  concerns  you  is  indifferent  to  me  j 
that  nothing  you  write  will  find  in  me  an  unsympathizing 
listener.  "We  have  boon  frionda  siDCe  childhood,  and  though 
cenaorioua  individuala  are  pleased  to  consider  my  carriage 
of  person  the  proof  of  a  shallow  nature,  atill  I  persist  in  de- 
claring that  I  love  my  friends  as  well  and  heartily  aa  the  heat 
of  them,  and  among  these  friends  none  takes  a  place  before 
yoiii-self.  I  pray  you  throw  aside  these  imaginary  troubles, 
and  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  the  entire  affection  of  that 
beautiful  nature,  than  whom  I  know  none  pm'er  or  mor^ 
faithful.  1 

"  I  am  stiil  languid  from  my  attack,  or  I  would  come  to 
see  you.  Wby  should  you  not  make  a  visit  here  P  Leave 
your  plans  for  'Flower  of  Hundred^,'  and  come,  for  a  day  at 
least,  and  recover  your  spinta.  You  '11  work  all  the  better 
afterwards.  I  shall  assuredly  expect  your  answer  to  this  in 
pei-son,  and  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  things.  They  are  all  excellent,  ex- 
cept the  hair  powder,  which  that  abandoned  profligate.  La- 
fongo,  has  prepared  with  musk.  My  opinion  of  that  fellow 
is,  that  he  is  a  wretch,  and  that  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  hia 
whole  exbtence  is  to  disappoint,  wound,  and  humiliate  me. 
A  hundred  times  I  have  remonstrated  with  him,  almost  to 
tears,  on  bis  conduct.  I  have  dedicated  whole  mornings  to 
the  most  pathetic  representations,  which  he  has  listened  to 
with  sobs,  standing  behind  hia  counter,  and  wringing  hia 
hands,  and  promising,  between  bis  snifEa  of  contrition,  that 
ill  future  be  will  be  perfect.  It  is  all  in  vain  ;  his  insidious 
design  is  to  mortify  and  humiliate  me ;  ho  thinks  even  to 
shorten  my  days  by  his  unmanly  persecutions.  He  is  mis- 
taken, however.  This  puts  the  finish  to  our  dealings.  I 
distinctly  ordered  this  hair  powder  to  be  prepared  in  an 
apartment  which  a  suspicion  even  of  musk  had  never  en- 
tered, and  here  I  and  my  household,  the  very  dogs  and 
cats,  are  tamed  into  mosohino  denizens  of  Thibet,  causing 
me  to  blow  my  noae  and  groan  every  five  minutes  while  I 
write.    Well,  I  have  one  recourse — Lafonge  and  myself 
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part  for  ever;  I  am  tearful,  but  firm — ^we  separate.  I'm 
none  the  less  obliged  to  you,  Harry  my  boy,  for  the  trouble 
you  were  put  to. 

"  I  've  got  to  the  end  of  my  paper.  Do  not  write,  but 
come  here  and  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere. 

^^  For  Heaven's  sake  do  n't  yield  again  to  your  &n<de8, 
which  wound  and  distress  me  no  less  than  they  do  yonrselC 
Forget  them,  and  come  and  have  a  laugh  with,  or  a^,  if  you 
choose, 

"  Your  fiiend  to  the  end, 

"Tom  Alstokt.*' 

"P.  S. — ^Even  my  pointer,  Milo,  is  turning  up  his  nose  at 
the  musk,  and  regards  me  with  a  look  of  reproach  which 
penetrates  my  heart.  The  depravity  of  Lafonge  has  been 
exhibited  for  the  last  time." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

8T.  JOHN  TELLS   HOW  A  SPIBIT  ENTERED   HIS   BOOM   AT 

MIDNIGHT. 

"Williamsburg,  Wednesday. 

"  YouB  letter,  my  dear  friend,  was  scarcely  different  from 
what  I  expected.  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  feet 
that  my  account  of  the  singular  influence  I  experienced 
would  excite  rather  laughter  than  sympathy,  and  I  even 
add  that  your  reply  contained  less  of  banter  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  your  laughter  did  not 
annoy  me  at  all.  I  recognize  your  right  to  scold  me  as  vig- 
orously as  you  choose,  for,  as  you  say,  we  are  too  close  friends 
to  stand  upon  the  least  ceremony.  I  thank  you  indeed  for 
your  letter,  filled  as  it  was,  the  greater  part  of  it,  with  the 
most  friendly  assurances  of  regard,  and  the  most  labored 
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attempts  to  raise  my  drooping  spiiita,  and  cheer  me  after 
my  afflicting  adventure.  After  reading  ttio  sbeeta  carefidly 
I  laid  them  down,  thinking  your  views  admirably  just.  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  would  not  further  continue  the  discus-  ■ 
sion,  but  leave  to  after  events  the  determination  of  the  mat-  j 
ter.  I  would  willingly  believe,  if  she  met  me  aa  of  old,  and 
if  the  preaentimcnts  did  not  return,  that  I  was  merely  car- 
ried away  by  fancy,  and  there  would  be  the  end  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  your  triumph.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  change 
became  more  marked  in  her — if  these  iufluencea  attacked 
me  more  unmistakably — then,  too,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  discussion,  and  I  should  have  wofully  triumphed.     - 

"I  announce  to  you,  with  a  groan  as  I  write,  that  the  last 
is  the  fact,  I  can  not  come  to  Moorefield — I  can  not  move 
now.   I  do  what  I  can — I  uTite. 

"In  order  to  understand  what  has  taken  place  since  the 
arrival  of  your  letter,  and  to  make  myself  hotter  understood 
in  the  fmrther  account  of  what  has  befallen  me,  I  shall  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  trace  the  matter  through  all  its  steps ; 
briefly,  however,  for  I  am  weak  and  faint.  i 

"  To  go  back,  then.  I 

"  I  left  Vanely  a  fortnight  or  more  ago,  and  came  hither 
to  see  to  a  nambcr  of  arrangements  connected  with  Flower 
of  Hundreds,  which  is  sadly  in  want  of  repairs,  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  my  long  absence.  As  you  may  imagine,  I  car- 
ried away  from  Vanely,  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  so?nobodj/, 
what  made  these  toils  a  happiness,  for  s/te  was  to  share  the 
home  I  was  bent  on  beautifying  for  her  reception. 

"I  came  bither,  therefore,  with  a  light  heart,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work.  But  the  strangest  thing  happened  to  me 
— so  strange  in  connection  with  what  has  taken  place  since 
that — but  I  will  narrate. 

"  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  I  encountered  at  the 
Raleigh  tavern  that  strange  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to 
you  more  than  once — the  stranger  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
John,  at  Richmond  town.  We  Lilked  of  political  matters,  ■ 
and  when  he  came  to  allude  to  the  assistance  the  province  I 
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demanded  from  all  her  patriotic  inliabltanta,  I  returned  his 
straogc  confidence  np  yonder,  by  speaking  of  myself,  and 
saying  that  I  would  be  able  to  do  little,  since  I  had  received 
from  a  woman  an  avowal  of  her  aifection,  and  was  happy  and 
content,  and  disposed  to  think  all  things  in  the  world  jnst 
as  they  should  be.  He  replied,  with  a  strange  look,  'Do 
not  thiuk  that  Heaven  will  permit  jou  to  withdraw  yoiireell' 
from  the  contest,'  Those  were  bis  very  words,  and  though 
I  listened  to  them  then  wilh  careless  inattention,  I  now  re- 
member them,  and  6nd  them  echoing,  like  iiis  deep  voice, 
in  my  mind  and  my  heart. 

"Some  days  after  the  interview  with  the  stranger,  I  rode 
out,  went  to  Jack  Hamilton's,  and,  with  bim,  visited  EfiSng- 
ham  Hall,  where  I  had  a  long  and  very  pleasant  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Kate  Effingham,  her  fiiend,  you  know.  Sure 
a.  woman  never  tires  of  dwelling  on  the  ments  of  her  friend, 
and  my  cheek  glowed,  I  think,  as  I  listened  to  her  praisea. 
I  came  away  with  those  gracious  words  of  love  and  praise 
resounding  in  my  heart,  and  having  left  Hamilton  at  the 
'Trap,' proceeded  toward  Williamsburg.  I  stopped,  how- 
ever, to  exchange  a  few  words  with  old  Mr.  Donbleday  at 
the  school  house,  and  in  some  way,  here  too  the  conversa- 
tion tnrned  npon  human  happiness  and  the  female  charac- 
ter. As  the  stranger  had  intimated  that  Heaven  wotild  not 
pennit  rae  to  enjoy  tranquil  happiness  in  wedded  life  at  such 
a  juncture  as  the  present,  bo  now  the  old  philosopher  of  the 
school  house  croaked,  '  Time  is  uncci'tain,  woman  more  un- 
certain than  time.'  He  presented  an  admirable  commentary 
on  his  sermon  by  dropping,  accidentally,  a  letter  from  a  fair 
friend  with  whom  he  had  an  affair,  'simply  Platonic,'  he  said, 
and  I  came  away  laughing.  But  still  these  coincidences 
trouble  mo. 

"  You  aeo  when  a  man  has  staked  bis  whole  earthly  hap- 
piness upon  the  iiiith  of  a  single  heart,  he  is  no  longer  free, 
he  no  longer  laughs  with  careless  indifference  at  theories 
affecting  bim ;  he  is  bound  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  at 
certain  spot  he  is  forced  to  pause  and  reflect.    Happiness 
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is  more  than  life  to  the  heart,  at  least,  happiness  such  as 
play  for,  and  I  couM  not  resist  a  senliment  of  disquiet  . 
spite  of  my  laughter  and  incredulity.  I  had  built  all  my 
hopes  on  a  woman's  faith  ;  I  had  played  my  own  happiness 
against  that  stake,  and  I  could  not  bear  in  my  mind  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  genuine  nature  of  the  coin.  See  my  mis- 
erable player  illLiatratiouH — ^niy  figures,  bori'owed  from  the 
gaming  table  I  I  attempt  thus  to  divei-t  ray  mind  from 
what  follows. 

"  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  determined  to  go  back,  were 
it  even  for  an  hour,  to  Vanely.  I  determined  to  escape  thus 
from  my  foolish  fimcies  ;  the  very  sight  of  her  tender  and 
con6ding  countenance  would  dissipate  ray  uueaainess  ani 
gloom. 

"  You  know  the  result  of  that  visit,  for  I  wrote  yon  a 
lengthy  account  of  it,  labeling,  unsiiceesafully  it  seeraa,  to 
impress  upon  you  the  singular  change  which  proved  the  ra- 
tionality of  my  fears,  first  suggested  by  the  words  of  the 
stranger  and  the  old  schoolmaster.  It  was  in  writing  that 
lettei',  as  you  remember,  that  a  strange  and  mysterious  pre- 
sentiment attacked  me— -a  presentiment  which  you  laughed 
at  when  you  read  my  letter,  and  argued  agiunst  in  your  re- 
ply, as  a  mere  hallucination,  springing  from  nervousness,  or 
illness.  You  shall  judge  whether  I  was  not  sano  and  well — > 
what  tbllows  will  cut  the  knot. 

"  Your  letter,  as  I  have  said,  communicated  to  my  mind 
great  cheerfulness.  I  read,  and  reread  it,  and  dwelt  upon 
your  views  connected  with  the  physical  and  mental  organ- 
ization attentively  and  carefully.  They  seemed  to  me  of 
excellent  soundness,  and  positively  irrefutable.  Not  only 
your  argument,  but  your  laughter,  had  a  strong  eflect  upon 
me.  I  imagined  you  remonstrating  with  Lafonge — I  saw 
his  gestures— the  hori'or  you  experienced  at  the  discovery 
of  the  musk ;  and  Milo's  look  of  reproach  as  you  declaretL 
Your  laughter  dispelled  my  gloom ;  your  gayety  bronght 
back  the  sunshine.  From  clouds  I  came  foi-th  into  tha  9»».- 
ny  air;  my  surrounding  of  preaentiTQeiA  "w^ia  S\a^^t^^'^ 
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yonr  surrounding  of  meniment.    Thaa,  your  arguments  am 
your  Bmilos  together  made  mo  tliink  that  I  bad  indi 
yielded  to  an  unhealthy  melancholy ;  that  my  nerves  had 
disordered  ray  mind,  and  that  the  distressing  change  in  het 
demeanor  existed  only  in  my  iiincy. 

"  I  therefore  determined  to  go  again  to  Vanely,  and  to 
enter  the  hospitable  doors  unaccompanied  by  the  least  sus- 
pidon.  AH  that  should  be  left  behind  in  this  detestable 
place,  which  I  wonder  now  that  I  ever  could  have  dwelt  in. 
I  would  go  to  Vanely  with  the  smiling  face  of  the  past — 
with  my  anna  stretched  out  to  press  welcoming  hands,  as  ia 
old  days.  I  woald  say  to  Aer,  frankly,  that  I  had  foolishly 
thought  her  feelings  changed  toward  me,  and  would  bava 
a  hearty  laugh  at  my  imaginary  disquiet.  Sitting  di 
with  a  smile,  I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  imagined 
her  replying,  with  a  look  of  reproach,  that  I  must  have 
deed  been  very  ill  to  think  that  she  could  over  change ;  auii 
as  I  fancied  ber  sraihog  and  tender  countenance,  my  fearS' 
were  all  dissipated,  and  I  rose  up  joyfully  and  mounted  my 

"  Never  had  I  seen  a  morning  so  bright,  I  thought,  WU-^J 
liamaburg  iio4onger  frowned,  the  white  houses  smiled  anS 
saluted  me,  as  on  one  happy  morning  when  I  cantered  by, 
from  Richmond  town,  thinking  of  her  and  laughing.  'Tal- 
lyho'  bore  me  into  the  open  country,  to  the  ferry,  across 
tlie  blight  waters,  and  into  the  smiling  fields  of  Vanely,  &r  ■ 
away  from  turmoil  and  confusion.  As  I  entered  that  long^. 
loved  land — as  I  breathed  the  fresh  and  balmy  air,  which, 
sure,  is  nowhere  so  inspiriting  as  in  our  good  Old  Dominion 
— as  I  went  along  thus  rapidly  through  forests,  and  across 
blooming  meadows,  where  the  lark  sang,  and  the  wheat 
waved  in  luxuriant  gold,  my  lost  anxiety  was  dissipated,  and 
I  felt  that  I  bad  not  only  been  irrational  and  ridiculous  in 
my  fancies ;  I  had  been  unjust  to  one  of  the  purest  and  love- 
liest natures  ever  sent  into  the  world. 

"  I  linger  upon  these  emotions  of  freshness  and  joy,  and 
pass  tii  what  followed  with  reluctance  and  a  sort  of  dread. 
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I  pause  under  the  bine  skifs,  without  a  cloiid,  and  turn  away 
from  tie  storm. 

"  Well,  I  came  thus  to  Vanely. 

"  What  I  write  now,  fiiend,  is  betn'een  ray  lipa  and  jour 
ear,  as  though  we  sat  alone  beneath  a  tree,  in  the  middle  of 
a  field,  you  know,  with  no  foliage  to  conceal  a  liHteoer- — for 
you,  and  you  only.  Kot  only  would  it  compromise  a  young 
lady,  if  known,  by  speaking  of  her  former  demeanor  to  one 
who  is  not  the  same  to  her,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  procure 
me  the  reputation  of  a  madman,  and  make  me  the  subject 
of  a  writ  tfc  lunatico  inquirendo.  But  I  have  set  oat  with 
the  intention  of  telling  you  all,  and  I  write  nothing  that  I 
should  not  write.  _ 

"  Well,  to  proceed.  I 

"As  I  entered  the  grounds,  I  mori!  than  ever  bu»ed  my 
imagination  happily  with  the  reception  which  I  was  sure  to 
receive.  When  formerly  I  had  gone  from  Vanely  to  '  Flower 
of  Hundreds,' or  elsewhere,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  she 
had  eome  always  to  meet  me,  sometimes  to  the  outer  gate, 
in  her  little  chip  hat,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  flower 
in  her  hand.  On  such  occasions  I  had  strained  my  eyes, 
from  the  far  distance,  to  discern  her  form,  celieved  clearly 
against  the  emerald  sw^ard,  and  even 'Tallyho' had  tossed 
his  head  when  the  fair  figure  glimmered  in  the  sunset,  for 
he  knew  and  shared  the  delight  of  his  master.  As  I  drew 
nearer,  the  animal's  speed  would  increase,  he  would  almost 
Sy ;  in  a  moment  he  would  bear  me  to  her  side,  and  leaping 
from  the  saddle,  I  would  hold  in  mine  a  hand  throbbing, 
like  my  own,  with  happiness.  We  ascended  the  Vanely  bill, 
I  leading  'Tallyho,'  she  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  stopping  at 
times  to  caress  the  neck  of  the  animal,  because  he  was  mine, 
she  said.  And  then  she  would  turn  again  with  sweeter 
smiles  to  rae ;  I  would  cover  her  hand  with  kisses,  and  if 
my  lips  touched  the  pure  forehead,  she  did  not  shrink,  but, 
looking  into  my  eyes  with  an  expression  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  told  me,  thus,  that  her  feeUug  for  myself  was  an 
echo  of , my  own  for  her.    Aa  I  write  uqtj  , 'act  tt-jw.  *»»& 
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on  me ;  I  see  the  light  on  her  hair,  the  flower  in  ber  hand: 
I  hold  that  hancl,  and  groao,  and  endeavor,  in  vain,  to  fop- 
get ! 

"  Well,  I  won't  groan  so  !  I  thiDk  the  sound  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  my  servaot !  A  ms.a  can't  see  all 
his  hopes  pass  from  him,  tbongh,  and  smile  as  they  depai-t^ 
I  will  stop  my  recollections,  and  proceed  with  the  relation. 
It  was  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described  that  I  now  ex- 
pected to  be  met,  and,  sure,  I  thought,  she  would  at  least 
meet  me  thus,  after  an  absence  of  what  seemed  a  century  to 
myself.  I  hastened  forward,  with  eager  looks,  I  am  sure, 
certain  of  meeting  her  upon  the  portico,  or  in  the  hall,  for 
't  is  impossible  for  her  not  to  have  known  of  my  approach, 
aa  '  Tallyho'  neighed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  I  saw  the 
feces  of  the  family  looking  fi'om  the  window.  You  know 
the  sonorous  sound  of  the  animal,  and  it  announced  my  com- 
ing from  the  commenccraent  of  tlie  winding  road,  where 
the  great  elm  stands  by  the  gate. 

"  She  was  not  on  the  portico,  she  was  not  in  the  hall. 
Instead  of  her  figure,  I  saw  Helen's  and  uncle's  advance  to 
greet  me  with  friendly  smiles  and  open  hands. 

"I  entered  the  sitting-room.  She  was  bending  over  an 
embroidery  screen,  with  cheeks  as  red  as  blood,  and  I  saw 
her  tremble.  As  Helen  came  in  again  (uncle  had  remained 
without  to  give  orders  about  my  horse),  she  rose,  and  with 
a  sort  of  spasmodic  gestnre,  held  out  her  hand.  I  took  it 
JQ  silence;  nor  do  I  know  whether  I  looked  pale  or  red. 
Helen  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  too,  and  for  a  moment  she 
Stood  thus,  cold  and  pale  now  aa  a  statue,  and  fixing  upon 
me  eyes  which  burnt  into  my  brain,  so  wild  was  their  ex- 
pression. She  looked  like  a  stricken  bird,  and  leaned  npou 
the  screen  for  support. 

"  Helen  asked  her  if  she  were  unwell.  With  something 
like  a  gasp,  she  said,  in  a  faint  voice, '  Yes,'  and  passing  befora 
me  like  a  phantom,  was  gone.  I  heard  her  ascend  slowly 
the  broad  stair-case,  and  then,  as  her  footsteps  died  away, 
/  looked  toward  Helen  with  an  expression  of  ineredcloua 
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ipair,  and  torriblB  cariosity,  at  least,  if  my  face  spoke  my 
thouglits.  Ilelen  was  as  profoundly  astonished  and  shockedl 
aa  myself,  however,  and  could  only  say  that  she  could  not 
imagine  lehat  made  Sonnybel  unwell.  I  saw  from  her  eyes, 
as  she  spoke,  that  she  did  not  beiiei'e  the  change  in  the 
young  girl's  manner  of  receiving  me  attributable  to  illness  [ 
but  we  had  no  iiirther  opportunity  of  talking  upon  the  Bal>« , 
ject,  aa  my  uncle  came  in  after  seeing  'Tallyho'  taken,  sml^ 
iug,  hearty,  and  coi-dia!  as  before. 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  aske4 
me  n  thousand  questions  about  the  doings  in  Williamsburg, 
the  convention  at  the  Raleigh  tavern,  the  Governor's  view 
of  it — every  thing.  I  replied  at  random,  and  I  suppose  ho 
thought  me  utterly  careless  whether  my  answers  pleased 
him  or  not.  Ton  see  I  was  racked  by  my  feelings ;  my 
mind  was  filled  with  aa  absorbing  thought ;  I  scarcely  knew 
where  I  was.  I  gazed  at  him  when  he  spoke  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  waked  suddenly  from  sleep,  and  is  not  per- 
mitted  time  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Ton  will  not  feel  aa. 
tonisbment  at  this  ;  my  only  surprise  is  that  I  did  not  burst 
forth  into  the  cry  of  an  idiot  or  a  madman,  and  toss  and 

"  I  suppose  my  uncle  thought  the  inattention  due  to  iU- 
tigue,  for  he  made  me  go  and  drink  some  Canary  with  him, 
and  then  dinner  was  served.  S/ie  did  not  appear,  but  she 
did  come  down  in  the  evening,  and  my  heart  bled  to  see 
bow  pale  and  sad  sho  looked.  As  she  gazed  at  mo  I  saw 
her  eyes  swim  in  teara,  and  then  sho  turned  away.  All  I 
could  extract  from  her  was  an  assurance  that  she  felt  grieved 
at  her  coldness  in  meeting  me,  that  she  was  vei^y  unwell — 
had  been  suffering  much,  and — I  must  pardon  her.  She. 
felt  weak  now,  and  believed  she  would  retire,  but  Helen 
would  talk  with  me  ;  I  must  not  think  her  wanting  in — po- 
liteness— or — or — affection.  Sho  uttered  the  word  with  a 
hesitation,  a  flush  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  swimming  of  the  eyes, 
which  showed  how  profoundly  she  was  moved,  I  think  her 
eves  gushed  with  tears  aa  she  left  the  rooBi,fov  ^\ia\^Mft.4. 
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her  haodkerchief  quickly  as  she  diBappeured,  snd  I  thongbt 
I  heaid  a  sob.  I  strangle  one  in  my  pmi  throat  as  1  write, 
friend,  but  I  sliall  proccGd, 

"The  interview  I  liavo  just  described  will  servo  for  the 
two  or  three  othei'B  which  I  held  with  her  dnricg  this  and 
the  next  day.  There  wa.'»the  sftme  mixture  of  coldnesa  and 
pain  in  the  eyes,  which  spoke  with  a  more  terrible  eloquenofl 
than  any  lips  could.  More  than  once  she  pressed  my  hand 
in  the  most  convulsive  way,  and  her  lips  opened  .is  though 
she  were  about  to  speaks  Before  she  uttered  a  word,  how- 
ever— when  I  was  wholly  silent,  fearful  lest  I  should  inter- 
rapt  her,  did  I  speak — before  the  dumb  lips  formed  the 
least  sound,  an  expression  of  constraint  and  coldness,  almost 
of  fear,  would  diffuse  itself  over  her  countenance,  and  coloi-- 
ing  to  the  temples,  she  would  turn  away  in  silence. 

"  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  interview  which  we 
held  about  twiUght  on  the  day  after  my  anival.  We  were 
on  the  portico  alone,  and  after  refusing  thus  to  speak,  she 
pleaded  a  headache  and  retired,  going  to  her  cliamber  with 
the  faint  step  of  one  who  is  indeed  sick,  as  she  evidentFy 
was,  for  her  eyes  were  red,  and  her  face  so  pale  that  it  made 
my  heart  bleed  to  look  at  her. 

"  She  left  mc  thus  and  I  sat  down,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  field.s.  The  snn  was  setting,  and  throwing  long  shadows 
along  the  meadows,  over  the  golden  grain,  which  undulated 
in  the  evening  breeze,  and  from  the  great  oaka,  red  now  in 
the  flush  of  sunset,  a  low  dreamy  sigh  seemed  to  steal,  and' 
die  away  in  the  bloody  sky.  Never  had  I  seen  a  landscape 
fuller  of  the  elements  of  beauty,  but  never  did  I  think  a 
night  so  sad.  That  sorrowM  splendor  in  the  sunshine, 
which  I  spoke  of  before,  again  attracted  my  attention,  and 
an  oriole,  upon  the  summit  of  the  great  oak  before  the  door, 
seemed  to  sing  a  funeral  dirge. 

"Prepare  now  to  laugh,  friend — collect  your  incrednlona 
philosophy.  I  am  about  to  utter  more  of  my  stupidities — I 
am  going  to  make  you  think  me  more  than  ever  superstitions. 
I  care  not,  I  will  coc^ue.    As  I  sat  thus  upon  the  portico, 
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and  saw  tbe  monrnfiil  beauty  of  tlie  sunset  die  away  across 
tho  knda,  I  felt  agjun  that  same  presentiment  of  evil  which 
I  formerly  described.  It  soemed  to  me  that  again  I  was 
encircled  by  hidden  foea,  that  the  atraoaphore  grew  dark  as 
though  from  a  great  midnight  cloud,  and  though  I  strug- 
gled to  resist  the  impression,  my  nerves  again  began  to  tin- 
gle, my  pulse  to  throb  unaccountably,  my  hair  moved  upon, 
my  head,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  my  body.  I  seemed  to. 
feci  rather  than  see  the  presence  of  something  hostile  to  mo 
— ^something  cunning,  insidious  and  dangerous — something 
I  must  struggle  against  or  yield  to.  A  nameless  dread 
seized  upon  me,  and  all  color  forsook  my  cheek — as  befov 
I  laid  my  hand  convulsively  upon  my  sword. 

"lu  a  moment  the  feeling  disappeared,  and  I  looked 
around  to  see  if  any  one  had  observed  my  agitation.  I  saw 
no  person,  and  rising,  entered  the  house,  feelmg  completely 
■wretched.  You  think  this  only  another  evidence  of  di 
oi'dered  nerves ;  well,  you  will  soon  see  that  I  was  ore  lor 
the  victim  of  another  hallucination,  if  you  choose,  mora 
strange  and  terrifj-ing  than  this  even. 

"I  shall  trace  the  remaining  incidents  in  regular  order. 
That  evening  she  came  down,  looking,  as  usual,  pale,  very 
pale,  and  so  sad  that  my  henit  sank  as  I  gazed  at  her. 
announced  my  intention  of  retaniing  to  Williamsburg 
the  next  morning,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  her  turn  her  head 
hastily.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  myself,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment our  eyes  met,  and  a  long  look  was  exchanged.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  sad  as  those  eyes — even  now  they 
liaunt  me,  and  make  mo  groan  as  I  write.  I  went  to  her 
side,  carelessly,  but  with  a  throbbing  heart ;  and  taking  a 
vohimo  from  the  table,  played  with  it,  and  tried  to  smile, 
saying,  with  a  wretched  affectation  of  mirth,  that  I  was  no 
longer  niy  own  master  now,  and  that  the  repairs  at  Floweir- 
of  Hundreds  must  not  be  delayed,  under  the  circumstancea, 
I  am  a  had  actor ;  I  assume  badly,  and  I  think  that  human 
laugh  never  before  rang  out  so  harsh  and  false.  My  muaclca 
refused  to  obey  mo — they  rebelled-^Mii  ' 
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should  have  beeu  mh'ilifiil  must  have  almost  beea  tragical  i 
and  siniatGi'. 

"  She  did  not  reply  with  a  word  ;  I  waited  in  vain  for  her  1 
to  speak,  and  after  an  hour,  during  which  she  took  part  ia  I 
the  conversation  only  fitfully,  and  at  intervals,  in  the  sama  1 
forced  way,  she  glided  out  of  tho  apartment,  and  did  not  ] 
I'etnni,     My  heart  grew  cold  as  she  disappeared,  for  I  had 
determined  to  hold  a  private  interview  with  her  that  night, 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired,  and  entreat  her  to    I 
explain  her  demeanor  toward  mo.    I  had  planned  all  this, 
down  to  the  very  words  which  I  would  utter,  the  arguments 
I  would  use,  and  I  thought  she  would  he  unable  to  resist. 
Ton  have  seen  how  she  defeated  this  scheme  by  simply 
retiring  without  a  word, 

"  Well,  I  curbed,  by  a  violent  effort,  all  exhibition  of  my 
disappointment  and  distress,  determining  to  have  the  inter- 
view on  tlie  next  moming,  in  tho  library,  before  my  depart- 
ure,   I  felt  aa  if  I  must  either  have  this  explanation  or  go 
mad,  and  tho  discoveiy  of  the   grounds  of  this   terrible 
change  must  come  from  her  lips  alone.    The  rest  of  the 
family,  with  tho  exception  of  Helen,  did  not  seem  to  p 
ceive  any  thing  unusual.   Busy  about  other  things,  they  left  J 
us  to  ourselves,  and  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pression of  her  conntenanoe.    Certainly  they  never  dreamed  * 
of  watching  her  iace  with  that  rabid  anxiety  which  led  me   I 
to  bestow  the  closest  scrutiny  upon  its  most  minute  dotiula 
— upon  tlie  moat  flitting  lights  and  shadows. 

"  They  must  certainly  have  observed  her  constraint  h 
society — that  she  was  not,  wholly,  the  same.     But  this  was    | 
doubtless  attributed  by  them  all,  as  you  suggested,  to  maid- 
only  modesty  and  timidity  at  her  novel  position  in  relation   ' 
to  myself     I  saw  that  I  should  only  be  stared  at  by  Aunt    '. 
Mabel  or  Miss  Serapbiua  if  I  declared  myself  surprised  by 
the  young  girl'a  manner.     They  would  think  me  tho  most 
irrational  of  men,  even  foolish,  if  I  gave  expression  to  my- 
pain — insulting,  perhaps,  if  I   spoke  of  feeling   offended. 
That  could  not  be  thought  of,  and  I  placed  all  my  hopes 


npon  the  interview  with  herself  on  the  next  morning,  I 
therefore  talked  upon  other  subjects,  and  finally  retired  to 
ray  chamber. 

"  Now  comes  the  account  of  my  final  halliiciaatiou,  if  yoa 
like  the  word,  fi'iond.  I  approach  what  will  doubtless  lead 
yon  to  believe  that  I  am  really  a  lunatic. 

"  I  went  to  my  chamber  at  the  hour  of  ten  about,  for  in 
the  country  they  retire  early,  and  I  remained  for  an  hour, 
perhaps,  sitting  by  the  open  window,  from  which  I  looked 
out  upon  the  moonlit  fields,  and  pondered.  All  was  hushed, 
and  no  sound  diatorbed  the  silence  but  the  low  twitter  of 
the  swaUowa  which  have  their  neats  beneath  the  eaves,  and 
were  going  to  sleep.  The  fitful  sighing  of  the  ocean  breeze 
in  the  great  moonlit  oaka  served  as  a  BOit  of  burden  to  my 
sad  thoaghts,  and  silent  thus  by  the  open  window  I  reflect- 
ed long  and  painfully  upon  the  woful  change  which  had 
taken  pLice  in  the  feelings  of  that  one  whom  I  loved  more 
than  ray  life.  I  remember  that  at  last  ray  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  the  singular  warnings  I  had  received  before  I  had  the 
Least  reason  to  suspect  this  change,  and  a  slight  feeling  of 
Baperstitioua  fear  may  have  agitated  me.  I  think  that  no 
man  is  wholly  free  from  this  influence,  which  is  due  cither  to 
the  stories  of  those  old  negro  norscs  who  frighten  children, 
and  instill  thus  early  the  seeds  of  superstition,  or  to  the  pe- 
msal  of  those  anthors  who  make  use  of  hobgoblins  to  lend 
attraction  to  narratives  otherwise  stupid.  There  was  some 
excuse  for  this  sentiment,  too,  in  my  surroundings.  The 
chamber  which  I  occupied  was  the  '  hannted  chamber,'  that 
invariable  adjunct  of  a  Virginia  country  house.  Ilei-e,  it 
was  said,  Mrs,  Vane,  my  uncle's  mother,  had  died  in  great 
pain,  and  here,  said  the  servants,  she  often  '  walked.' 

"  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  old  gentlewoman's  spirit  at  all, 
however,  and  if  I  thought  of  her  at  all  it  was  with  a  amile 
at  my  childish  disquiet  and  foohsh  superstition.  I  threw 
off  my  clothes,  tried  to  make  my  prayer  as  my  dear  mothei- 
taught  me  at  her  knee,  and  then,  somewhat  quieted  by  this 
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appeal  to  a  biglier  power,  eilingiiiahed  the  light  in  the  taU' 
caDtllestick,  aud  was  sood  Qslecp. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  hut  I  Guddenly  awoke 
with  the  consciouanesa  that  Eomethiog  or  somebody  waa  at 
the  Bide  of  my  bed.  I  distinctly  heard  a  low  and  suppressed 
breathing,  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  swear  I  saw  a  white  figure 
within  three  pacea  of  me,  crouching  and  looking  toward  me, 
where  I  lay  1  The  moonlight  full  upon  the  figure,  and  I  saw 
that  it  waa  only  a  long,  white  garment,  not  uidike  grave- 
clothes,  and  from  beneath  the  folds  of  this  garment  two 
burning  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me, 

"  For  a  moment  I  lay  motionless,  in  that  atopor  which 
possesses  the  frame  immediately  npon  awaking,  and  I  re- 
member thinking  how  foolish  I  waa  to  fancy  myaelf  awake, 
and  not  what  I  was,  asleep  and  dreaming.  Then  I  rose  sud- 
denly in  the  bed,  as  the  mist  was  dispelled  from  my  mind, 
and  as  I  did  so,  the  figure  hastily  retreated. 

"  With  a  single  bound,  I  was  out  of  the  ciirtaioB,  and 
clutched  my  sword,  A  glimmer,  a  stealthy  footfall,  and  tha 
figure  melted  into  the  darkness  and  disappeared. 

"  I  went  quickly  to  the  door,  which  had  been  left  openi 
as  the  weather  was  warm,  and  found  it  just  as  I  had  left  it, 
almost  ajar.  A  human  figure  could  scarcely  have  passed 
through  it,  I  opened  it,  and  went  out  in  the  upper  hall. 
Every  thing  was  silent.  I  stood  there  for  a  moment  with 
my  sword  in  my  hand,  trembling,  I  think,  with  a  vagne 
fear — for  you  must  confess  the  adventure  waa  enough  to  a& 
feet  the  nerves  of  the  boldest — and  then  I  reentered  the 
room.  Every  thing  was  just  as  I  had  left  it  npon  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  nothing  had  been  disturbed.  I  looked  at  my 
timepiece ;  it  was  half  paat  two  o'clock,  and  the  moon,  bf 
whose  light  I  made  the  examination,  was  just  setting. 

"  I  replaced  my  sword  upon  the  chair  by  my  bed,  and 
sitting  upon  the  side  of  the  conch,  refiected,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine,  upon  what  had  just  occurred.  Could  I  have 
been  dreaming  ?  Certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  wide 
aa-akc,  that  I  sawthc  thing  with  my  material  eyes  ;  its  eyes 
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fltill  burned  before  me,  and  I  beard  the  stealthy  footfiill. 
But  was  not  this  aU  fancy  ?  Could  the  appearance  be  real  ? 
I  dismissed  at  once,  yoa  see,  the  thoaght  of  a  spirit,  though 
I  Btill  ielt  a  superstitious  dread,  and  my  only  qnestion  was 
the  state  I  had  been  in — sleeping  or  awake.  If  awake,  then 
some  person  had  entered  my  room  stealthily,  and  retreated 
as  noiselessly.  Who  conld  it  have  been,  and  what  possible 
object  could  have  produced  this  nocturnal  walking  1  De- 
cidedly, I  thought,  I  dreamed  the  whole  thing,  and  took 
the  result  of  my  nervous  imaginatioo,  aroused  and  stung  by 
my  meditations  at  the  window,  for  the  veritable  preseuce  of 
an  intruder. 

"  I  remained  thus  lost  in  thought  for  half  an  hour,  I  sup- 
pose, and  then  I  went  and  locked  the  door,  and  retnraing 
to  bed,  lay  down.  After  a  while  my  thoaghts  ran  into  each 
other,  I  began  to  dream,  and  then  fell  sound  asleep.  I  was 
waked  by  the  sun  shining  in  my  face,  and  rose  and  dressed. 
As  I  did  so,  I  almost  laughed  at  my  dream,  for  it  doubtless 
was  such,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  spinta,  however  superstitious 
I  may  seem  to  you.  Yet  was  it  not  strange  that  I  should 
thus  have  sprung  up,  and  caught  my  sword,  and  followed 
my  airy  visitant  ?  Think  what  yon  may — laugh  at  me  if 
yon  choose,  bat  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  burning  eyes 
were  like  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  figure  in  my  first  delinum, 
when  I  dropped  the  pen  upon  the  paper,  writing  to  you, 
and  rose  clutching  at  my  sworO. 

"  Well,  let  me  finish  my  long,  sad  letter ;  I  will  pi-oceed 
with  the  events  of  the  morning  in  turn.  Finding  that  none 
of  the  family  were  yet  stiiTiug,  I  sat  down  at  the  table,  upon 
which  were  writing  materials,  and  wrote  you  a  note,  asking 
yon  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  Williamsburg — the  note  to  await 
your  appearance  at  Vanely.  Tou  have  doubtless  received 
it,  and  pray  come,  my  friend.  Your  presence  will  soothe 
and  cheer  me.  Do  not  meaaui'e  my  desire  to  see  you  by 
the  brief  nature  of  the  note,  which  was  written,  as  you  may 
imagine,  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  I  must  beg  yoa 
to  pardon  its  style,  and  also  the  apparent  discourtesy  iu  v.cit 
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soaring  tha  wax  with  my  signet.  Upon  looking  on  my  fin 
ger  for  it,  I  found  it  was  gone,  left,  doubtless,  on  my  table 
here  wbeo  I  went  to  Yanely,  though,  strange  to  say,  I  bava 
not  found  it,  and  even  think  that  I  remember  having  it  OQ , 
when  I  went  thither. 

"To  end  my  letter  with  the  events  of  the  morning,  how- 
ever. As  I  informed  you,  1  had  announced,  on  the  previons 
evening,  my  intended  departure,  and  every  one  had  givea 
me  commissions.  I  had  letters  to  friends  from  my  uncle,  3 
racmoi-aodum  from  Helen,  and  a  package  from  Aunt  Mabel 
for  Mrs.  Bunvell,  through  a  window  of  whose  dwelling,  one 
night,  not  very  long  ago — but  I  am  wandering,  and,  as  it 
were,  making  a  sorrowful  soliloquy.  Ton  see — to  continue, 
calmly — I  had,  in  every  way,  impressed  upon  the  family,  in- 
elnding  herself,  the  fact  of  my  departure  on  that  morning 
early,  I  had,  I  said,  pressing  business ;  the  architects,  Witt 
their  plans,  were  waiting ;  beyond  a  pcradventure  I  must 
certainly  go — I  conld  not  remain.  I  meant  Aei"  to  under- 
stand that  I  should  not  lengthen  my  visit,  and  that  an  ex- 
planation must  take  place  upon  that  morning,  or  I  should 
continue  miserable  away  from  her,  not  near  her, 

"After  finishing  the  note  to  you,  therefore,  I  drew  on  my 
riding  boots,  with  a  pair  of  largo  spurs,  and  leaving  my 
chamber,  descended  the  ataii"-caae.  I  thought  the  heavy 
sound  of  my  footateps,  and  the  metallic  ring  of  the  Bpui 
chains,  on  the  oaken  floor,  would  attract  her  attention,  and 
bring  her  down  to  the  library,  which  I  entered.  Often  when 
I  was  going  over  to  'Flower  of  Hundreds,'  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, this  Bound  had  drawn  her  from  her  chamber,  fresh,  rosy, 
and  smiling  with  happiness  and  beauty,  like  a  flower  of  the 
morning — howl  groan,  friend  as  I  write  I  Well,  well!  I 
thought  the  desire  of  seeing  me  would  agam  make  her  ran 
to  me,  and  give  mo  that  innocent  embrace  which  her  pure 
heart  accorded  to  me.  Alas !  she  did  not  come.  I  sat  in 
the  libraiy,  as  yet  untenanted,  except  by  myself,  and  with 
tho  '  Gazette'  open  before  me,  made  pretense  to  read,  as 
the  sei'vant  moved  about ;  in  reahty,  I  did  not  even  see  the 
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lettei-s — I  wa-s  listening  for  her  footsteps.  If  ever  you  have 
thus  sat,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  \Faite(i  for  a  figure 
■which  did  not  appear,  you  will  know  my  breathless  expecta- 
tion, and  my  agony.     My  agony,  for  she  did  not  come. 

"The  members  of  the  family,  one  after  another,  entered  ; 
every  one  had  a  kind  word,  a  smile,  and  a  regret  at  my  de- 
parture, whilo  she — she  did  uot  oven  come  to  look  coldly  at 
mo.  I  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  her  frown.  Well,  I 
did  not  ask  why  she  delayed,  I  did  not  utter  a  word  on  the 
subject;  somehow  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat.  lonlycon- 
Tersed,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door ;  and  when  Aunt 
Mabel  thought  I  was  listening,  with  the  deepest  attention, 
to  her  new  method  of  curing  colds,  I  wag  trying  to  catch 
her  approaching  footsteps. 

"  Bj'eakfast  whs  announced,  and  every  one  sat  down 
Then  Aunt  Mabel  asked  the  question  which  I  feared  to  pro- 
pound, '  W  here  was  Bonnybel?'     She  was  unwell,  Helen    | 
said,  and  begged  Cousin  Harry  to  excuse  hev  not  coming 
down  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

"  As  tbe  words  were  uttered,  I  think  I  must  have  tnroed 
pale,  and  I  sat  down  the  chocolate  which  I  was  rising  to 
my  lips.  Aunt  Mabel  diverted  attention  from  me,  however, 
by  pausing,  in  her  operations  with  the  nrn,  to  say,  '  Unwell! 
why  she  was  well  last  night.'  Helen  repfied  that  she  did 
not  think  her  sister  had  been  well  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
there  tbo  subject  was  dropped.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  I 
was  in  the  saddle,  on  my  way  hither,  without  having  seen 
her,  and  carrying  away  with  me  no  second  message  from  her 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  you  have  it  all ;  you  have,  I  think, 
the  proof,  full  and  unanswerable,  that  I  was  not  so  iiTational 
in  my  presentiments  as  you  declared  me.  I  told  you,  in  njy 
former  letter,  that  a  cloud  seemed  descending  on  my  life ; 
I  now  show  you  that  cloud  covering  my  whole  existence. 
I  said,  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  that  I  had  deter- 
mined, if  she  met  me  as  of  old,  to  conaidei'  my  foreboding  I 
only  fancy,  and   thus  you  would   triumph — the  wofiil  tasg  J 
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umph,  as  you  see,  is  my  own.  Of  these  influencos,  I  havi 
no  word  more  to  say ;  tbey  may  return  or  disappear,  it 
indifferent  to  me.  It  is  nothing,  either  way,  now  when  I 
am  perfectly  wretched,  when  I  am  ruined,  broken-hearted, 
overwhelmed  by  a  fatality  which  I  can  not  oppose,  and  which 
crushes  me  in  its  inexorable  grasp,  I  no  longer  struggle,  I 
no  longer  attempt  to  understand  ;  silent,  gloomy,  and  pale, 
I  bend  under  my  fate,  and  only  reply  with  hoarse  groans. 

"  I  have  Wiitten  with  forced  calmnesB.  Why  I  wrote  &t 
all  I  do  Dot  know,  unless  it  is  from  that  mad  despair  which 
makes  the  dying  soldier  turn  the  weapon  in  his  breast. 

"  I  can  write  no  more.  I  am  faint,  and  seem  to  grow  cold. 
Well,  so  it  ends.    I  thought — 

"  I  can  write  no  more — not  even  tears  will  relieve  me. 
"Farewell. 

"H.  St.  John." 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


Tna  letter  which  we  have  just  laid  before  the  reader  ( 
reached  Mr.  Alston  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  it  Vi 
wiitten,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  that  gentleman,  looking  very 
B!id  and  gloomy,  was  on  his  way  to  Vanely, 

On  the  nest  morning,  just  as  Mr.  St.  John  had  finished 
his  toilet,  he  entered  the  young  man's  chamber,  having 
traveled  all  night. 

Tip  to  the  moment  when  his  foot  touched  the  threshold, 
Mr.  Alston's  face  had  worn  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
care,  very  unusual  with  him,  but  no  sooner  had  he  entered 
the  presence  of  his  friend,  than  this  changed  to  an  appear- 
since  of  the  most  careless  humor, 

"Well,  Harry,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  "how  ia  it  tbia  J 
morning  ?  how  ai'O  the  nerves  ?" 
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Instead  of  reaenting  this  baoter  or  expressing  any  snr- 
priae,  Ml'.  St,  John  merely  held  out  his  hand,  rising  for  that 
purpose  from  the  sofa  upon  which  he  lay,  with  drooping 
Jiead,  and  then  having  giwin  this  evidence  of  welcome,  he,^ 
sank  back  as  cold  and  silent  as  before.  | 

The  loceplioD  did  not  seem  to  please  Mr.  Alston ;  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  great  feeling  at 
the  pale,  cold  face,  turned  away  from  him ;  at  the  drooping 
browB,  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  the  lips  indicating  hopeless 
despair. 

"  Come,  Harry,  my  dear  fellow^"  he  said,  rapidly  chang- 
ing his  expression,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  careless  good 
humor,  "  this  is  a  poor  greeting,  and  you  liarc  not  replied 
to  my  question," 

"  Your  question,  Tom  ?"  asked  Mr,  St.  John,  waking  np, 
as  it  were,  aad  looltiag  absently  at  his  friend. 

"  Tes,  my  question !" 

"  What  was  it  ?  You  must  pardon  me,  Tom,  I  'm  not 
very  well  this  morning,  or  very  lively,  as  you  may  im- 

"  Bah  !  all  the  imagination  is  on  your  side.  My  question 
was  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit;  'how  are 
your  nerves  ?' " 

"  Quite  firm." 

"Has  a  mouse  run  across  the  floor?" 

His  friend  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  inquiry, 

"  I  say,  has  a  mouse  squeaked  this  morning,  and  thrown 
you  into  agonies  f " 

The  look  of  inquiry  changed  to  ono  of  cold  surprise, 
which  it  seemed  Mr.  Alston  comprehended. 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  understand !"  he  said,  "  you  are  ready  to  cut  my  throat 
because  I  refer  to  your  nerves.  Well,  I  believe  I  am  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion,  and  empowered  to  express  the  same, 
I  only  being  responsible,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the 
said  expression  of  the  said  opinion.  The  practical  applica- 
tion which  I  make,  on  tho  present  occasion,  of  this  little  ob- 
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servation,  is  simply  as  follows.  The  dreadful  words  ha^B 
been  uttered  now,  and  if  my  opinions  upon  the  nervous  sy* 
tem  do  not  please  raonsieui',  I  am  entirely  at  his  ordera,  ^y 
preference  being  for  the  short  Bword  1" 

St.  John  sat  down  and  leaned  his  head  npon  his  hand. 

"Pardon  my  coldness  and  irritation,  Tom,"  he  said,  "I 
can't  aflbrd  to  lose  any  friends  now." 

"  Ah  1  you  come  to  reason,  do  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  would  keep  the  few  hearts  I  retain.  You  see 
I  'ra  a  poor  miserable  devil  that  do  n't  dare  to  quarrel — 1  'm 
too  wretched  for  that," 

"  Wretched  folly  it  indeed  is,  Harry  my  boy,  to  say  that 
yon  are  wretched — or  i-ather,  to  proceed  logically,  to  say 
that  you  have  any  reason  to  be  wretched." 

"  Have  you  received  my  last  letter  ?"  said  St.  John,  snp^ , 
pressing  a  groan, 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"And  you  laugh  still  f" 

"Most  heartily," 

"  It  is  at  my  distress,  then." 

"  No ;  at  your  philosophy." 

"  Of  what  ?» 

"  Why,  of  spii'its." 

St.  John  made  a  movement  with  his  head,  signifying 
plainly,  "You  are  at  liberty  to  laugh." 

"I  understand  very  well,"  said  his  friend;  "you  mean  by 
that  lordly  nod  to  grant  me  permission  to  think  as  I  may. 
Well,  my  dear  fi'iond,  I  cheerfully  avail  myself  of  your  per- 
mission, and  consider  that  you  ought  to  have  a  nnrse  to  put 
you  in  bed,  and  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  you." 

St.  John  was  silent.  What  ho  had  said  in  his  letter  was 
true.  Ho  no  longer  cared  to  discuss  the  strange  presenti- 
ments, and  the  dream,  if  it  were  a  dream.  In  his  agony  all 
other  things  were  swallowed  up,  and  after  the  momentary 
outbreak  he  felt  no  anger  even  at  the  rough  address  of  his 

Tbia,  hoivecer,  seemed  to  be  jnat  what  Mr.  Alston  dcsii 
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to  excite — he  wisbed  to  arouse  the  young  man.  When  bh 
taunts  were  received  vith  iacHSerence  he  Beemcd  disap- 
pointed. 

"  Come,"  lie  said,  returning'  to  the  attaofc,  "  confess,  my 
dear  Harry,  that  yoii  are  a.  baby." 

"If  you  choose,  I  will." 

"  A  child  frightened  by  a  buggaboo." 

"I  have  no  objection." 

"  Really,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  with  a  compassionate  air,  "  you 
do  seem  to  me  a  mere  girl ;  put  the  cover  over  its  head  and 
stop  whimpering,  and  go  to  sleep — mammy's  ritting  by  its 
bed !" 

St.  John  made  no  reply. 

"  Would  you  have  a  little  pap,  mother's  darling  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Alston. 

"No,  I  thank  you." 

"  A  sugar  rag 's  convenient." 

Mr.  St.  John  noddod  his  head. 

"  Mammy  won't  let  bogy  frighten  mother's  darling — ugly 
bogy,  coming  hei'c  to  scare  his  mother's  own  sweet  ducky 
dear." 

Mr.  St.  John  had  even  ceased  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
friend ;  stretched  upon  a  lounge,  he  wi»  thtnkiug,  with  far 
away  eyes  set  in  a  face  as  pale  as  death. 

"  Harry  St.  John,"  said  Mr,  Alston,  suddenly  dropping 
bis  tone  of  banter,  "  do  you  wish  to  hear  my  real  opinion  of 
joa  ?"  I 

Ml'.  St.  John  turned  toward  his  friend,  looked  at  him  for  | 
a  moment,  intently,  and  said  : 

"I  will  listen." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Alston,  austerely,  "I  consider  you 
an  idiot." 

And  Mr.  Alston  raised  hia  bead  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
placed  his  hand  tipon  the  hilt  of  bis  swotA. 

Mr.  St,  John  only  looked  at  liim  more  attentively.  j 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Alstou,  coldly,  "I  understand  your  I 
gaze  very  well ;  you  think  to  inUvRlda\.tt  la*.   ^"*,  ■^tsa.-'KSa 
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not,  sir !  no,  sii' !     I  am  not  to  be  bullied  1     I  say  again,  air, 
and  I  will  repeat  it  a.  tbii-d  time,  if  necessary,  that  my  real 
opinion  of  joa  is  that  you  are  an  idiot^a  fool.     There, 
eir  1    I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that  declara-  i 
tion." 

St.  Jolin  scarcely  raised  his  head,  and  for  a  moment  did  1 
not  speak. 

"Miserable  coward!"  said  Mi".  Alston,  soUo  voce,  and  ] 
frowning. 

A  long  silence  followed — it  was  broken  by  Mr.  St.  Joho^.  1 
He  rose  wearily  from  the  sofa,  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 1 
head  and  said, 

"You're  a  good  friend,  Tom,     I  can  not,  however,  say  a 
much  for  your  acting.     You  are  quite  transparent.     I  see 
plaioly  what  brings  you,  and  I  know  very  well  what  yoa 
intend  by  your  affected  tinnts  and  insults.     You  overdo  it ; 
but  even  were  it  acted  with  a  reality  which  persuaded  me 
of  the  sincerity  of  your  desire  to  offend  me,  I  doubt  if  I 
should  resent  your  words.    You  wish  to  arouse  me  by  your  . 
stage-play,  but  I  am  too  dreary  and  despaii  ing.     All 's  ovez J 
for  mo ;  I  yield.     I  do  not  even  hear  your  insults  distinctly*,  m 
for  my  mind  is  paralyzed,"  I 

And  Mr.  St.  John  sank  back  again,  and  was  silent.  I 

An  expression  of  real  pain  diffused  itself  over  Mr.  Alston's.! 
countenance,  and  gazing  at  his  friend,  he  said,  1 

"  Hari-y,  you  afflict  rae  to  the  heart,"  I 

"I«m.orry." 

"  Aud   I  groan !     How  can  you  yield  to  this  in&tuaff   1 

"  Infatuation  ?"  ^M 

"  Yes,  't  is  nothing  more."  fl 

St,  John  looked  at  his  friend,  j 

"  Do  you  think  me  infatuated  after  going  and  seeing  for  | 

yourself?"  ho  said.  I 

"  Seeing  for  myself?"  asked  Mr.  Alston,  I 
"  Yes ;  are  there  many  of  those  jessamines  left  nncler  th»  m 

window  ?"  1 


And  Mr.  St.  Jolin  pointed  to  a  flower  in  Mr,  Alston's  but- 
ton hole,  plucked  at  Vanely  as  he  departed. 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  little  flower  I  pulled  one  day  at 
Jamestown  island,"  added  the  young  man,  "  a  long,  long 

And  he  was  silent. 

Mr.  Alston  looked  at  hia  friend  with  the  same  expressloD 
of  pain,  and  said, 

"I  see  you  have  divined  my  movements.  Well,  I  have 
been  to  Vanely." 

"And  traveled  all  night  to  come  and  comfort  a  poor 
devii,  your  friend.     Thanks,  Tom," 

"  Yon  have  hit  it.     I  come  to  comfort  you," 

Mr.  St.  John  shook  bis  bead. 

"You  wish  to  make  me  think  you  have  something  to  tell 
me  which  wiil  raise  my  spirits.  But 't  is  impossible.  All  'a 
at  an  end." 

And  Mr.  St.  John  sank  baok  again,  silent  and  despair- 
ing. 

Mr.  Alston  seemed  touched  to  tbe  very  depths  of  his  na- 
ture by  this  agony  of  his  friend ;  it  almost  silenced  him, 
for  ho  scarcely  hoped  to  make  any  impression  upon  one  so 
resolute  in  hia  despair.  He  nevertheless  collected  all  hia 
sti'engthj  and  commenced  the  assault. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  convereation,  for  it  consisted  only 
of  a  descnption,  in  all  their  details  and  ramifications,  of  the 
events  which  have  been  described  In  Mr.  St.  John's  lettei'B. 
From  these  letters,  with  the  reply  of  Mr,  Alston,  the  reader 
will  gather  exactly  what  the  present  interview  concerned 
itself  with.  On  one  aide,  arguments  against  imaginary  in- 
fluences, presentiments  and  superstitions ;  on  the  other,  either 
silence  or  indifferent  replies.  Then  came  the  question  of 
the  yoang  girl's  change ;  and  here,  too,  Mr.  Alston  dwelt 
upon  the  same  views  which  ho  had  expressed  in  his  letter — 
maidenly  modesty  and  indisposition.  Mr.  St.  John  only 
shook  his  head,  making  no  reply. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Harry  ["  niviL^i'&iassiil^^^''  5isni'^"ej!»«tB 
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my  argnmeoU  with  that  eternal  gesture  of  simple  dissent.l 
Really  you  are  not  open  to  conviction,  for  here,  after  two  1 
hours'  discussion,  you  seem  absolutely  more  than  ever  deter*  J 
mined  to  despair;  you  hug  your  wretchedness  and  resitf 
every  attempt  I  make  to  rcraove  it." 

"It  hugs  me,"  said  St.  John,  groaning. 

"  Because  you  invito  it  to  do  so.    Look  away  from  it." 

"  Have  I  then  been  merely  wasting  my  time  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  so,  Tom,  alas !  I  Lear  your  heart  rather  | 
than  your  head  speak  to  mc.  You  wish  to  cheer  mo,  but 
you  have  nothing  to  offer  me.  For  what  is  the  sum  of 
your  argument?  You  tell  me  that  you  have  been  to  Vane- 
ly,  that  you  have  adroitly  sounded  the  whole  family,  and 
you  tell  me  their  replies  to  your  questions.  My  uncle,  yon 
say,  in  reply  to  one  of  your  allusions  to  me,  expressed  him- 
self well  pleased  that  I  was  to  become  his  son ;  Aunt  Ma~ 
bel  loved  mo  in  spite  of  my  faults;  Miss  Ser.iphina,  like 
uncle  and  aunt,  saw  nothing,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
wedding.  Ilelen  alone  saw  the  cloud,  but  was  guwded  in 
her  speech,  and  mentioned  indisposition  as  the  cause  of  bet 
change ;  lastly,  she  herself  being  flatly  and  earnestly  inter- 
rogated, replied   with what  ?     '  I   am  very  soiTy  that 

my  manner  has  wounded  Coumu  Henry's  feelings ;  I  have 
not  been  well  lately,  Mr.  Alston.'  There,  Tom,  that  is  but 
the  old  story.  Yoa  have  in  vain  attempted  to  lift  the  bur- 
den of  despair  weighing  me  down.  I  thank  you,  I  recog- 
nise yonr  friendship  ;  it  is  a  gloomy  pleasure  to  me,  but  I 
remain  unchanged — all 's  over." 

And  St.  John  covered  his  fi»ce,  and  uttered  a  moan  wHcfc  | 
made  honest  Tom  Alston  turn  away  his  head  and  i 
for  some  time  silent. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Alston  returned  again  to  the  snbject; 
but  this  time,  with  less  vehemence,  and  a  more  quiet  e 
estness.     His  object  now  was  to  persuade  his  friend  to  r*.  J 

St.  John  sliook  his  head. 
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"  Why  should  I  ?"  he  said ;  "  it  wiU  only  make  two  peN 
Bons  more  miserable  still." 

"  And  yon  thcis  relinquish,  without  a  struggle,  the  happi- 
ness of  your  whole  life  ?" 

"I  muBtl"  said  St,  John,  with  a  cruel  groan. 

"  You  must  not,  Harry !"  said  Tom  AI  at  on, -almost  groan- 
ing too ;  "  I  tell  you,  yon  must  not !  As  your  friend,  as  your 
compauion  and  playmate  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  yonr 
friend  now  in  manhood,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  this  I  By 
returning  no  more,  you  at  once  break  off  all  coooection  with 
those  who  love  yon  and  whom  you  love  1  By  going  thither 
no  more,  yon  end  for  ever  all  affection  which  they  have  for 
you.  At  present  no  one  but  Helen  ohseiTes  any  thing 
strange ;  your  imcle  and  aunt  will  resent  your  action,  and 
banish  yon  from  their  hearts.  I  beseech  you  to  think  what 
you  are  doing,  and  not  wreck  the  whole  happiness  of  yonr 
futm'O  life  on  a  chimerical  fancy,  which  may  be  a  mero 
dream  1" 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  during  wliich  Tom  Alston  thua 
dwelt  upon  the  effects  of  such  a  proceeding  as  his  friend  had 
decided  on,  with  the  greatest  earnestness — at  the  end  of  this 
long  and  elaborate  expostulation,  St.  John,  weak  and  unde- 
cided, promised  to  think  of  the  matter,  Tom  Alston  pushed 
his  advantage,  and  ero  long  forced  from  his  friend  a  promise 
that  he  would  make  a  final  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery, 

"  Yes,  you  have  overcome  me,"  said  the  young  man,  ris- 
ing, with  a  slight  color  in  hft  pale  cheek ;  "  I  will  go  again, 
and  I  will  take  this  with  me."  * 

As  be  spoke,  he  drew  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  douT> 
let  a  folded  paper,  on  the  face  of  which  a  slash  or  cut  run- 
ning throngh  the  direction, "  Henry  St.  John,  Esquii'c,"  was 
jilainly  visible. 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  said  the  young  man,  suppressing  a  wei 
fiigh,  "I  will  follow  your  advice,  and  make  a  last  attempt' 
Look  at  this  letter,  it  is  one  which  she  wrote  m 
before  my  duct  with  Liudon,  and  it  turned  his  sword  point, 
I  will  go  to  her  and  say, 'It  waaa.VQ'^A'a'iim^NiSiv^-^ws 
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letter  saved  from  beiag  pierced  and  tors  asunder ;  the  heart 
which  it  noir  covers  is  as  loyal,  ir  an  enemy  has  spoken 
against  me,  tell  me  what  he  has  said,  and  I  will  answer  it; 
ftnd  not  punish  him  if  yon  wish  it.'  I  will  go  and  say  that 
and  beseech  her  to  not  leave  me  in  despair.  You  are  right, 
Tom,  propriety  at  least  requires  that  from  me." 

And  the  yomg  man  finislied  with  aa  expression  of  ming- 
led despair  and  disdain  which  was  painful  to  behold. 

Mr.  Alston  was,  however,  too  tnoch  pleased  with  the  de* 
termination  of  his  friend  to  feel  longer  pained.  He  replied, 
with  a  chcerfiil  look, 

"  Be  easy,  Harry.  All  will  come  out  right ;  you  Lave  de- 
termined most  manfully.  I  confess  there  is  much  to  afflict 
any  one  in  this  matter,  but  you  have  only  to  oppose  yonr- 
self  to  the  obstacle  like  a  valorous  chevalier,  and  all  will  be 
weU.  You  say  this  little  flower  in  my  button-hole  reminda 
you  of  that  one  you  .plucked  when  you  were  wounded,  aa 
you  told  me  at  Flower  of  Hiindrcils.  Well,  take  this  flower, 
and  add  to  your  former  address,  '  When  I  was  wounded 
and  bleeding,  fainting  and  unable  to  stand  up,  one  day,  I 
thought  of  you  more  than  my  wound,  and  plucked  a  flow- 
er such  as  yon  had  plucked  on  -the  very  same  spot,  and 
even  when  I  lost  my  senses  clung  to  it,  and  thought  of 
you,'  Add  that  to  your  speech,  Harry,  and  if  you  do 
not  move  her,  and  make  her  return  to  her  old  affection, 
then  I  will  really  sympathise  with  you,  for  I  shall  havo 
reason."  ^ 

Having  thus  ternflnatcd  the  discussion,  and  extractin|[ 
from  his  friend  a  promise  that,  within  three  days  at  iarthcst, 
he  would  cany  out  his  design  of  visiting  Vanely,  Mr.  Tom 
Alston  declared  himself  extremely  hungry,  and  the  fKenda  ' 
proceeded  to  the  Raleigh  and  breakfusted.  St.  John  scarcely 
touched  hia  food,  and  had  never  changed  his  egression  of 
cold  despair. 

An  hour  afterwards  he  bade  his  friend  good-byo,  and  they 
separated — Mr,  Alston  to  return  to  Moorefield,  where  he 
WHS  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  friend ;  Mr.  St.  John  to  seek 
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ingc,  where  he  now  spent  hour  after  hour  steeped  iai 
gloomy  reverie. 

His  friend's  visit  had  been  like  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  ' 
a  dark  tai'n — the  waters  again  closed  over  its  gloomy  depths, 
silent  and  motionless. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

A  BBOKEIT    HEAET:    HKJIEY  ST.    JOHN  TO 

"  I  HAVE  followed  your  advico,  and  made  the  journey  " 
which  you  suggested,  carrying  with  me  the  letter,  and  i 
tending  to  add  what  you  advised  me  to  add  to  my  address. 

"  I  write  because  I  promised  to  write,  though  the  ink 
is  somewhat  faded.  Strange  I  that  the  merchants  of  Wil- 
liamsburg will  not  provide  the  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  who 
deal  with  them,  something  better  than  this  pale,  watery 
fluid,  which  can  hardly  be  seen  !  I  shall  purchase  no  more 
of  it,  depending  for  the  future  upon  London.  . 

"I  feel  somewhat  badly  this  morning,  which  I  suppose  is  J 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  I  traveled  all  night,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  did  a  long  time  ago,  when  he  came  iu  early  one 
moruing.  Why,  what  am  I  writing  ?  It  was  yourself— 
was  it  not  ?  My  head  is  a  littlo  disordered  this  morning, 
and  my  memory  ia  bad.     As  I  said,  I  traveled  all  last  night. 

"What  have  I  written?     Is  my  mind  failing?     Why,  I 

am  writing  to  Tom  Alston  !     We  talked  of  this — assuredly 

we  did  I     I  told  yon  of  this  visit  to  Colonel  Vane's,  in  Prinoe 

•     George — did  I  not  ?     I  told  you  I  was  going  to  see — her.  | 

I  told  you  I  would  write,  or  I  dream !  I 

"  I  have  this  moment  returned.  Oh,  Tom  1  it  all  flashes 
on  me  now  ;  I  have  my  senses  again,  which  were  stunned. 
I  went  aud  she  would  not  see  me  ;  she  refused  to  meet  me. 
I  am  broken-hearted  1  My  head  pains  mo — something  trou- 
bles me ;  is  the  weather  turning  cold  again  ?  Strange,  At 
this  seaaon  I  II.  St.  John." 
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CHAPTEll  LXIV. 

HBKBT    ST.    JOHN,   ESQUIEE,  TO     MISS  BOfraniEL  TAKE,    AT^ 
VilTKLT,  IN  PEINCK  C 

"  Is  it  wroug  for  me  to  write  to  you  ?     We  were  eousins  j 
once,  with  Boino  affection  for  each  otiier — I  at  least  for  yon,  T 
I  do  not  add  that  we  have  over  been  any  tiling  more,  for  ' 
that  would  doubtless  wouod  and  offend  you.     I  would  oot 
wound  or  offend  you ;  I  am  too  unbappy  to  think  of  re- 
proacbes.     Once  I  might  have  given  way  to  my  passionate 
temperament,  and  uttered    wild   words;    now  I    have  no 
8uch  words  to  utter.    I  acquiesce  in  all  you  do  and  say,  I 
and  scarcely  dare  to  write  these  lines — to  ray  cousin,  as  it  j 
were. 

"  My  memory  has  been  impaired  of  late,  but  I  think  we 
were  playmates  in  our  youth,  wei'e  wo  not  ?  Are  not  you  the 
Bonnybel  of  my  childhood  ?  She  was  very  lovely,  and  bad 
tbo  kindest  and  tenderest  heart,  and  a  fiice  full  of  the  most 
delicate  loveliness.  I  have  been  tliiiikiog  about  her,  and  yon 
must  not  think  me  unmanly  because  the  tears  come  to  my 
eyes,  I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  loved  Bonnybel  as  I  did. 
She  seemed  to  me  like  an  angel,  holding  out  her  pure  whitr 
hands  and  blessing  me.  I  used  to  weave  flowers  for  her, 
and  once  she  showed  me  the  wreath,  a  long  time  afterwards 
— she  had  kept  it  for  my  sake,  she  said. 

"  I  believe  I  am  wandering  fiom  what  I  intended  to  wiite, 
I  have  been  sick,  but  am  very  well  to-day.  My  friend,  Tom 
Alston,  has  been  to  see  me  in  my  sickness,  and  he  has  taken 
up  the  strangest  idea,  he  thinks  that  we  have  quarreled — 
you  and  myself.  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ?  Ordi- 
nary persons  quarrel  and  fall  out,  but  the  very  idea  of  Bon- 
nybel and  HaiTy  being  any  thing  but  fi-iends!  I  told  him 
that  it  was  absolutely  silly,  and  the  gronnds  of  bia  opinion 
are  the  silliest  part  of  it.  lie  thinks,  because  you  were  un- 
well the  other  day,  when  I  was  at  Vanely,  and  did  not  oome 
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(lowD,  tbat  for  this  reason  yoii  do  not  like  mc.  I  wiote  him 
word,  on  my  return  that  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  I  preferred  travchng  in  tho  night,  aa  the  weather 
waa  warm — I  wrote  him  word  about  the  visit,  aod  said  I 
had  not  seen  you,  because  you  were  aiek.  My  letter  had 
scarcely  reached  Moorefield,  I  thought,  when  he  broke  into 
my  chamber  here  in  the  Btrangeat  manner,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  crying,  most  singularly,  '  O,  Hairy  !  Hanyl'  and  sit- 
ting down  with  his  hands  over  his  face.  He  then  came  and 
put  his  arm  around  me  and  asked  me  how  I  felt,  as  thoagh 
T  bad  been  sick.  I  was  not  at  all  sick  then,  but  became  ui> 
well  that  evening,  strange  to  say ;  I  believe  it  was  on  aa- 
count  of  his  visit.  He  persuaded  me  that  I  must  bo  sick,  or 
I  never  would  have  written  him  such  a  letter,  when  my  let- 
ter was  the  simplest  in  the  world,  and  just  such  as  I  gener- 
ally write  to  him.  A  physician  came  to  see  me,  and  he  and 
Tom  went  out  just  now  together,  I  have  risen  from  tho 
sofa,  to  write  to  you. 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  quite  well  this  morning,  and  I  have 
a  strange  feeling,  as  if  we  had  quarreled.  Write  to  me, 
darling,  and  tell  me  that  you  still  love  me.  My  whole  heart 
ia  wrapped  up  in  you,  and  I  can  not  breathe  without  your 
iove.  How  kind  and  good  in  tho  merciful  Cieator  to  give 
me  your  love.  I  have  been  very  ungrateful  not  to  thank 
him,  and  obey  his  commands,  but  I  will  try  in  future  to  be 
better.  I  expect  much  from  your  love,  I  think  it  will  make 
me  purer  and  better.  I  do  not  love  you  only  because  your 
face  is  beautiful,  but  because  you  are  pure  and  good.  When 
we  are  mai'riod,  I  shall  be  far  better,  and  yon  will  have  made 

"  They  spoke  of  something  which  had  come  between  tia.  ' 
Is  it   not   strange  ?     Why,  what  covld  ever  separate  us  ? 
There  was  a  strange  man  who  hinted  at  something  of  this 
sort,  I  remember,  but  how  foolish, 

"  I  have  not  seen  yoti  for  some  days  now,  but  I  will  come 
soon.     I  am  a  httle  unwell  to-day,  but  I  am  happy,  thinking  | 
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"  There 's  Tom  Alston's  step  npon  the  stairs,  and  he  must  ] 
not  ai!e  me  wiiting  to  you  ;  I  can  not  write  to  yon  in  com-  1 
pany,  as  I  can  not  speak  to  you  wben  others  are  present.  . 
We  must  be  alone,  darling,  to  addrosa  each  other  aa  wo  I 
wish.  I  can  not  call  you  by  your  name  in  society,  and  I-  ] 
can  not  even  write  it  when  another 's  present, 

"  They  are  near  the  door  now,  Tom  and  his  friend,  and  I  | 
must  close  my  letter,  wbich  my  servimt  shall  carry  to  the  I 
post  office  when  they  are  gone. 

"  Write  to  me  very  soon,  my  own  Bonnybel,  and  a  good  I 
long  letter,  sucli  as  yovi  used  to  send  me  over  to  '  Flower  of  ( 
Haadreds,'  when  I  was  detained. 

"  Good  bye. 

"  Your  faithful 

"IlKNaT  St.  John." 

"  P.  S. — Tom  and  his  friend  have  just  gone  out,  and  I  am  I 
glad  I  hid  my  letter  from  their  eyes.  They  affect  to  think 
that  I  am  sick,  and  even  say  that  writing  and  reading  will 
be  Injurious.  How  strange  it  is  that  intelligent  naen  like 
Tom  and  the  doctor,  do  not  understand  that  I  am  merely  a 
little  fatigued  and  indisposed  from  want  of  rest  and  working 
ftt  the  plans  for  '  Flower  of  Hundreds.'  I  have  devised  a 
very  pretty  wing,  I  think,  such  as  you  said  you  liked  when 
we  looked  at  tho  old  house  flom  the  hill  in  front.  Yon  did 
not  know  that  you  were  describing  your  preference  to  a 
company  of  ioviaible  architects.  The  addition  will  contain 
a  sitting-room  for  you,  a  smaller  libi-ary,  looking  out  upon 
the  lawn,  and  two  guest  chambers.  I  am  sure  you  will  liks  ' 
it,  and  you  know  I  only  live  to  please  yon.    Farewell." 
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CHAPTEK  LXV. 

"  BOW  BXBA^GE  1      I   KSEW 


Thkek  days  after  this  letter  was  dispatched,  Mr,  Alston, 
■who  waa  now  permanently  residing  at  the  Raleigh  tavern, 
entered  his  friend's  chamber,  after  breakfast,  and  found  him 
holding  in  his  hand  a  paper  which  hia  eyes  were  fixed  upoa 
as  though  rivetod  to  it  by  iron  chains. 

The  sound  of  his  footsteps  did  not  arouso  Mr.  St.  Jobii, 
who  continued  to  gaze  at  the  paper, 

Mr.  Alston  approached,  and,  without  ceremony,  looked 
over  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

As  his  eyes  ran  over  the  letter,  all  color  forsook  hia  cheek, 
a  sort  of  tremor  passed  through  his  frame,  and  leaning  one 
hand  ou  tho  back  of  the  carrcd  chair,  ho  remained  silent 
and  motionless. 

The  letter  was  in  the  following  words ; 

"  ViKELT,  Tltwsday. 

"  I  have  received  your  strange  letter,  in  which  you  spe.'Uc  I 
of  our  union,  and  your  plans  in  making  additions  to  you  res- 
idence,  suggested,  you  say,  by  myself.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  make  such  suggestions,  and  I  hope  the  addition 
will  be  stopped.  At  least  I  do  not  wish  you  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  I  shall  ever  become  its  inmate. 

"  It  paina  me  to  refer  to  what  was,  I  hoped,  forgotten— 
that  is,  our  eng/igemeiit.     What   has  occurred  since  that  ] 
time  makes  such  engagement  null,  and  it  is  no  longer  bind- 
ing npon  either  of  us. 

"  Your  strange  letter  will,  I  hope,  be  the  last  on  this  sub-  j 
ject.     I  am  entirely  resolved. 

"B.  V." 

It  was  this  letter  which  Mr.  St.  John  was  gazing  at  with 
wide  eyes.     His  friend  took  it  out  of  his  hand  and  placed  it  J 
in  his  own  pocket.     Mr.  St.  John  did  not  move. 
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Mr.  Alston  weDt  anil  sat  down  at  some  distance,  and  withil 
eyes  hollow  and  red  from  want  of  rest,  watched  the  young  J 
man,  the  very  aght  of  whose  figure  seemed  to  send  a  pang  I 
through  his  honest  heart. 

St.  John  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  perfectly  motionless,  J 
his  shoulders  drooping,  his  head  bent  down,  bis  eyes  fixed  J 
upon  the  floor,  across  which  a.  long  bar  of  sunshine  ran  likslf 
a  stream  of  gold. 

"It  was  a  glorious  sail  we  had  upon  the  river,"  he  abj 
length  murmured  with  a  sinile.     "  What  a  day  it  was  I" 

Mr.  Alston  half  rose,  but  feH  back  in  his  seat. 

"The  sky  was  so  blue,  and  the  sun  shone  so  brightly!* 
continued  St,  John,  laughing.     "  Even  now  I  remember  1 
how  the  foam  danced  along,  far  whiter  than  the  wings  of  I 
the  sea  birds  who  hovered  over  us  I    What  a  happy  time  1  | 
They  may  talk  of  the  great  wide  ocean,  but  there's  nothing 
like  our  stately  river — ^nothing !    It  runs  from  the  moun- 
tmns  of  Virginia  to  the  cast,  and  Virpoia  is  the  luirest  of 
all  lands,  is  it  not  ?     How  the  foam  danced  before  us,  and 
the  winds  were  blowing  1    The  air  was  perfumed  by  tha  J 
forest  as  we  sailed  !" 

"  Harry !  Harry  I"  murmured  Tom  Alston,  in  a  stifled  I 
voice, 

"  Ah  !  are  you  there,  friend  ?"  s^d  the  young  man,  turn-  ! 
ing  gnyly,  "  arc  you  there,  good  mine  host  of  the  Rald^  * 
tavern  ?  'T  is  a  fine  tavern,  and  a  stranger  told  me  they 
were  making  histoiy  there — ah  1  is  it  so  ?  But  we  '11  not 
mind  them.  Bring  me  some  sherry,  host — or  stay!  let  it 
be  Canary.  'T  is  a  gentleman's  wine,  and  I  am  a  gentler 
— though  a  poor  one  ;  very,  very  poor  I" 

And  the  Itead  sank. 

"Are  we  in  the  capitol?"  ho  murmured,  smiling  as  be- 
fore. "  I  am  a  stranger,  but  it  seems  tliat  I  have  been  here 
once  before !  One  night,  when  the  violins  played,  and  I 
danced  a  minuet  with  some  one — who  could  she  have  been  ?" 

And  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  tries  to  recall  something, 
Mr.  St.  John  touched  bis  forehead  and  was  ulent. 
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"  Well,  well,  well !"  he  murmni-ed  at  length,  in  a  low, 
measui-ed  voice,  "  I  caa  not  remember — it  waa  very  long  ago. 
How  long,  good  host  ?  A  decade  ?  Well,  well,  well — 
't  was  a  merry  time,  I  think.     What  a  nohle  gift  is  memory !" 

And  with  the  samo  musing  smile,  both  sad  and  joyous, 
the  youDg  man  raised  his  head.  The  colored  drawing  on 
the  opposite  wall  attracted  his  attention — the  drawing  pur- 
chased for  its  chance  likeness  to  Bonnyhel — that  which  he 
had  selected  oa  the  night  of  the  assembly,  with  the  words 
"  The  fallen  salutes  his  victor," 

"  Ah  1"  he  murmured,  "  who  is  that,  mine  host  ?  Is  tba 
wine  coming  ?     Who  is  that — a  fair  face,  I  think  !" 

"  He  does  not  even  recognize  Bonnyhel  1"  muttered  Tom 
Alston,  covering  hia  face,  with  a  sob. 

Only  the  last  word  caught  the  young  man's  wandering 
attention. 

"  Bonnybel !"  he  murmared,  "  did  yon  say  Bonnyhel  waa 
her  name  ?  How  strange  I  I  knew  o  Bonnybel  once :  she 
was  very  beautiful  and  tender.  Eyes  bright  and  of  the  ten- 
derest  violet ;  hair  a  soft  brown,  and  the  very  same  lips — the 
same,  as  I  live  I  But  no,  no,  no  i  that  picture  is  not  like  ~ 
She  was  truer  looking  than  th.it  portrait — answer  me  not, 
sir  I  Who  says  she  was  false  ?  Do  yon  wear  a  sword  ? 
who  stand  here  am  Henry  St.  John,  of  Prince  Qeorgo, 
Virginia  1" 

And  an  expression  of  haughty  anger  drove  all  smiles  from 
the  wan  £ice. 

"  Oh,  me  !  oh,  me  I"  was  all  Tom  Alston  could  repeat, 
a  voice  stifled  with  emotion, 

St,  John  continued  for  some  moments  gazing  wildly  at 
the  picture,  and,  as  ho  gazed,  a  shudder  ran  through  his 
frame,  his  eyes  expanded  with  a  sort  of  dread,  and,  rimng 
violently  from  his  seat,  he  drew  his  sword,  shouting  : 

"  Who  are  you  that  stand  beside  the  picture  of  my  lovp-. 
and  darken  it  ?  Away !  I  have  seen  you  before,  with, 
your  burning  eyes,  and  I  defy  you !  I  will  meet  you  breast 
to  breast ! — ^bock  1" 
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And  with  a  fiery  flash  from  his  hanghty  eyes,  the  young 
man  cut  at  the  air  with  his  sword. 

Tom  Alston  ran  to  him,  and,  sobbing  lite  a  child,  put  his 
arms  round  him,  and  with  gentle  force  compelled  him  to  sit 

"  Oh,  Harry  1  Harry  !  my  poor,  poor  Harry  I"  he  sobbed, 
"  t  is  only  your  fancy :  there  is  no  one  in  the  room.  Oh, 
Heaven !  that  it  should  come  to  thia  1" 

St.  John  looked  with  a  dreamy,  absent  air  into  the  &oe 
of  his  friend,  and  then  turned  awny. 

ffis  momentary  cxdtement  soon  disappeared,  and,  reclin- 
iDg  DOW  against  the  tall,  carved  back  of  his  chair,  hla  ^oid- 
ders  drooped,  and  he  traced  figures  idly  with  the  point  at 
his  scabbard  on  the  floor. 

As  be  did  so,  his  excitement  seemed  completely  disai- 
pated,  and,  with  a  smile,  he  murmured  to  himself: 

"  Yea,  yea !  she  is  very  beautiful  and  faithful !  Who  says 
she's  not  ?— poor  creature,  unworthy  of  my  steel!  Is  that 
a  flower  yon  hold  in  your  hand  ?  I  have  seen  that  rose  be- 
fore— it  is  white.  Were  there  not  red  roses  too  ?  Did  yon 
tell  me  that  you  loved  me  ?  Oh,  how  dearly  I  love  you/ 
Is  your  name  Bonnybel  ?  I  knew  one  once  like  you — she 
was  very  good  and  beautiful — but  she  died,  and  flowers  are 
growing  from  her  bosom.  Do  I  dream  ?  Oh,  me !  Is  she 
dead,  then — my  own  girl?  Is  she  dead,  then — my  own 
fiuthfiil  girl?  Oh,  no!  I  should  not  be  alive  to  ask  you! 
— that  was  another !  Yon  arc  my  own  dear  Bonnybel,  are 
you  not  ?  Yon  hold  the  flower  in  your  hand,  and  smile. 
You  have  the  dearest  eyes,  and  your  hair  is  gold  in  the  sun- 
light. Do  you  love  me  ?  I  shall  die  if  you  do  not  love 
me  !  There  is  the  moon  !  —  take  care  or  your  horse  will 
stumble  1 — Oh,  to  die  now  since  I  have  pressed  your  lipa, 
vrith  your  head  on  my  bosom,  with  that  light  in  your  eyes  I 
- — my  own  faithful,  noble  girl !" 

And  with  an  expression  of  the  most  radiant  happiness, 
the  young  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  image  of  hia  memory, 
and  remained  thus,  lost  in  his  reverie  of  joy  and  delight. 
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At  five  paces  from  him,  his  friend  followed  every  move- 
ment, caught  every  mui-mur.     With  a  heaving  bosom,  and 
with  eyes  wet  with  tears,  honest  Tom  Alston,  whoi 
woild  called  fop  and  derided,  watched,  wofnUy,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  delirium. 

At  last  lie  breathed  more  freely,  his  eyes  turned  eagerly  J 
toward  the  door.  He  heard  the  step  of  the  old  pbydcian  | 
slowly  ascending,  and  he  soon  entered. 

A  single  glauce  at  Mr.  St.  John  told  him  all :  he  shook  ' 
bis  head. 

"  He  haa  a  brain  fever,"  said  the  old  doctor,  "  prodaced 
by  mental  excitement,  exposure  to  tbe  son,  after  sickness, 
perhaps,  and  loss  of  rest ;  of  course  chiefly  by  the  fomier. 
Tbe  sooner  he  is  in  bed  the  better,  Mr.  Alston,  Ring  for  a 
servaJit,  and  give  orders  that  no  person  whatever  be  ad- 
mitted." 

A  powerful  opiate  was  administered  to  tbe  young  mai 
ajid  bo  slept  for  some  hours. 

When  bo  awoke,  it  was  to  toss  and  rave,  dehriously, 
from  a  violent  brain  fever,  aa  the  old  phyacian  had  pro*  I 
dieted. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

TOK     LAST      H  AI.LUCI2TAT10X      OF 

Foe  more  than  two  weeks,  Mr.  St,  John  remained  thus 
prostrated  in  body  and  mind,  by  tbe  burning  deliiium 
which  had  seized  npon  him. 

The  strong  nature  bad  been  too  heavily  taxed — ^the  vig- 
orous mind  had  succumbed  beneath  the  vast  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  grief  and  agony — completely  prostrated  now, 
the  young  man  was  but  tbe  wreck  of  himself— and,  from 
the  delirious  ravings  wbicb  shook  his  thin  frame,  seemed  tQj 
be  possessed  by  but  one  absorbing  thought — bis  love. 
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He  wonld  ramble  oo  tbos  f»r  hoors,  Us  memor;  retom- 
iug  lo  all  the  ha^pff  scenes  of  the  past :  and  lookiog  at 
times  into  the  lace  of  Tom  Alston,  who  scarcely  ever  left 
his  uJe,  he  would  speak  of  her  tritli  an  accent  of  sach 
tenderness  that  the  honest  fellow  had  to  tnni  away  fata 
head  to  hide  the  tears  id  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Alston  had  fonnd  that  one  of  the  most  soothiiig 
medicines,  bo  to  speak,  consisted  in  holding  before  his 
fnend's  eyes  the  picture  resembling  Bonnybel ; — and  in 
order  that  the  sick  man  might  have  the  fiill  benefit  of  the 
painting,  its  portion  had  been  changed  to  the  wall  in  front 
of  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Tlie  yonng  man  did  not  seem  to  associate  with  the  girl 
thas  brooght  to  his  mind,  a  single  event  of  a  sorrowfol   i 
nature.     It  was  the  Bonnybel  of  the  happy  past  which  be  i 
ga^ed  at  with  penave  pleasure ;    and  he   would    lie  thus 
for  hoars,  gazing  in  silence  at  the  picture,  or  speaking  ti 
it. 

At  last  the  crids  of  his  malady  came,  and  seated  at  the  { 
side  of  the  bed,  Tom  Alston  and  the  old  physician  followed 
every  indjcation  of  the  disease.  Life  and  death  seemed  to 
wrestle  over  the  young  man's  body — but  life  oonquered. 
From  the  brink  of  the  grave  he  letarned  to  life;  and  with 
every  hour  now,  to  his  friends'  inespreasible  delight,  he 
grew  better. 

One  morning  Mr.  Alston  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
favorable  condition  of  his  friend,  to  go  and  get  some  sleep. 
He  bad  nearly  broken  himself  down,  this  honest  fop,  by 
those  vigils  at  the  bedside  of  his  friend  night  ailer  night ; 
and  yielding  at  last  to  the  doctor's  erpostulalions,  he  went 
to  the  Raleigh  and  slept. 

St.  John  sank  into  a  gentle  slumber  soon  after  his 
friend's  departure  ;  and  he  had  a  happy  dream,  he  thottght. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  awake  and  gazing  at  the 
picture  resembling  Bonnybel,  when  the  door  opened  noise- 
lessly, a  light  footfall  mstled  on  the  carpet,  and  the  figure  . 
on  the  wall,  as  he  continued  to  gaze,  slowly  became  liringv  1 
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advanced  from  its  frame,  and  stood  !it  tho  foot  of  thi 
looking  at  bim, 

A  change,  however,  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
features.  The  picture  vaa  happy^  and  smiling,  while  the 
figure  of  his  imagination  gazed  at  him  with  iQcxpresBible 
sadness,  sobbing  and  permitting  large  teara  to  cBcapo  un- 
heeded, as  the  eyes  continued  to  survey  him. 

Then  as  though  to  perfect  the  vision,  another  figure 
advanced  to  tho  side  of  the  first ;  and  the  young  man  rec- 
ognized the  sad  face  of  Helen,  weepiug  like  the  image  of 
her  sistc)'. 

The  figures  stood  thna  for  some  momenta,  motionless  and 
silent,  except  for  the  low  sobs ;  and  then  slowly  separating, 
I'ight  and  loft,  they  came  to  the  side  of  hia  bed. 

The  figure  of  Bonnybel  sank  into  a  chair,  and  the  head 
drooped  until  it  rested  upon  the  bed.  Her  companion 
also  sank  down,  and  for  some  minutes  he  seemed  to  hear 
low  sobs,  of  inexpressible  sorrow,  dying  away  one  after 
another  in  the  silence. 

He  ti-ied  to  move  and  speak,  and  bid  the  vision  not  sob 
so  ;  bnt  he  could  not.  An  inllaence,  gentle  and  yet  all 
poH-erful,  seemed  to  paralyze  hia  limbs. 

Then  the  figure  of  Bonnybel  slowly  raised  its  head,  and 
he  saw  that  the  eyes  were  red  with  weeping ;  and  turning 
his  head,  he  perceived  that  tho  other  image  wept  also. 

Aa  he  looked,  he  felt  a  soft  warm  hand  encircle  his  wrist, 
a  tear  fell  upon  it ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  kiss  whiob 
the  figure  Bonnyhcl  pressed  upon  his  thin,  pale  hand. 

He  tried  again  to  move,  but  could  not. 

And  then  he  saw  the  figures  rise,  stand  for  an  instant 
gazing  at  him  with  grief  too  deep  for  words ;  and  then 
they  seemed  slowly  to  disappear,  and  the  picture  on  the 
wall  amiled  aa  before. 

From  that  time  he  grew  rapidly  better — the  disease 
retreated,  and  the  color  began  to  return  to  his  cheek. 
Life  again  infused  itself  like  a  subtle  hquid  into  all  th& 
cells  of  hia  being,  and  his  eyes  every  hour  grow  clearer. 
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At  last  he  rose,  and    as  before,  at  "  Flower  of    Hun- 
dreds,'' lay  beneath  the  window  inhaling  the  fresh  breeze 
and  basking  in  tim  sunshine ;   and  finally,  Tom  Alston,  , 
with   the  doctor's  permission,  drove  him   oat.      On    ths'J 
next  morning,  after  a  sonnd  Bleep,  the  young  man  ' 
well. 

Kothing  remained  of  his  illness  bat  a  slight  paleness 
and  a  settled  melancholy.  The  old  physician  coald  coru 
the  body,  but  he  could  not  minister  to  the  mind  diseased, 

Mr.  St.  John  was  entirely  uncomplaimng  now — Lo  waa 
also  entirely  hopeless. 


CHAPTEH  LXVn. 


Three  days  after  the  morning  ride  of  the  fi-iends,  and 
about  midnight,  a  man  was  seated  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  tall  house  pointed  out  by  the  stranger  to  St.  John, 
and  bending  over  a  great  table  covered  with  papers,  was 
writing  rapidly. 

It  was  the  stranger  himself. 

lie  was  clad  in  the  same  sable  suit — his  face  was  pale 
and  eai-nest  as  before — and  ho  was  writing  by  the  light  of 
a  single  candle  which  sent  its  feeble  glimmer  far  acro^  the 
rooft  of  the  houses — a  aoUtary  sentinel,  in  its  watch-tower, 
over  the  sleeping  town. 

The  stranger  continued  writing  for  half  an  hour  without  >! 
rdsing  his  head ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  footstep  J 
upon  the  winding  stair-case  attiacted  his  attention. 

He  listened  as  the  step  ascended,  and  went  to  the  door,  .1 
which  he  threw  open. 

He  found  himself  opposite  to  Mr,  St.  John. 

"  Ah  1  it  is  you,  friend  !"  he  said  ;  "  welcome  1  And  yet  I  ] 
grieve  to  see  you — if—" 
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And  a  look  of  inqniry  ended  tlie  sentence. 

St,  John  inclined  hig  head,  slowly,  and  took  the  seat  to- 
ward which  the  stranger  motioned  him. 

"  I  reply  to  yoar  unnttered  question,"  said  the  young  man, 
calmly ;  "  yes,  I  have  come  to  seek  yon,  aa  yon  predicted 
I  would  come.    It  is  to  do  my  duty — to  try  at  leaat.    I 
ready  to  do  all  that  a  broken-hearted  man  may  do— a  poos- 
gentleman.     Ton  n-ei-o  right;  I  am  misei'ablc,  utterly 
you  triumph." 

Having  thus  spoken  in  a  tone  of  gloomy,  but  uncomplaiQ-' 
itig  despair,  the  young  man  leaned  upon  the  table,  and  \ov- 
ered  his  eyea. 

The  sti'anger  looked  at  him  long  and  intently,  without 
speaking.     Then  taking  his  cold  hand  and  pressing  it, 

"  Ton  will  not  think  me  insincere  when  I  tell  you,  air,"  he 
said,  "  that  your  unhappiness  deeply  afflicts  me.  I  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  asking  its  nature,  of  probing  your 
wounds  afresh,  and  making  you  suffer  for  the  gratification 
of  my  curiosity.  It  is  enough  for  rae  to  know  that  you  are 
grieved,  and  I  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  yon,  and,  iS 
possible,  wonld  endeavor  to  console  yon." 

There  was  great  dignity  in  the  air  of  the  stranger,  as  he 
ppoke,  and  that  sincerity  which  springs  from  a  superior  na- 
ture, but  the  young  man  only  shook  his  head,  and  muttered 
some  inaudible  thanks. 

"  So  let  it  be  then,  friond,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  shall  ask 
you  no  questions  and  offer  no  common-place  consolations. 
Will  you  permit  me,  however,  to  make  one  observation  be- 
fore we  dismiss  the  subject  ?" 

"  "Willingly." 

"  Do  you  remember  one  day  when  wo  dined  in  your  prK 
vato  apartment  at  the  Raleigh  tavern  ?" 

"Tep,  perfectly,"  said  St.  John. 

"Do  you  remember  observing  my  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion ?" 

"Yes," 

"  To  end  my  questions — do  you  recall  tbat 
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ray  life  which  I  related  in  the  old  church  at  RichmonS 
tovm?" 

"  I  ahall  not  forget  it." 

"  Well,  frientl,"  said  the  stranger,  cJmly,  "  the  apartment 
to  which  you  conducted  mc,  in  the  Rnlcigh  tavern,  vas  th^; 
one  which  she  occnpied,  when  I  knew  her  first — the  wo- 
man who  was  more  to  me  than  life.  There  first  I  saw  her, 
there  ehe  moved  ahout,  and  sat,  and  read,  and  smiled ;  there 
first  her  head  rested  on  my  breast,  and  I  heard  her  heart 
epeak  to  me.  Well,  I  thus  entered  that  room  again  at  your 
invitation,  after  yeara  of  absence,  and  I  recognized,  per- 
fectly, every  detail  of  the  apartment — the  windows,  the  old 
mirror  above  the  fireplace,  the  very  andirons,  and  the  crack 
in  the  plaster  of  the  wall.  Here  she  had  sat  down  and 
looked  at  me  so  kindly,  there  she  had  stood  with  the  breeze 
lifting  her  curls,  yonder  she  bad  leaned  one  wliit«  arm  on 
the  monlding — I  saw  all,  and  lived  through  the  whole  past 
ag:un.  Tou  observed  my  abstraction,  1  remember ;  you 
gazed  at  me  as  I  leaned  on  the  table,  and  left  the  wine  un- 
tastcd,  and  mused." 

"  Yos,  I  saw  all  that,  sir,"  said  St.  John,  "  and  I  feel  for 
you." 

"  Let  me  finish,  friend  ;  it  is  not  idly  that  I  recall  all  this, 
I  say  that  there,  in  that  apartment,  I  thus  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  grand  hours  of  my  life,  when  my  horizon  was  all 
Bunsliine,  and  the  sad  present  wa9  set,  like  a  black  figure, 
against  that  dead  sunlight.  Well,  I  did  not  groan  and  sob, 
turn  pale,  and  cover  ray  face.  I  looked,  in  tuin,  upon  every 
object ;  I  traversed  the  whole  past  with  a  single  glance,  and 
then  I  returned  to  the  subject  we  had  been  discussing,  with- 
out emotion.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

St  John  inclined  his  head,  calmly. 

"  Tou  wish  to  console  me,"  be  said.     "  I  thank  you." 

"I  wish,  indeed,  to  say  to  you  that  the  hipso  of  time  i 
slowly  wears  away  the  deepest  impressions,  that  grief  gi'ada- 
alJy  disappears,  that  God  finally  leaves  us  only  that  penwva 
aadneaa  which  surrounds  the  beloved  and  lost  figure  with  & 
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I  sort  of  glory,  contributing  far  more  to  our  liappiness  thasr  ^^M 

I  our  misery."  ^H 

I  St.  John  remained  silent.  ^ 

"I  have  said,"  added  the  stranger,  "that  I  would  not 
weary  yon,  in  your  doubtless  great  grief,  with  common- 
place consolations.    But  I  declare  to  you,  friend,  as  the  result     ^^ 
of  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  life  crammed  with  JH 
bitter  and  corroding  emotions — I  declare  to  you,  I  say,  as  a^^^ 
proposition,  a  truth,  which  can  rot  be  refuted,  or  modified  ^^| 
in  its  application,  that  the  merciful  God,  who  has  made  the 
creature  man,  does  not  design,  nor  will  he  permit  grief  to 
master  us,  the  clouds  to  overshadow  us  for  ever.     The  gloom 
will  disappear,  the  sun  will  again  shine,  that  hojre  which 
now  flies  from  you  for  ever,  as  you  imagine,  will  return,  and 
again  yon  will  be  happy." 

St.  John  listened  in  the  same  gloomy  dlcncc,  and  stud  at 
last,  I 

"  I  know  not  if  I  even  believe  in  a  God,  but  I  do  in  my  J 
destiny." 

The  stranger  looked  sadly  at  his  companion. 

"  I  thought  the  old  Greek  dogma  had  disappeared,  friend,* 
he  said ;  "  destiny  is  but  another  word  for  chance,  howevM  I 
opposite  they  may  seem." 

''Wei!,  I  do  not  refuse  that  philosophy  either," 

"  Look  at  that  flower  on  my  table,"  said  the  stranger-)  I 
"  that  alone  refutes  you."  I 

"  An  apple  blossom ;  yes,  it  is  very  pretty  ;  simple,  bitf  I 
delicate  and  beautiful." 

"  Simple  ?"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  there,  friend,  you  err ; 
't  is  a  miracle  of  complexity.  Its  History  irafolds  the  spirit 
of  the  universe,  and  wmple  as  that  flower  may  seem  to  you, 
the  links  of  an  invisible  chain  bind  it  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  Look  at  it  with  me  ;  see  these  delicate  petals,  like 
rose-colored  velvet,  the  germ  of  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of 
the  star,  the  down  on  the  leaf  and  around  the  stem, 
thousand  trees  shall  grow  upon  a  hundred  hills,  and  no  ( 
shall  produce  a  diflcrent  bloom,  and  if  this  bo  conceded-^ 
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friend,  't  is  violating  reason  to  dub  such  causality 
apparent,  with  the  name  of  chance.  Chance  might,  if  yoa 
choose,  oiiginate  this  blosBom,  though  I  could  never  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  word,  even ;  hut  could  a  bltad 
chance  continue  to  produce  ?  Let  it  be  granted  thai  this 
wonderful  trifle  came  by  accident,  could  accident  coastaotly 
renew  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  contradiction,  I  ask  you  calmly, 
friend  ?  To  me  it  ia  evident  that  tbis  incessant  reproduet 
tioD,  this  Ihtal  sequence,  involves  Qccessorily  the  existence  of 
law.  Tbe  bough  buds  and  blooms,  the  bloom  £ills  away, 
the  greerj  germ  expands  into  a  globe,  striped  or  mottled, 
filled  with  juice,  sour  or  sweet,  and  the  small  seed  of  tbis 
globe  possesses  the  reproductive  power  bo  perfectly  that 
with  a  handful  you  may  plant  a  forest.  Year  after  year  that 
forest,  in  turn,  blossoms  and  bears  fruit — what  fi-uit  ?  Why 
tbe  same,  absolutely  the  same,  and  the  existence  of  immut~ 
able  lav)  thus  reveals  itself     I  see  you  acquiesce.  I 

"  Well  now  friend,"  continued  the  stranger,  whose  da.  J 
wgn  seemed  to  be  a  divci-sion  of  the  young  man's  thongbts,  . 
"  if  this  law   does  beyond  doubt  exist,  how  was  it  estab-  ! 
lished  ?     Chaos  as  you  tnow  is  tbe  primal  condition  of 
matter — does  order  evolve  itself  fi-om  chaos  bhndly?    or  : 
can  law  itself  rise  from  anarchy  without  a  motor,  a  fiat  of   i 
some  greater  power?     There  must  of  necessity  be  some- 
tbing  above  ch.ios  and  anarchy,  to  bring  foith  law  and 
order.     What  must  it  be  ?     Why  a  God.     It  seems  to  me, 
friend,  that  the  necessity  for  this  Being  is  more  fitally 
logical,  armed  with  a  wedge  more  penetrating,   than  tha  I 
Greek  '  Necesaty.' "  J 

"  I  did  not  mean  to'say  that  I  doubted  the  existence  of  j 
a  supreme  Being,"  said  St.  John  gloomily;  "I  only  Bay,] 
that  this  Being,  if  he  exists,  has  made  ray  life  darkness."        I 

"  How  do  you  know  that  fact  ?"  I 

"  My  reason  tel!s  me  bo — to  answer  you  philosophicaily," 
said  St,  John.  i 

"And  what  does  your  reason  tell  you  about  the  atone- 
ffiCDt  ?" 
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"  It  recoils," 

"  I  thougbt  BO.     Well,  fiiend,  pormit  me  to  gay  tfaat  yoO'l 
reject  these  consolationB  preciaely  becaose  yon  reason  i 
you  do,  with  the  Leail." 

"  How  should  I  ?" 

"  As  a  child  does,  with  the  heart." 

"Must  I  embrace  blindly i"'  said  the  young  man  wity 
gloomy  calmness.     "  I  can  not  do  that." 

"  No  one  expects  you  to." 

"  How  then  ?" 

"  With  faith  founded  on  reason — a  '  reasonable  faith.' 

"  Faith   and   reason   are  implacable  enemies,"   said  3t^ 
John  struggling  gloomily  against  hope,  "  the   enoyclopie- 
dists  prove  that " 

"  Man  is  a  machine.  So  they  do,  friend,"  interrupted  the 
stranger.  "  Well  they  make  but  sorry  machines  of  us — I 
prefer  one  of  wood  and  iron  to  their  imaginaiy  men,  I 
say  that  faith  and  reason,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  aro  in- 
separable ; — true  faith  and  right  reason,  understand  me, 
fiiend — else  we  wander.  It  is  no  quibble  to  say  you  must 
exert  faith  to  behove  in  reason — to  comprehend  what  ia 
reaily  such,  I  do  not  call  a  skepticism,  springing  irom 
depravity  of  life,  and  warping  mind  and  heart,  the  triumph 
of  reason.  I  say  that  the  French  idea  of  it  is  based  at 
most  on  science  and  philosophy  miscalled ;  and  the  ency- 
clopiedista  stumble  in  the  dark,  and  utter  only  brokoa,— 
words,  for  science  and  philosophy  are  progressive.  DoV 
you  comprehend  the  immense  significance  of  this  laot| 
"  friend  ?  Undoubtedly  both  science  and  philosophy  are 
constantly  advancing  and  unfolding — well,  the  philosophy 
preached  by  Paul  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  ia  perfect, 
finished,  not  progressive.  From  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
to  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  the  philosophers  of  all  natious 
have  been  speculating  on  the  mystery  of  human  life — man's 
doatiny  ;  and  those  accomphahed  intcllecla,  you  must  con- 
fi^s,  have  come  to  difi'erent  conclusions.  They  all  appealed 
to  science  and  philosophy,  and  their  systems  have  all  Wsi 
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rejeclpd— liecause  the  cliild  who  succeeda  the  octogenariaa 
ktiow«  mote  than  the  gray-Iuiired  thinkci — has  the  benefit 
ut'  every  new  diacovcry,  a  sealed  book  to  the  generation 
preceding  bin).  That  is  uodoubtcdly  the  state  of  sctence. 
What  is  revelation,  by  which  term  I  mean  of  coarse  the 
Byntcm  of  the  '  Nazarene  philosopher,'  as  says  a  triend  of 
mine?  Ib  It  cither  progressive  or  defective  f  More  than 
Bcvcnlecn  hundred  years  ago,  from  the  depths  of  the  East, 
where  the  paganism  of  the  profligate  Romans  mingled 
with  the  gi'oveling  hypocrisy  of  the  debased  Hebrews — 
from  this  repulsive  society  of  hard  masters  and  cowering 
alcivos,  came  n  man  of  thirty,  announcing  a  new  system. 
Hii  was  poor,  and  his  fotlowei's  were  some  fishermen  from 
tilt!  most  gnorant  district  of  the  couutry  of  Galilee.  Tbis 
roou  continued  to  disseminate  bis  views  for  three  years,  and 
tlion  the  Hebrews,  whom  bo  arraigned  as  hypocrites,  pro*j 
cured  his  execution  as  a  seditious  person,  in  the  IiomM| 
manner — by  crucitixian.  What  was  the  system  of  iM 
young  pliiloeophcr,  the  philosophy  originating  in  the  most' 
dobnsed  ngo  and  people  of  which  history  speaks  ?  Friend, 
you  m.ny  read  it  in  the  book  called  by  that  Gi'eek  word 
itBolf — the  Eible.  If  you  do  not  see  that  the  model  therdn 
given  is  stipei'ior  to  the  highest  development  of  holiness  ■ 
foimd  in  the  purest  ages  and  the  most  enlightened  coon*  J 
tries,  you  must  read  without  the  student's  mind.  ~ 

have  said  over  and  over,  human  philosophy  is  progressiw 
and  aonsoquDOtly  doii'ctivD  ;  the  divine  system  is  not  pn) 
grosslvc,  because  it  is  perfect.  It  has  not  advanced  onO  j 
stop  for  BGvenlecn  hundred  yeara,  and  is  Btill  immeasurably 
in  advanoo  of  our  purer  civilization.  Is  that  not  plain? 
Look  nl  it  as  a  statesman  searching  for  the  means  of  lead- 
ing a  groat  land  to  happiness  and  glory ;  then  say  if  you 
onn  doul>t  that  if  the  prcceptB  of  the  Nazarene  philosophy 
— 1  mean  love  and  charity — were  the  common  law,  the 
worhl  would  touch  the  summit  of  her  splendor,  her  peace 
and  joy  P  Year  by  year,  the  world  has  advanced  to  higher 
licigilla  uadoc  tlie  baoner  bearing  that  rude  Instrument  on 
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which  the  Founder  waa  executed — the  Cross  drives  the 
powers  of  dartneaa  before  its  triumphal  march.  Thus  the 
earth  blosaoniB  every  year  with  purer  flowera ;  hut  where 
is  the  individual  whose  life  lias  approached  the  great  Ex- 
emplar's ?  He  was  a  poor  youth,  reared  np  in  the  midst 
of  the  superstition,  cruelty,  and  debasement  of  a  pagan 
land  and  nation.  Yon,  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  can  not  touch  the  threshold  of  this  majestic 
temple,  where  truth  and  goodness  sit  like  queens.  I  finish 
by  saying,  that  if  there  is  any  cause  and  efiTcct,  the  system 
can  not  be  of  human  origin.  I  would  rather  believe  the 
miracles  recorded  in  that  book  than  credit  the  idea  that 
the  man  who  founded  its  system  was  merely  a  man — a  sys- 
tem which,  after  two  thousand  years  nearly,  soars  above  the 
onward  march  of  the  nations,  and  remans  unapproached 
and  unapproachable.  Kcason  shifts  and  changes,  and  the 
philosophy  of  to-day  ia  the  byword  of  the  morrow.  This 
revelation  alone  does  not  change — because  man  eternally 
requires  the  same  consolation,  jast  this,  and  this  alone — and 
BO  it  will  be  to  the  end.  Friend,  there  are  times  when  the 
cold  reason  brings  hut  sorry  consolation.  When  the  h'art 
is  broken  with  grief,  the  spirit  weary  and  worn  by  sorrow, 
the  eye  dim,  and  the  blood  cold,  at  such  times  we  do  not 
read  the  encyclopiEdia.  Wo  then  feel  that  the  heart  ia 
greater  than  the  inteUect — that  after  all  wo  are  not  ma- 
chines— we  find  in  fbith  that  rest  which  the  wounded  seek 
wbon  tliey  drag  their  bleeding  limbs  from  the  battle  field. 
I  ask  for  the  healing  balm,  and  will  not  listen  to  Voltaire 
who  stands  by  and  sneere,  and  tries  to  persuade  me  that  it 
is  a  nostrum.  And  now  pardon  ma  for  these  many  words; 
my  excuse  is  that  they  are  true." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  ran  to  pardon,"  said  St,  John,  in  the 
same  cold  and  gloomy  tone;  "I  should  rather  return  you 
my  thanks,  friend.  I  see  plainly  that  youv  object  is  to  con- 
sole me  in  my  affliction.  I  only  regret  that  'tis  impossible. 
Whatever  I  may  have  in  the  future,  I  have  now  no  faith 
like  yours.    I  lament  it,  but  I  can  not  helj  it.    Ls^ 
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longer  trespass  on  y 
You  were  writing  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sliangci',  abaadoDini;  the  subject,  a 
compaQion  desired,  "  I  was  at  work." 

"  Aod  I  iaterriipt  you." 

"Xo,  it  is  DOt  interruption  to  see  friends,  whatever  bavs 
iog  othei-s  by  me  may  be.    The  mind  gathers  strength  and  1 
elastiaty  from  rest.     My  pamphlet  will  end  with  greater  ] 
vigor  for  your  visit." 

And  the  stranger  lifted  one  of  the  sheets  and  ran  bis  ejsfl 
over  it  with  that  comprelicnsive  glance  peculiar  to  authonbl 

"  I  have  nearly  finished,"  ' 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  asked  St,  John,  who  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  his  eold  and  gloomy  air,  and  seemed  indeed  to 
move  and  speak  like  a  lifeless  automaton;  "is  it  revolution- 
ary?" 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself." 

And  the  stranger  iraintcd  to  a  rough  priuted  sheet  of  proof 
Mr,  St,  John  read, 

"TuouGUTS  OS  TUB  Peesekt  Aspect  of  Affairs,  by  a! 
Mas  OF  TUK  Times." 

Ab  he  was  reading  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  1 
a  tap  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor,  and  without  waiting  ^ 
for  peiinissioD,  a  printer's  boy  entered. 

The  stranger  handed  him  the  pages  of  MS.,  and  he  re- 
tired as  silently  as  be  bad  come. 

St.  John,  for  a  moment  interrupted,  again  retui'ncd  to  the  I 
pamphlet,  and  having  read  the  two  or  three  sheets,  said,  aft  J 
he  laid  them  down, 

"That  seems  to  me  treason,  fiiend — it  will  be  seized," 

"  No,"  said  the  stranger, 

""Wbynot?" 

"At  least  if  it  is  seized,  that  ceremony  will  take  place  ij 
a  thousand  separate  localities  throughout  Virpinia." 

"  Yoa  do  not  publish  here  then  ?" 

"  No,  't  is  only  printed  here." 

"And  flcattered  by  your  ageats  ?" 
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The  stranger  nodded. 

St.  John  reflected  for  some  moments  without  apeakin 
and  then  said, 

"  I  came  to  offer  you  a  gift  for  the  cause,  friend.  "T  is 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  valid  aecnritiea,  for  which  I  will 
take  your  receipt." 

The  young  man  uttered  these  words  as  coldly  as  befi 
and  then  waited  for  the  stranger's  reply. 

That  ropiy  was  a  refusal  of  the  money,  on  the  ground 
that  the  association  would  not  cousent  to  impoverish  its 
friends  even  for  the  general  good.  The  stranger  presented 
his  view  at  great  length  and  earnestly,  but  St.  John  did  not 
aeem  in  the  least  moved  by  his  ai^uments. 

"  Well,  friend,"  he  said,  with  gloomy  calmness  and  the 
same  measured,  automaton-like  movomentof  the  head,  "well, 
be  it  as  you  wish.  I  can  not  force  you  to  accept  the  gift  I 
offer ;  but  I  forewarn  yon  that  this  refusal  will  be  injuriona 
to  me,  perhaps  iatal,  if  I  do  not  forestall  its  effects.  Yoa 
loot  at  me  with  curiosity,  and  my  words  even  seem  to  cause 
you  concern  ;  well,  I  will  respond  to  the  silent  question  of 
your  eyes ;  I  will  apeak  plainly  as  you  formerly  spoke ;  I 
will  explain  my  meaning,  and  the  action  I  have  taken." 

St.  John  paused  &  moment,  and  suppressed  the  groan 
which  struggled  for  utterance — in  an  instant  he  was  again 
calm. 

"Since  I  last  saw  you,  friend,"  ho  said,  coldly,  "I  have 
suffered  a  misfortune  which  henceforth  renders  me  the  vic- 
tim of  an  incurable  despair.  I  shall  only  aay,  upon  this 
point,  that  my  despair  proceeds  from  the  changed  rela- 
tions of  a  woman  who  is  no  longer  the  same  to  me,  and  has 
broken  my  heart.  'Tis  almost  a  piece  of  cant,  the  phrase 
which  I  use,  hut  it  is  true.  You  will  easily  understand,  after 
these  worda,  that  I  can  not  remain  where  I  was  once  happy. 
I  can  not  look  upon  the  objects  which  were  familiar  to  me 
and  to  her,  without  breaking  my  heart  daily,  and  opening 
afreah  my  almost  mortal  wounds.  I  fear  to  do  so.  I  think 
my  frame,  already  much  weakened  by  illness,  %Q\i!A.  %w>fE 
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cumb.  I  shall  therefore  go  away  from  these  scenes;  I  shall 
never  agaia  look  upon  them.  I  have  just  perfected  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  my  whole  property  ia  alienated,  my 
intention  being  to  leave  Virginia  for  ever.  I  have  executed, 
in  the  first  place,  a  deed  by  which  my  old  and  faithful  seiT- 
ants,  with  their  entire  families,  are  conveyed  in  fee  simple 
to  a  gentleman  living  near  me,  my  uncle — one  who  has  been 
a  most  tender  father  to  me  in  mj  orphanage,  refusing  abso- 
lutely to  accept  the  least  return  for  his  kindness,  or  even  so 
much  as  repayment  of  bis  espenditai-es  on  my  account. 
This  deed  is  properly  drawn,  and  my  uncle  will  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  I  shall  be  dead,  as  it  were,  and  it 
is  in  fact  a  bequest  by  my  last  will  and  testament.  Well, 
there  was  so  much  taken  from  the  cause,  but  I  did  not  dream 
of  any  other  course.  My  real  estate  remained,  and  that  is 
all  free  from  incumbrance.  See  those  papers — tbey  are  ap- 
proved securities  from  the  purchaser,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Smith,  of  thiRl 
town.  At  the  moment  when  be  affixed  his  name  to  them^  < 
I  felt  almost  relieie<I,  for,  fi-om  that  instant  I  should  no 
longer  look  upon  scenes  which  it  teara  my  very  soul  to  ap. 
proaCh  now.  You  spoke  of  that  room  at  the  Raleigh,  fiJend  ; 
you  say  you  were  simply  sad.  With  me  it  is  difierent,  for 
tliere  is  a  room  yonder  in  my  house,  which  would  sti-angle 
me  with  memories  should  I  enter  it,  were  I  not  to  faint  and 
fall  on  the  threshold, 

"  But  I  wander.  Let  me  say  what  I  intended.  I  thus 
hold  in  my  hand  the  purchase  money  of  my  manor  house  an«l 
plantation,  but  it  vrill  not  remain  by  me  long.  It  shall  not 
bo  the  accursed  temptation  in  my  grasp,  corrupting  me,  and 
leading  me  to  those  desperate  coui-ses  by  which  men  moat 
frequently  try  to  drown  despair.  No,  I  am  resolved,  friend, 
I  will  not  retain  the  means  of  drugging  myself  with  sensual 
poison,  and  of  thus  slowly  slipping,  as  it  were,  into  the  gulf 
of  perdition.  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  understand 
that  I  require  rough  medicine,  if  indeed  any  medicine  at  all 
exists,  for  my  disease.  I  must  wrestle  with  the  hard  world 
if  I  would  retain  even  my  faith  of  gentleman,  if  I  would 
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forget  what  has  paralyzed  me.  "Well,  fiiend,  do  you  still 
refuse  7  If  you  do,  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  dice  will 
relieve  me  of  my  incumbrance.  I  have  a  natural  and  ac- 
quired fondness  for  the  vice  of  play,  and,  from  my  paat  ex- 
perience, I  do  not  despair  of  being  rapidly  relieved.  Speak 
finally  now,  for  myself  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

And  the  young  man,  as  cold  and  gloomy  as  ever,  ceased   ■ 
speaking,  looking  out  into  the  gloomy  night. 

The  stranger  did  not  reply  for  some  moments.  During 
this  pause,  his  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  iho 
&ce  of  bis  companion,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  in 
presence  of  a  man  who  had  finally  resolved,  and  whom  it 
was  useless  to  make  any  effort  to  move.  Then,  as  he  gazed, 
a  sigh  shook  his  breast,  and  an  expression  of  compassion, 
almost  tender,  as  a  fathci's  for  an  unhappy  child,  softened 
the  iron  features,  and  vailed  the  brilliant  eyes. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  laying  it  kindly  on  tbe 
young  man's  shoulder,  said, 

"  You  must  suffer  much," 

"  I  do,"  was  the  gloomy  reply. 

"  Is  there  no  means  of  relieving  this  unliappiness  ?" 

"  None." 

"  You  wilt  not  confide  in  mo  entirely,  and  take  my  ad-  I 
^ice." 

"  It  is  useless,  friend ;  it  will  only  tear  open  my  wounds."   ! 

A  silence  followed  the  low  words,  during  wbich  neither  | 

" Be  it  so,"  said  the  stranger,  at  length;  "I  do  aot  fui'-  ' 
ther  urge  you,  and  I  accept  your  gift." 

With  these  words,  ho  took  a  piece  of  paper,  wrote  soma 
lines  on  it,  and  received  in  exchange  foi-  it  the  papers  which    . 
St.  John  still  held  in  his  hand. 

"  I  retain  what  I  need,"  said  the  young  nian,  "  and  my  ' 
futvne  is  already  resolved  on." 

"  That  at  least  you  can  speak  o£" 

"  Assuredly.  I  shall  to-raori'ow  apply  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  for  a  commission  in  the  service  of  Lis  Mav^^'^3' 
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"  All  1  yon  apply  to  Danmore  ?" 
"  Yea,     That  Li,  to  Ibe  Governor  of  this  oolony,  in  his  0 
ficial  capacity ;  my  plea  being  simply  that  I  am  an  educated 

"You  go  West?" 

"  Yes,  to  the  Indian  ware,  and,  if  I  do  not  die  there,  dow; 
the  Ohio  river  to  New  Spain,  Iheuce  to  Europe." 

And  the  young  man  looked,  with  the  calmness  of  despai 
through  the  windoir,  at  the  stai-s. 

The  stranger  sighed,  and  his  clear  eyes  were  again  vaile< 
with  their  expression  of  compassionate  regret, 

"  I  understand  all  now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can  not  oppose  yont  ^ 
plans.  I  know  well  that  the  heart,  when  deeply  wounded, 
instinctively  recoils  from  the  sight  of  those  objects  ^miliar 
to  it  in  the  hours  of  happiness  ;  I  know  that  the  impnise  to 
go  away  to  some  distant  land,  to  new  scenes  and  sdventares, 
which  will  divert  the  mind's  eternal  brooding,  is  nnconquer- 
able.  Perhaps,  after  all,  yon  have  adopted  the  best  course, 
and  in  a  few  years  you  will  return  cured  of  your  wonnds.' 

The  young  man  replied  by  a  gloomy  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  let  lis  leave  it  to  time,    To( 
return  to  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  I  think  you  are  i 
going  to  the  fi'ontiei".     At  last  his  Excellency  has  soundedH 
the  bugle  blast,  and  the  men  of  Virginia  are  mustering  M'l 
the  rendezvous.     General  Lewis,  a  giant  among  giants,  tfa9| 
brave  of  braves,  is  in  Williamsburg,  and  in  ten  days  thi 
army  will  be  on  its  march,  his  Excellency  following  it  B 
his  select  corps." 

The  stranger  spoke  coolly,  but  a  meaning  glance  showed 
that  his  words  contained  more  than  they  expressed,  Whalf^ 
he  now  added  proved  this  : 

"  This  is  the  affair  as  it  appears  in  the  official  proclama* 
tton,"  continued  the  stranger,  "and  even  to  the  eyes  of  J 
many  Virginians.     Those  who  pierce  beneath  the  wrappingi 
of  events  see  diffci'ently,  however.     It  is  my  profour 
viction  that  this  man,  Dimmoro,  is  going  out  yonder  to  pefl 
iect  the  treachery  which  he  long  since  conceived.    Conolly  « 
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the  train — his  master  will  apply  the  match.     Yon  are    i 
going  to  look  oil,  and  hear  the  exploaion.     It  is  really  tUe    ' 
cause  of  liberty  which  you  servo,  in  divertmg  ihns  your  own 
private  grieE    Let  that  cheer  yon." 

And  the  stranger  again  looked  earnestly  aud  compassion- 
ately at  St.  John,  and  was  silent. 

The  young  man  rose. 

"  Friend,"  he  ssid,  "  I  have  listened  as  you  have  listened  J 
to  me,  and  I  thank  yon.    You  more  than  ever  confirm  me 
in  my  intention,  and  I  sLall  early  in  the  morning  proceed 
to  put  it  into  execution — take  the  first  step.     Tes,  fi'om  this 
time  forth  I  am  a  wanderer,  and  if  that  wandering  will  ben- 
efit a  cause  which  I  feel  is  just  and  noble,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.    I  shall  apply  for  the  commission  of  lieutenant — if  it  is    , 
icfused,  I  shall  volunteer  in  the  ranks.     Now  I  will  go,  hav- 
ing too  far  trespassed  already  on  your  valuable  time.     Yoa  i 
are  courteous  to  shake  your  head,  but  I  have  seriously  inters 
rupted  yon.    Well,  good  friend,  let  us  now  part.    I  shall   I 
see  you  ag.-un  before  I  go — until  then,  farewell." 

And  exchanging  a  grasp  of  the  hand  with  his  companion, 
who  still  looked  at  him  with  that  compassionate  softness, 
dimming  the  brilliant  and  penetrating  eyes,  the  young  man 
took  his  departure,  and  soon  reg^cd  the  street,  which  was  ■ 
still  and  vacant. 

With  measured  steps,  and  in  silence,  he  sought  his  owa  I 
mansion,  and  the  lonely  stars  looked  down  upon  bim,  peer-  1 
ing  with  their  curious  eyes,  as  they  have  looked  on  nnen  who  1 
have  suffered  in  all  ages. 

As  he  entered  the  door,  the  young  man  turned  his  head  1 
and  saw  the  light  still  shining  from  the  lofty  eyrie  of  tha'I 
stranger. 

"Yea,"  he  murmured,  "like  him,  it  keeps  watch  while  I 
others  sleep.  Sleep!  Oh!  when  shall  I  sleep,  and  notl 
Bwake  P" 
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On  the  next  day  Mr.  St.  John  presented  himself,  dad 
with  the  most  scrnpuloua  ceremony,  at  the  door  of  Gov- 
ernor Dunm ore's  palace. 

He  waa  shown  into  the  receiving  room  by  s  solemn  major 
domo  in  black  velvet,  and  thus  found  himself  in  the  presenca 
of  the  Governor, 

Lord  Dunmore  was  seated,  as  always,  in  bia  great  carved 
chair  covered  with  red  damask,  Uie  portraits  of  the  king 
and  qaeen,  respectively,  futiug  and  behind  him,  and  at  a 
table,  the  members  of  tlie  council,  together  with  Captain 
Foy,  were  ranged  in  a  long  and  imposing  array. 

There  was  another  personage  seated  at  some  distance, 
whom  Mr.  St.  John  had  never  before  seen,  and  this  man 
attracted  perforce,  as  it  wei-e,  his  attention. 

He  was  almost  gigantic  in  stature,  with  limbs  moulded 
like  those  of  a  Hercules,  and  liis  massive  head,  with  its  long 
hair,  rose  from  a  pair  of  shoulders,  wliieh,  like  those  of  At- 
las, seemed  vigorous  enough  to  bear  aloft  a  world.  The 
broad  collar  was  turned  down,  and  the  throat  of  this  singo- 
lar  personage  was  thus  revealed — a  mass  of  iron  muscles, 
and  sinews  like  whip  cards.  He  was  clad  in  a  pair  of  huge 
horseman's  boots,  to  which  were  affixed  heavy  spura  with 
enormous  rowels ;  knee  breeches  of  buckskin,  secured  at 
the  knee  by  tliongs  instead  of  buckles,  and  over  tliis  lower 
costume  fell  the  folds  of  a  hunting  shiit,  gathered  roond 
the  waist  by  a  broad  leather  belt,  from  wfiich  depended  an 
enormous  broad-sword. 

TIio  air  of  this  man  had  in  it  a  collected  and  invincible 
resolution,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  wild  and  primitive  ease; 
but  It  was  the  ease  of  a  stem  and  rugged  nature,  which 
does  not  care  for  the  etiquette  of  courts.  As  though  to 
confirm  this  impression,  the  strange-looking  personage  held 
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is  hand,  as  if  from  liabit,  a  short  Indian  pipe,  which  he  I 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  through  his  fingers,  as  he  ' 
gazed  with  a  careless  air  at  the  Goveroor, 

St.  John  exchanged  a  glance  with  the  individual  i 
entered,  and  remembered  afterwards  the  penetrating  eyei  ] 
which  flashed  beneath  the  shaggy  bro 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  Govenior,  without  returning  the  I 
young  man's  bow  in  the  least,  "pray  what  ia  your  pleas-  I 

"  I  have  indicated  it  in  the  paper  which  lies  before  your  | 
Excellency,"  rotunied  St.  John,  coldly,  pointing  to  the  table, 
and  again  bowing. 

Lord  Dunmore  raised  the  paper  with  a  supercilious  Mr 
and  looked  at  it  carelessly.  Then  he  looked  agmn  at  the 
young  man,  and  tried,  after  the  fashion  usual  with  his  lord- 
ship, to  brow-beat  him. 

As  may  be  imagined,  it  had  little  effect.  The  cruel  dis-  I 
tress  of  the  young  man's  mind  was  a  triple  shield  against  J 
any  thing  which  the  words  or  looks  of  the  Governor  could  | 


He  felt  rather  wearied  standing,  while  I 
this  scrutiny — ^that  was  all — and  looked  round  for  a  chair.  ' 
There  was  none  vacant,  and  although  a  handbell  upon  tba  | 
table  at  his  Excellency's  elbow  would  have  summoned  S  I 
servant  in  a  moment,  it  remained  untouched, 

"So  this  is  from  yourself,  is  it,  sir?"  said  his  lordship,  J 
tapping  the  paper  with  his  finger  and  then  throwing  it  I 
do\vn. 

"Yes,  ray  lord,  as  you  may  perceive,  it  bears  my  sign»-;  j 
ture."  I 

"  The  signature  of '  H.  St.  John,'  I  believe,"  said  the  Gov-  I 
em  or,  coldly, 

"That  is  my  name,  your  lordship." 

"The  name  of  one  who  grossly  insulted  me,  sir  1"  e^d  J 
his  Excellency,  frowning,. "  and  you  now  expect  me  to  for- 1 
give  and  forget  that,  and  commission  you  anew,  after  yonj^ 
insaUing  treatment  of  my  last." 
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Mr.  St.  John  replied,  with  his  old  gloomy  caimnesa, 

"Precisely,  my  lord." 

Lord  Dimmore  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  young  man 
with  silent  anger,  and  then  moving  abont  in  his  chair,  as 
was  hia  habit  when  growing  more  and  more  angry,  said 
rudely, 

"  And  npon  what  grounds  do  you  preaome,  sir,  to  mak( 
this  request  ?" 

"  Will  I  be  permitted  to  inform  your  Exeelloncy  ?' 
St.  John. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Have  I  not  demanded  the  in- 
formation." 

"  It  is  true  that  yonr  Excellency  has  done  so,  and  I  only- 
request  permission  to  speak,  uninterrupted." 

The  flush  on  Lori3  Dimmore'a  brow  grew  deeper,  and  thft, 
vein  in  his  forehead  swelled. 

"Mr.  St,  John,"  he  said,  with  a  scowl,  "you  seem  tol 
think  it  necessary  to  bandy  reproaches  with  me  whenere*' 
yon  appear  before  me.  On  former  occasions  I  have  over- 
looked this,  but  I  advise  yon,  for  your  own  good,  not  to  re- 
peat them," 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  ray  lord.  I  wish,  on  the  present 
occasion,  simply  to  say,  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  au- 
thority of  your  lordship,  that  I  am  constitutionally  subject 
to  irritation  when  not  permitted  to  speak  in  my  own  way^ 
and  for  this  reason  I  solicit  permission  from  your  lordship  to 
speak  without  interruption." 

"Speak,  then,  sir  I"  said  Lord  Dunmore,  more  angry 
than  ever,  but  beaten  by  hia  adversary's  superior  coolness; 
"  speak,  and  as  briefly  as  possible." 

" I  will,  my  loid.  Yonr  lordship  asked  me  ihe  grounds 
ui>on  which  I  apply  for  this  commission — " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

"  Well  I  reply  to  your  lordship  as  biicfly  as  possible,  as 
you  request.  I  resigned  my  former  ooraraiasion  because  the 
duties  which  it  involved  were  unpleasant  to  mo.  In  Vir- 
giaia  wq  aro  so  accustomed  to  be  served,  that  we  can  not 
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ourselves  sei-ve,  as  gcnllemen  do,  1  am  told,  in  tbe  old  world. 
The  duties  of  my  office  of  lieutenant,  in  a  word,  were  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  and  I  resigned  my  commission,     I  see  that 
your  lordship  is  thioking  of  the  scene  on  that  occasion.     It 
was  unfortunate,     I  beg  that  your  lordship  will  make  allow- 
ance for  a  somewhat  CKCitalile  temperament.    After  that 
scene  I  sliould  certainly  not  apply  for  a  new  commission  in 
my  own  name,  as  it  were,  to  the  nobleman  with  whom  I  had 
had  an  altercation.     It  is  simply  as  an  educated  Virginia! 
who  can  furnish  testimonials  of  fitness,  that  I  apply  to  the  . 
Governor  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  for  a  commission  to  fight  ] 
the  battles  of  Virginia.     I  have  endeavored  to  bo  as  brief   f 
aa  possible  in  laying  before  your  lordship  the  state  of  the  1 
case,  and  need  only  add  that  I  do  not  ask  a  favor.     It  is  1 
simply  permission  to  join  the  forces  of  the  colony  which  I  J 
aak — a  commission  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty," 

And  Mr,  St.  John  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

"  Have  you  done,  sir  ?"  said  his  Excellency,  suppressing  I 
his  anger,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  striking  coldness 
Bpitcfulness,  if  we  may  use  the  word. 

"  I  have  said  a!!,  my  lord." 

"  And  you  msh  a  reply  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  is  convenient  to  your  lordship." 

"  It  is  quito  convenient  now,"  said  the  Governor,  with  s  ] 
sneer  ;  "  I  require  do  delay,  sir,  in  deciding  whether  I  will 
commission  a  person  of  your  description  in  his  Majesty's 
service.  No,  sir !  I  regard  your  conduct  and  your  charac- 
ter as  seditious,  and  you  may  congratulate  yourself  upon 
personal  immunity  after  your  deportment  hero  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion.  I  refuse  you  the  commission,  sir!  I  need  no  j 
time  to  reflect !  I  treat  your  special  pleading  about  '  edu- 
cated Vir^niaiis'  and  'Governors  of  this  colony'  with  the 
contempt  which  it  deserves !  I  have  still  another  word  to 
add,  sir  1  Beware  how  you  again  cross  this  threshold  with 
your  aiTogant  air,  and  your  insults !  Hitherto  I  have  sp 
you — for  the  future,  beware  1  Now,  go  sir  1  I  have  i 
with  you  1" 
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A  flash  of  bis  old  passion  fov  an  instant  illaminated,  liko 
lurid  lightning,  tho  young  man's  haughty  eyos,  but  this  eoon 
disappeared.  His  face  again  hecame  pale  and  cold — his 
eyes  colder  Btill. 

"  I  am  glad  to  reciprocate  your  Eicellency'a  desire,  that 
in  future  we  go  separato  ways,"  he  said  with  conitly  calm- 
ness ;  "  I  did  not  seek  yotir  Exoellency  formerly,  you  songht 
me ;  and  now  I  depart,  careless  of  your  ExceJleney'a  hatred 
or  regaid." 

Mr.  St.  John  accompanied  tbeae  words  with  a  low  bow, 
and  went  out  of  the  apartment  and  the  palace. 

On  the  same  afternoon  he  was  going  along  Gloucester 
street,  in  front  of  the  Raleigh  tavern,  when  he  heard  a 
grave,  deep  voice  utter  the  words ; 

"  Give  you  good  day,  Mr.  St.  John." 

The  young  man  raised  his  head,  and  saw,  standing  upon 
the  portico  of  tbe  tavern,  the  tall  personage  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  receiving  room  of  Lord  I>unmore.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  porch,  a  numhei'  of  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
recruits,  were  assembled,  engaged  in  laughing,  talking  and 
drinking.  Their  suddenly- assumed  military  air,  added  to 
the  tarnished  uniforms  worn  by  some  of  the  company,  com- 
municated to  the  Raleigh  the  air  of  a  camp. 

As  to  the  tall  personage  who  thus  saluted  Mr.  St,  John, 
he  was  clad,  as  before,  in  his  rude  costume  of  the  backwoods, 
and  carried  in  his  hand  the  short  pipe,  which  now,  however, 
was  smoking. 

As  he  stood  erect,  apart  from  the  rest,  his  stature 
appeared  more  j^gantio  than  before ;  and  tho  young  man 
saw  that  his  vigoi'ous  frame  was  moulded  with  estraordinaiy 
symmetry. 

"  Give  yon  good  day,  Mr.  St.  John,"  repeated  the 
stranger,  in  his  deep  voice.  "Do  you  still  hold  to  your 
deteiToination,  expressed  this  morning  to  his  lordship,  of 
going  to  the  frontier  ?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  s^d  St.  John,  inclming  his  head.  "  It  is  my 
purpose  to  volunteer  in  the  ranks." 
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"In  the  ranks?"  ^^H 

I  "  Yea,  ^H 

"  As  a  common  soldier  ?'•  ^^B 

"  Precisely,  sir." 
•  "  That  shall  not  be  necessary,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  in 
ttie  same  deep,  reserved  voice;  "I  will  commission  you." 

"  You  ?"  said  the  yoiiog  man,  in  some  astoniahmeot.  J 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  calmly,  "A  man  of  your  I 
coolness,  and  bo  disposed  to  serve  the  country,  shall  no^a 
fight  in  the  ranks,  though  many  gentlemen  will.  YoQ.I 
deserve  a,  commission,  sir,  and  I  make  you  Lieutenant  in.  I 
Colonel  Fleming's  battalion.  My  name  is  Lewis — Andrewfl 
Lewis,  of  Botetouit,  and  I  listened,  with  pleasure,  to  your  I 
observations  this  morning."  ,  I 

St.  John  bowed  to  the  man  of  whom  ho  had  so  ofteii  I 

heard — the  commissioner  for  Virginia  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  I 

'  Stanwix— of  whom  tbe  Governor  of  New  York    declared* 

I  that  "  the  caith  seemed  to  tremble  nnder  him  as  he  walked  I 

along."  ' 

"I  am  a    rough  backwoodsman,"    said  General  Lewis, 
"  and  make  few  protcatationa,  sir.     I  nevertheless  say  that 
I    like   your  face.     I'll   commission    you    without  further 
acquaintance.     If  his  lordship  objects,  it  will  not  move  me,  J 
If  be  docs  not  like  mo,  let  him  seek  another  commander  fo;  I 
the  forces.     You  will  rendezvous  at  Camp  Union,  otherwise,* 
Fort  Savannah,  on  tbo  first  of  next  month,  which  is  near  at  J 
hand,"  and  Genera!  Lewis  calmly  inserted  his  pipe  betweeo-l 
his  lips,   and   commenced    smoking.*^     Afler    some    more  -I 
arrangements,  Mr.  St.  John  took  his  leave,  and  went  to  hift  I 
lodgings.  I 

"Well,"  he  murmured,  as  ho  stretched  himself  upon  th«  I 
sofa,  "  that  is  the  first  step  towai'd  the  struggle  and  oblivion,  I 
If  a  tomahawk  or  a  bullet  interpose,  what  matter?  'Tiatha  I 
same,  for  the  end  will  be  reached,"  I 

'  As  he  spoke,  Tom  Alston  entered,  and  his  friend  laidfl 

before  him  all  his  plans,  which  he  had  hitheito  concealed.     I 
l  •  Historical  Eluslrationa,  No.  SiXVI.  J 
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To  paint  the  dismay  and  sorrow  of  honest  Tom  Alston  at 
this  inad  resolution,  as  ho  called  it,  would  be  impossible. 
He  exhausted  his  strength,  and  grew  positively  hoaiae  in  the 
attempt  to  change  the  resolution  of  his  fiiend. 

In  vain  did  he  protest,  however.  In  vain  he  declai 
that  the  state  of  things,  in  regard  to  Bonnybel,  could  not' 
last — that  every  one  at  Vanely  had  as  perfect  an  affection 
for  him  as  at  any  previous  time.  In  vain  did  be  represent 
that  the  mystery  of  the  young  girl's  demeanor  could  not 
long  remain  nnsolved,  and  that  a  single  word  would  show 
the  injustice  she  had  been  guilty  of — the  groundless  nature- 
of  her  sudden  dismissal  of  her  lover. 

To  all  this,  the  young  man  opposed  either  gloomy  sUenoa 
ouly,  or  the  words,  incessantly  repeated,  "I  am  ruined,  X 
have  lost  all." 

Tom  Alston  returned  again  to  his  expostulations,  and 
used  every  possible  argument  to  prove  the  madness  of  his 
friend's  eourse.  The  family  at  Vanely  had  felt  the  greatest 
solicitude  about  his  illness  ;  had  only  been  prevented  from 
seeing  him  by  the  physician's  orders ;  they  had  sent  all  the 
delicacies  whieh  were  so  grateful  to  him  in  his  oonrales- 
cenoe ;  the  gii'ls  had  even  come  to  Williamsburg,  and  had 
stolen  into  his  chamber,  in  his  sleep.  At  this,  the  young 
man  started  ;  and,  all  at  once,  the  vision,  as  he  had  consid- 
ered it,  flashed  on  bis  mind,  and  a  look  of  wonder  greeted 
the  announcement  of  the  reality  of  the  appearance.  But  he 
was  no  more  convinced  than  before,  "  I  am  ruined,  I  have 
lost  all,"  was  all  that  his  friend  could  extract  from  him  ; 
and,  afier  three  hours  of  expostulation,  honest  Tom  Alston 
s:ink  back,  pale  and  exhausted,  and  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Two  days  afterward,  Mr,  St.  John  and  his  friend 
exchanged  a  silent  grasp  of  the  hand.  The  young  man 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  throwing  a  last  look  upon  the  win- 
dow through  which  she  had  shone  on  him,  like  a  vision  of 
the  night,  in  the  luminous  halo,  he  set  fonvt 

As  before,  Tallyho  tossed  his  head,  and  careered  merrily 
along  ;  but  his  head  was  not  turned  toward  home. 
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Camp  Union,  or,  as  we  now  eay,  Lewisbiirg,  was  the  1 
man's  destination  ;  and,  going  along,  not  smiling,  as  i 
before,  biit  gloomy  and  despairing,  he  murmured  ; 
"  A  tomaliawk  or  bullet — 't  is  the  same !" 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

OS     THE     BANKS     OF     BELLK     BITIEBB. 

TuE  aim  of  this  book  is  rather  to  show  what  led  t( 
RevolnlJon,  than  to  narrate  great  public  events ;  rather  to 
present  something  like  a  pietare,  however  feeble  and  faint, 
of  the  state  of  society  which  preceded  the  struggle,  than  to 
follow  that  struggle  through  its  bloody,  but  tnumphant 
steps,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown. 

The  precuraor  of  the  greater  contest  was  the  war  of  '71^; 
which  is  now  knowE  aa  "  Duntnore's  war,"  perhaps  on  th»l 
principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  for  he  did  not  fight  the  bat- 
'.'  tie  which  began  and  ended  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  occasion  to  trace  the  details 
of  that  splendid  campdgn,  if  we  may  call  it  snch;  that  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Indian  dominion,  on  the  banks  of  "  la 
belle  riviere,"  the  Ohio,  was  leveled  at  a  blow,  aiid  the  fero? 
cious  savage  driven  back  to  bis  fastnesses. 

We  listen  with  dull  ears  to  the  old  frontier  story,  and 
not  believe  that  the  sweet  and  smiling  fields,  blooming  now 
with  the  lairest  flowers  of  peace,  were  once  the  battle 
on  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  opposed  a  merciless  enemy.  In 
our  comfortable  homes  to-day,  we  read  cai'elessly  the  old 
chronicle  which  clasps  in  its  embrace  such  bleeding  forma 
and  desolated  hearth-«tones.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
plenty,  with  the  blessings  of  a  ripe  civilization  around  us, 
with  the  bright  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  the  laughter  of  happy 
children  at  our  aide,  tbat  we  read  the  moving  story.  What 
does  it  say  ?    Let  an  incident,  similar  to  a  thousand  others, 
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and  DO  worse,  tetl  wliat  horrors  were  tbea  enacted  on  tbfti 
border. 

"  An  Indian  seized  Mrs.  Scott,  and  ordered  her  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  and  not  to  move  ;  others  stabbed  and  cnt  the 
throats  of  the  three  younger  chUdrcn,  in  their  bed,  and  af- 
terwards liiVing  them  up,  dashed  them  upon  the  floor,  near 
the  mother  ;  the  eldest,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eight  years  old, 
awoke,  escaped  out  of  the  bed,  ran  to  her  parent,  and,  with 
the  most  plaintive  accents,  cried,  '  0  !  mamma  !  mamma  I 
save  me !'  The  mother,  in  the  deepest  anguisli  of  Bpii-it, 
and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  entreated  the  savages  to  spare  her 
child,  but,  with  a  brutal  fierceness,  they  tomahawEed  and 
stabbed  her  in  her  mother's  arms." 

In  the  pagea  of  Withers  and  Kercheval,  the  Comminea 
and  the  Froissart  of  the  Valley,  we  road  all  this,  and  follow 
the  details  of  a  hundred  massacres — the  burning  of  housesi, 
the  murder  of  men,  the  merciless  beating  out  of  women  and 
children's  brains  against  the  door  posts  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  West.  We  read  it  all,  and  then  close  the  chronicle,  and 
go  to  the  routine  of  business,  and  scarcely  give  a  thought 
the  men  who  prostrated  the  power  of  the  savage,  thus  dyi 
ing  liie  very  soil  with  the  best  blood  of  our  country. 

It  is  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  who  admire  and  love  tha 
great  heai'ts  of  the  past,  that  Virginia  has  finally  decreed 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  one  at  least  of  these  heroes  of 
the  border. 

The  names  of  Andrew  Lewis  and  his  noble  companiom 
shine  like  stars  in  the  western  horizon.  Let  the  valiant  so] 
dier  stand  on  his  well-won  pedestil  in  the  capital  of  the  land 
which  he  fought  foi' ;  let  the  children  of  to-day  and  the 
fiiture  be  told,  that  long  ago,  when  the  sky  was  dark,  in 
old  years  which  they  do  not  remember,  this  stalwart  gentle- 
man and  his  hrave  followers  opposed  their  broad  bi'easts  to 
the  flood  of  savage  cruelty,  and  stood  up  between  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  bosoms  fi'om  which  the  present  generation 
drew  their  life.  Let  them  he  told  that  when 
children  wei-o  cowering  before  a  foe  which  knew  no  men 
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an  and  his  compuniona  cnme  to  succor  them  ;  let  the 
of  tiiose  who  came  from  the  bloody  fight  be  honored ; 
let  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  be  perennial  in  the  nation's 
hcnrt,  atid  all  coming  generations  delight  to  honor  them. 

At  some  other  time  we  may  relate  the  "  old  and  moving 
story  ;"  how,  entering  the  wilderness  at  the  head  of  his  no- 
ble army,  General  Lewis  reached  the  junction  of  the  Kana- 
wha and  Ohio,  in  October,  and  how  there,  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, on  the  banks  of  that  stream  whicli  was  called  "belle 
riviere"  for  its  beauty,  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
the  great  northern  nations. 

It  was  the  flower  of  the  Indian  tribes,  led  on  by  their 
most  celebrated  chiefs,  which  were  thus  routed.  Kedhawk, 
the  renowned  Delaware,  Cornstalk,  the  greatest  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  and  Ellinipsioo,  the  "  Mountain  Deer,"  his  son ;  Scop- 
pathns,  the  Mingo ;  Chiyaweo,  the  Wyandot,  and  Logan, 
the  last  of  the  Cayugas,  whose  raonniful  speech,  in  reply  to 
Dunmore,  is  the  pearl  of  Indian  eloquence. 

At  sunset  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  the  Indian  power 
was  completely  broken,  and  tho  tribes  were  flying  into  the 
forest. 

Tlie  Virginians  returned  to  count  their  dead. 

Absl  among  tboso  dead  ones  was  Charles  Lewis,  the  J 
brother  of  the  general,  one  of  the  colonels  of  the  expedition,,  I 
and  beloved  by  all  for  his  courage  and  nobihty.  " 

Receiving  in  his  heart  the  fatal  ball,  which  he  had  come 
from  such  a  distance  to  oppose  his  bresst  to,  he  full  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  only  murmured  a  few  words,  and  expired  aa 
the  soldici-s  came  hack  from  the  pursuit,  amid  tho  tears  of 
his  companions,  and  his  brother.* 

It  was  not  only  this  valiant  gentleman  who  fell,  who  there^  I 
on  tho  banks  of  the  great  stream,  breathed  his  last,  stiffen- 
ing in  tho  arms  of  those  faithful  comrades,  «'ho  wept  for  ; 
him  and  held  him  on  their  bosoms.  The  bloody  foliage  of  j 
October  was  dyed  with  a  deeper  crimson,  and  the  waves  of 
"  la  belle  riviere"  were  stahied  with  the  life  current  of  the  , 
*  Historical  HloatralJoiia,  So.  KXXTU. 
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noblest  Learts  of  the  laDd.  Tbe  bright  waves  rolled  on,  tha 
hriljinut  eun  of  October  shone  on  forest  and  river,  the  stains 
(lisappeareil,  and  the  birila  chirped  and  sang  where  the  vol- 
lcj-8  of  musketry  and  the  clash  of  arms  had  startled  the  Sr 
lence  of  the  woods.  Bat  that  blood  was  not  lost  in  the  im-^ 
mensity  of  waters — that  ciimson  stain  did  not  idly  imbrn^ 
the  soil  of  the  West.  It  fertilized  and  enriched,  not  the 
spot  where  it  fell  only,  but  the  whole  land,  east  and  west. 
Borne  along  thi'ough  the  length  of  the  land  to  the  dark 
waves  of  the  Gnlf,  it  diffused  its  influence  wherever  it  flowed  > 
though  invisible,  and  swallowed  in  the  waste  of  waters,  it 
blazed  with  red  fires  before  the  eyes  of  the  country.  From 
the  earth  which  drank  it  sprang  the  bright  flowers  of  peace, 
and  tbe  golden  fruits  of  civilization.  Not  in  vain  thus  did 
they  bleed,  those  noble  hearts  of  the  old  border,  those  heroes 
of  westcra  and  eastern  Virginia.  To  him  who  writes,  all 
their  names  are  sacred.  The  sun  which  shone  down  on  their 
lifeless  bodies,  shines  more  brightly  now  because  they  fell. 
They  rolled  back  the  cloud  from  our  horizon,  and  in  that 
horizon,  now  calm  and  beautiful,  let  tbem  shine  as  the  stai^ 
for  ever ! 

General  Lewis  would  have  completed  the  extermination  of 
the  enemy  on  the  border,  and  driven  them  into  the  wilder* 
ness  Dover  to  return ;  but  here  he  was  opposed  by  big 
Excellency,  Lord  Dunmore, 

In  courts  of  law,  men  are  condemned  upon  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  hanged  for  the  crimes  thus  proven  on  them. 
Why  should  the  judge  of  historical  events  and  charactens 
be  confined  within  narrower  bounds?  The  circumstantial 
Gvidonco  which  connects  Lord  Dun  mo  re's  name  with 
treachery,  and  the  most  horrible  schemes  excludes  every 
other  hypothesis  than  guilt,  and  has  long  since  gibbeted 
.  that  nobleman  in  the  popular  mind.  Some  day,  that  treacli- 
cry  will  be  established  by  irrefutable  documontaiy  proof. 

We  do  not  follow  in  detail  the  events  succeeding  th«. 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  to  show,  as  we  think  we  have 
jfl  our  power,  that  the  Governor  had  been  guilty  of  "foi 
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play."    It  is  no  part  of  our  undertnHng  to  bring  home  to 

Q  a  particular  trenson.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  General 
Lewis  was  sent  by  an  order  frona  Lord  Diinnnore,  who  w 
ou  the  Sciota,  to  disband  hia  forces  and  retiira. 

The  General  could  scarcely  believe  bis  senses ;  and  for 
reply,  indignantly  refused.     He  resolutely  continued  his  J 
mai'ch,  and  finally  halted  within  three  miles  of  the  Goir-(f 
emor's  camp. 

Lord  Dunmore  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  aiTuy,  and^ 
yet  had  failed  to  come  to  Lewis's  aasiatanee  at  Point  Pleaa- 
ant.  Tlie  General's  men  were  very  much  inflamed  against 
his  Excellency,  as  the  event  which  followed  demonstrated. 
Most  truly  did  an  eye-witneas  of  these  events  say  of  Dun- 
more  and  ConoUy,  "  there  were  wbeels  witiiin  wheels,  dark 
things  bebiud  the  curtain  betweou  this  noble  earl  and  his 
aub-aatellite." 

That  the  Virginians  under  General  Lewis  believed  aa 
much,  is  very  plain. 

"  Ilia  lordship,"  says  the  historian,  "  accompanied  by  the 
Indian  chief,  White-Eyes,  now  visited  the  camp  of  Lewis, 
and  he  (according  to  some  relations)  with  difficulty  re- 
strained Ilia  men  fi-om  killing  the  Governor  and  his  Indian 
companion." 

But  we  trench  upon  history,  and  only  add  here,  that  the  I 
General  was  forced  to  obey.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and 
surrounded  by  men  who  thii-sted  to  revenge  the  horrible 
cruelties  of  the  Indians  on  a  thousand  occasions,  General 
Lewia  bowed  to  the  command  of  his  superior  and  marched 
back :  Lord  Dunmore  remained  to  poi-fect  hia  si 

Ho  returned  in  November  to  Williamsburg. 

Thus  ended  the  war  of  '1i. 

It  bad  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of  all  men  three  im- 
portant things. 

That  the  men  of  Virg^ia  were  ready  for  the  field  in  a 
moment,  and  too  stubborn  to  yield. 

That  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  incursions  on  the  frontier. 
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That  Lord  Duntnore  was  a  traitor  to  the  colony. 
This  was  what  "Dunmore's  wai"  impressed  upon  thl 
most  careless  and  uuthinkiag. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

TDE     OLD     CUUBCn     OF     ST,    JOHW.. 


It  was  the  great  and  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Virginia  to 
liave  tbiis,  for  the  last  of  her  governors,  when  the  storm 
was  first  lowering  on  the  horizon,  a  man  whose  whole 
conduct  revolted  completely  the  popular  mind — ^whosAj 
malignant  and  treacherona  disposition  and  action  united 
the  elements  of  revolution, 

Ilad  Fauquier  or  Botetourt  held  the  reins,  they  woult 
either  of  them,  been  the  last  whom  the  Virginians  woulct'^ 
have  struck  at. 

Lord  Dunmore  was  now  their  fii-st   enemy — their  primi 
hatred. 

With  the  spring  of  '75,  all  the  fruits  of  the  long  oppost^] 
tion  rapidly  matiired.  In  the  electric  atmosphere,  as 
hot-house,  the  bloody  flower  of  revolution  began  rapidly  to 
expand  into  bloom ;  and  its  seeds  were  soon  scattered  far 
and  near,  wafted  on  the  sobbing  wind  which  heralded  the 
approaching  hurricane. 

The  gcnei-al  congress  at  Philadelphia  had 
ber  of  the  preceding  year — almost  at  the  moment 
Danmore  was  endeavoring  to  perfect  his  treachery  on  tl 
Sciota. 

They  had  agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  king — an  addn 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain— and  a  memorial  to  the 
habitants  of  the  colonies. 

But  the  great  reaalt  of  this  congress   was  the  boi 
which  thenceforth  imited  the  Korth  and  the  South. 
leaders  of  the  two  sections  saw  that  they  could  now  ad- 
rance  with  the  certainty  of  cooperation. 
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The  delegates  of  Virginia  retnrned  home,  followed  by 
Dunmore  from  the  frontier ;  and  then  they  gave,  viva  voce, 
account  of  all  things  to  the  people. 

Around  one  of  these  delegates,  at  the  court  house  of  hia 
county,  the  old  neighbors  gathered  and  made  him  describe 
the  whole  proceeding,  Tlioii  they  asked  about  the  men 
who  formed  the  congi-esa. 

Patrick  Ileniy  replied,  "  Colonel  Washington  was  un- 
qviestionbly  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

The  spring  of  "13  opened  thus,  as  we  have  said,  with  a 
threatening  cloud,  and  that  murmur  which  precedes  the 
rising  of  the  masses,  as  it  is  the  precursor  of  the  storm. 

Ill  March,  the  second  Virginia  convention  met  at  the  old 
church  of  St.  John  in  Richmond  town,  crowning  to-day,  as 
it  then  did,  the  summit  of  tlio  hill,  fi-om  which  the  eye 
embraces  the  city  below,  the  foaming  falls,  the  glittering 
current  of  the  river,  and  the  beautiful  expanse  of  field  and 
forest. 

Up  even  to  this  moment,  the  best  patriots  cast  a  longing 
look  behind  them  at  the  peaceful  fields  of  tlie  past,  and  tried 
to  close  their  eyes  to  the  events  rushing  forward  to  fulfill- 
ment. They  wished  to  avoid  that  temble  conflict  which 
would  stain  the  caith  with  ao  much  procioos  blood.  They 
hesitated  and  doubted — resolving,  indeed,  that  the  gen- 
eral-congress had  done  well- — that  the  warmest  thanks  ot 
Virginia  were  justly  due  to  her  delegates  for  their  services 
— but  also  resolving  that  the  greatest  desire,  the  most 
ardent  aspiration  of  all  men  should  be,  for  the  "i 
return  of  those  halcyon  days"  when  England  had  not  yet  J 
molested  them. 

Patrick  Henry  listened  in  Bilenco  to  these  resolutioni^J 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  doubt  and  indecision  of  every  oae^M 
He  said  nothing — waiting  for  the  proper  moment.  Who: 
that  time  had  come,  he  rose  and  moved  that  "  a  well-J 
regulated  militia,  composed  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  was  1 
the  natural  strength  and  only  security  of  a  firce  govern-^ 
ment."    That  "  tbo  establishment  of  sack  'notis^  -w*».  t( 
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tliat  time  peculiarly  ncceaaary,"     And  that  "  tbe  colony 
immediately  put  in  a  stale  of  defense." 

The  resolutions  fell  like  a  thunJerlxiIt.  After  the  firrt 
silence  of  astonishment,  a  dozen  members  of  the  convention 
sprung  to  their  feet  and  vehemently  opposed  them.  The 
Imrdeii  of  the  flood  of  impassioned  oratory  vas  that  the 
resolutions  were  premature  and  impolitic— that  the  time 
had  not  come,  if  it  ever  was  to  come. 

It  was  then  that  the  great  prophet  of  revolution,  nsing 
elowly  and  solemnly  from  his  seat,  delivered  that  speech 
which  is  a  pait  of  the  classics  of  America. 

In  its  buming  sentences,  as  we  read  it  even  to-day,  tbe 
stormy  voice  of  the  orator  again  resounds ;  its  solemn 
august  periods  seem  to  blaze  and  flash  with  the  hidden  fires 
of  an  immense  genius,  a  gigantic  resolution.  It  strips  the 
husk  from  events,  and  defines  with  a  finger  of  iron  the 
exact  Issue.  The  invisible  spirit  of  the  Kevolution  informs 
it ;  like  an  avalanche  it  rolls  onward,  sweeping  away  all 
obstacles  to  the  corapreJiension  of  tlic  issue,  and  roaring 
like  the  ocean  in  its  passage. 

With  tlie  measured  step  of  a  giant,  moving  slowly,  tfaa 
orator  advanced  at  last  to  the  dividing  line — the  'gnlf  bfr. 
tweeii  suhmission  and  revolution  : 

"If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  lat 
to  retreat  from  the  contest!     There  is  no  retreat  but  in, 
submission  and  slavery  I     Our  chains  are  forged !     Theii' 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  1     The  wi 
is  inevitable!  and  let  it  come  1" 

Then  with  both  arms  extended  aloft,  and  burning  eyfes, 
"  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  what  course  others  may  take ; 
but  as  for  me — give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  1' 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
their  policy  embraced,  and  the  convention  rose. 

Its  action  sent  a  thiill  of  satisfaction  through  the  whole 
of  Virginia,  and  in  three  weeks  the  popular  mind  was 
braced  for  the  contest. 

Everywhere  old  arms  were  hunted  up,  swords  burnished, 
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tbc  militia  waa  organized,  and  only  a  match  to  fire  the  ti'aia 
was  requii-ed. 

Lord  Danmore  applied  this  match  on  the  20th  of  April, 
by  removing  the  powder  from  the  old  magazine  in  Wil-   I 
liamsburg. 

But  let  ns  not  anticipate. 
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CHAPTER    LXXI. 
bonnybel's    dkeam 


At  Yanely  all  is  hrigbt  and  heantifal  again,  as  od  that 
morning  when  St.  John  and  Tom  Alston  cantered  to  the 
door,  together,  on  the  day  succeeding  lady  Dtramore'a 
en  117, 

The  fine  season  of  May  has  nearly  come,  and  the  swal- 
lows twitter,  as  before;  the  graaa  ia  full  of  flowers;  the 
great  oaka  clothe  themselves  in  heavy  foliage,  through 
which  the  breezes  of  tho  spring  pass,  as  it  were,  with  laugh- 
ter. Id  the  beautiful  sunsets  and  the  golden  dawns,  the 
fine  old  mansion  raises  proudly  ita  gray  walla,  and  loolts" 
down,  smiling,  on  the  fields  and  river,  aa  before. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  the  curious  and  prying  rays  of  sun- 
rise into  a  chamber  of  the  mansion.  The  indiscreet  and 
careless  intruder,  as  though  weary  with  his  long  journey  of 
BO  many  millions  of  miles,  falls  prostrate,  and  rests  tran- 
quilly upon  the  soft  hair  of  Bonnybel,  who  sleeps  beside  her 
sister. 

The  sisters  always  occupy  one  apartment  and  one  bed. 
It  was  always  bo  in  their  childhood;  they  retain  the  habit. 

Helen  is  awake,  but  lies,  as  it  were,  in  that  delightful 
state  of  semi-consciolisness  which  is  sucli  a  luxury  t«  tho 
dreamer.  The  young  lady  dreams,  so  to  speak,  though  she 
does  not  sleep.  From  this  reverie  she  is  aroused  by  wbt  ~ 
sob  at  her  side. 
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She  turas  her  head  quickly,  and  loolcs  at  her  sister, 

Bonnylii?!  lies  with  one  round  bare  arm  thrown  oiitai 
the  cotmtcrpnnc ;  the  other  is  placed  beneath  her  hi 
Over  the  white  arm  &U  the  curls  of  her  soft  biown 
like  a  golden  ripple  ;  for  tlio  vagrant  sunbeams  change  th< 
hue,  and  make  them  shine. 

The  light  falls  on  the  beautiful  brow,  like  a  glory,  id  the 
pictures  of  Kaphael  and  bis  brethren.  It  never  fell  on  a 
purer  and  sweeter  face ;  and,  lying  thus  enveloped  in  her 
snowy  nightdress,  close  buttoned  to  the  neck,  the  girl  is 
picture  of  modesty  and  lo^'eliness. 

But  her  alccp  is  not  ti'anqull.  Some  sorrowful  dreai 
seems  to  prey  upon  her.  Her  form  trembles  slightly,  and 
beneath  the  long  silken  lashes,  resting  on  her  cheeks,  large 
tears  Sow  silently.  Helen  gazea  at  her.  The  form  of  the 
g^rl  i^ain  shakes,  and  another  sob  escapes  from  the  hi ' ' 
parted  lips,  dying  away,  like  a  murmur,  in  the 
chamber. 

Helen  gazes  at  her  aster  with  an  air  of  the  great 
solicitude  and  tenderness,  for  this  somewhat   stately 
reserved  girl  conceals  under  her  prim  exterior  a  warm 
adectionato  heart. 

All  at  once,  the  sleeping  girl  moves  pdnfully,  and,  witb 
contraction  of  the  lips  which  indicates  gi'eat  Buffering,  mi 
mars,  audibly, 

"Oh,  no!  no!  Do  not  take  away  the  letter  1  do  not 
take  away  the  letter  I  Oh,  me  I  oli,  mo !"  and  a  pasuonate 
sob  breaks  from  the  girl's  lips,  followed  by  a  Hood  of  tears, 
which  bathe  bor  cheeks  and  neck. 

"Wake,  sisterl"  cried   Helen,  laying  lier  hand  on 
girl's  slioulder.     "  What  are  you  dreaming  of?     Wake 

Bonnybel  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  di'camily 
her, 

"  Wliat  is  the  mattci-,  sister  ?"  said  Helen,  "  You  w( 
crying  and  sobbing  in  your  sleep.     Were  you  dreaming?' 

The  girl  passed    her  hands  over  her   eyes,  i  " 

deep!/. 
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."  Yes,"  she  mui'mured ;  "  I  believo  I  was.  Oli,  sister 
I  bave  had  such  a  tevriblu  dream  I"  aud  Bonnybel  wiped 
her  wet  eyea,  and  half  rose  in  bed,  leaning  upon  her  elbow, 
and  looking  around  her. 

"  What  was  the  dream  ?"  asked  Helen.  "  It  must  hav 
been  very  sorrowful." 

"  It  was,  sister.  Oh,  so  sorrowful !  I  thought  Ae  was 
dying  in  the  battle  with  the  Indiana.  A  builet  had  wounded 
iiita,  aud  they  were  holding  him  upon  their  breasts  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  by  the  groat  river.  He  was  palo  and  bleed- 
ing !  oh,  sister  1  so  pale  1  and  his  breast  was  all  bloody  I" 

Bonnybel  sobbed  again,  as  she  spoke,  and  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  fingers. 

"  They  opened  hia  coat,  and  were  going  to  tako  away  a 
letter — a  letter  I  wrote  him  long  ago,  which  saved  bis  life 
once  I  Oh,  sister !  how  foolish  I  -was  to  think  that  he  has 
that  letter  now  I"  and  leaning  her  head  upon  the  fibiged 
pillow  again,  the  girl  cried  silently. 

"  Do  u't  cry,  dear,"  said  Helen,  kissing  her.  "  You  must 
not  let  this  foobsh  dream  disturb  you.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  he  is  even  wounded." 

"  No,"  murmured  the  girl,  more  calmly ;  "  and  yon  know 
I  am  nothing  to  him.  But  the  scene  was  so  vivJd  that  I 
thought  it  real.  I  saw  every  thing  as  plainly  aa  I  see  the 
miiTor  there.  He  was  lying  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a 
tall  elm  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  flowed,  at  a  little 
distance,  in  the  sunshine.  The  sunshine  came  through  the 
boughs  of  the  elm,  and  fell  upon  his  forehead,  which  was 
very  palo.  A  man,  who  had  leaned  his  rifle  against  the 
tree,  was  holding  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  opening  his 
bosom  where  he  was  wounded.  The  linon  was  all  covered 
with  blood,  and  hia  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  breathed 
heavily.  Oh,  me  1  what  made  me  dream  so  ?  I  could  have 
died  when  I  saw  him  I  I  thought  they  tried  to  take  away 
a  letter  from  his  bosom — one  of  my  letters — and  he  did  nob 
seem  to  know  it.    He  was  looking  at  a  flower  which  grew 
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at  (lis  teetf  s  w)ut«  rose,  and  be  smiled  aa  he  used  to  smila 
oooe  wIieD— <A,  me !  1  am  90  miserable  I" 

And  with  a  passionate  sob,  which  seemed  slowly  to  hare 
gathered  m  ber  breast,  as  she  bad  gone  on,  tbe  ^rl  was 
silent,  her  bosom  Bhakcn  with  sighs,  her  cheeks  wet  with 
large  tears  chasing  each  other  in  rapid  succcsmob, 

Helen  put  an  arm  round  ber  neck,  and  drew  toward  her 
the  trembling  form,  with  a  tenderness  which  betrayed  itself 
in  her  own  moist  eyes  and  sad  lips.  Then  resting  the  girl's 
head  upon  ber  slionldcr,  as  she  would  have  done  a  child's, 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  white  cbeek,  and  smoothed  the 
disordered  mass  of  curls  from  the  brows  which  they  covered. 

"Do  n't  crj',  dear,"  she  said,  soothingly  ;  "  you  must  not 
let  a  dream  affect  yon  so.     'Tis  only  a  dream,  and  you 
should  not  permit  it  to  cause  yon  so  much  trouble.     Yon 
were  probably  tliiukingof  the  battle  when  yon  went  to  sle^iy-a 
and  yonr  imagination  thns  carried  yon  away,"  iU 

"  It  was  so  real  !"  murmured  the  girl,  hiding  her  faoe  oi|B 
her  sister's  shoulder,  with  a  sob.  ^ 

"  But  it  was  only  a  dream,"  continued  Helen.  "  Dreams 
arc  merely  the  result  of  the  fancy  let  loose,  and  yon  know 
the  old  saying,  that  they  always  '  go  by  contraries.*  If  there 
is  any  thing  in  yonr  dream,  it  proves  that  he  ie  alive 
well." 

Bonnybel  only  sobbed,  making  no  rep!y, 

Helen  continued  to  soothe  and  talk  to  the  girl,  and  at  lai 
■lie  tears  disappeared  Irom  the  pure  eyes,  and  a  sad  smile  li 
up  the  innocent  features. 

"  Well,  sister,"  said  Bonnybel,  at  last,  "  you  have  mad] 
uic  fee!  much  better,  and  I  will  not  permit  this  dr 
disturb  me  so.  After  all  ho  is — be  is  —  nothing — to  meJS 
Well  I  I  will  not  cry.  I  hope  ho  is  happy,  and  's  forgotten 
me," 

A  last  tear  moistened  the  giil's  eyes,  and  she  was  silent, 
motionless,  in  the  arms  of  her  sister,  leaning  her  blushing  j 
face,  enveloped  by  the  soft  masses  of  brown  hair,  on  th»| 
shoulder  of  Helen. 
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hour  afterwards,  before  tbe  family  had  risen,  Bonny- 
going,  througb  the  fresh  light  of  morniog,  on  her 
daily  expedition  to  the  "  quarters,"  followed  by  her  maid, 
bearing  the  accustomed  basket. 

Only  a  sad  and  pensive  amile  remained,  after  her  di'' 
and  she  was  tranquil  again,  for  she  had  prayed  for  him. 
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BONNTBEL    TANE    TO    llEE     FlllENTI,     KATK     KFFIN( 

■'Tanblt,  ISlh  April, 

"  'T  IS  SO  long  since  I  've  wi-ittcn  to  my  Kate  that  she 
must  almost  havo  forgotten  rae.  But  you  will  not  think, 
my  dear,  that  this  silence  has  proceeded  from  forgetfulness  ; 
that  is  not  possible  toward  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world, 

"I  have  been  unhappy,  and  when  I'm  unhappy  I  can  not 
write.  Alas  t  my  Kate,  I  ani  greatly  changed.  I  am  no 
more  merry  and  happy,  as  I  used  to  be.  Once  I  thought 
this  life  waa  the  gayest  and  happiest  existence  imaginable; 
I  laughed  and  jested,  and  bade  defiance  to  gloom.  Now, 
all 's  gone  from  rae.  I  only  sigh,  and  sometimoa  I  go  away 
and  cry  for  hours.     Tou  know  the  cause  of  this  change. 

"  I  write  now  to  tell  you  that  I''ve  seen  him  again,  and 
oh  I  he  was  so  changed.  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  yon  how 
the  interview  took  place.  In  pouiing  my  pain  and  sorrow 
into  my  own  Kate's  ears,  I  may  relieve  my  bosom,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  cruel  pressure  I  experience. 

"  'T  W.1S  this  morning,  at  the  '  quarters,'  in  Matnmy  Liza's 
cabin.  I  woke  at  sunrise,  ciying  from  a  bad  dream  I  had, 
in  whith  I  saw  him  wounded  and  dying  in  !i  great  battle 
with  the  Indiana.  My  dream  was  bo  vivid  that  when  sister 
shook  and  awoke  me,  I  was  sobbing  and  crying,  and  for. a 
long  time  I  could  not  get  over  the  impression, 
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"  I  rose  and  dressed,  however,  and  went  on  my  customary 
rounds  to  see  the  sick,  retaming,  as  my  habit  is,  by  Mammy 
Liza's  bouse. 

'*  I  had  been  tbicking  of  my  dream  and  of  him,  and  ap- 
proached the  cabin  with  my  head  bent  down,  gazing  ab- 
sently at  a  small  white  flower  I  held  in  my  hand — a  little 
rose,  such  as  I  'd  given  him  one  day,  when  we  went  together 
to  Jamestown  island — it  seems  centuries  now  I  and  I  scarce 
realize  the  truth  that  I  am  the  Bonnybel  of  that  time.  Bat 
I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  of  that.  I  was  very  near  the  door 
of  Mammy  liza's  bouse,  and  was  thinkieg  of  bim,  as  I  do 
DOW  and  then,  when  I  heard  the  neigh  of  a  horac.  I  thought 
that  thei'c  was  something  familiar  and  yet  strange  lu  the 
sound,  and  looked  toward  the  spot  from  which  it  issued, 

"I  recognized  Tallyho,  bis  horse,  in  an  instant;  and, 
when  I  turned  my  head  toward  the  cabin,  he  stood  before 
me.  Oh,  me  I  he  was  so  thin  and  pale.  Ob,  Kate !  you 
can  not  conceive  wbat  a  change  had  taken  place  ii 
pearance.  Formei'ly,  he  bad  been  so  strong  and  Uandaome ; 
his  cheeks  so  ruddy,  and  his  lips  and  eyes  so  laughing  and 
full  of  joyous  pride  when  he  riuaed  his  noble  head  and 
looked  at  you  with  that  beautiful  smile  of  auch  extraorf 
dinaiy  sweetness.  My  heart  bleeds  as  I  describe  the  chaoge  j,l 
now  the  color  had  all  disappeared  from  his  fitce ;  hia  eyeft! 
were  dim  and  sunken,  as  afler  illness;  his  cheeks  whit*.' 
and  thiu,  and  the  hand  which  he  leaned  on  Mammy  Liza^ 
spinning-wheel  was  like  a  ghost's  1  His  dress  looked  travel- 
worn,  and  his  left  arm  was  supported  by  a  scarf,  of  some 
Indian  iabiic,  passed  around  his  neck.  He  was  but  the 
shadow  of  liimaelf,  and  when  be  looked  at  me  nith  a  slight 
tinge  of  color  in  his  cheek  and  a  sad  surprise,  inexpressibly 
sorrowfid,  I  would  have  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  myself 
weak,  had  not  I  placed  a  violent  constraint  upon  myself. 
As  I  found  afterward,  ho  had  been  talking  with  Mammy 
Liza  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  thus  be  most  have  ridden  to 
Vonoly  in  the  night.  Mammy  Liza  was  crying  and  fixing 
her  spindle,  stopping  every  moment  to  wipe  her  olil  eyes, 
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and  miitteiing,  '^ity  child!  my  owu  child  I'  ia  euch  an  ^H 
affecting  Tray  that  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  sobs.  I  give  ^H 
way  to  them  dow  as  I  write.  Ttese  blots  upon  the  paper  ^H 
arc  tears.  ^H 

"  lie  stood,  for  a  moment,  lookiug  at  me  so  sadly  that  it    ^H 
made  my  heart  ache  and  my  throat  feci  as  if  it  were  cbok-    ^H 
ing.   He  then  took  Irom  the  left  breast  of  his  doublet  an  old 
letter,  and,  with   an  inclination   of  courtesy — jes,  simple 
coHi'tesy — held  it  toward  mc.    It  was  the  very  letter  I  had 
Been  the  soldier  try  to  take  from  his  bi'east  when  I  saw  him 
dying  in  my  dream,  and  the  wound  was  now,  apparently,  in 
his  slioulder,  really,  as  I  had  dreamed  it.     How  strange! 
For  a  moment  I  stood  looking  at  him  with  tcara  in  my  eyeSj    ^^1 
and  he  cootiaued  to  hold  the  letter  toward  me.  ^H 

"I  saw  that  he  would  hold  it  thus  until  I  took  it,  and    ^H 
that  the  exertion  was  making  him  weaker.    I  unconsciously 
received  it,  and  then  holding,  for  a  moment,  in  his  own, 
Mammy  Liza's  hand,  he  inclined  before  me  again  with  & 
long,  penetrating  look,  passed  by  me  like  a  shadow,  and      ^_ 
thus,  with  his  pale  face  turned  over  his  shoulder,  as  it  wera^    ^H 
be  raonnted  his  horse,  and  was  lost  in  the  woods.     Ho  had    iH 
QQver  spoken — I  had  not  hoard  his  voice  I  ^1 

"I  can  write  but  little  more,  Kate;  I  feel  faint  and 
badly.  This  interview  has,  since  the  morning,  preyed  upon 
my  spirits ;  and  I  have  vainly  sought  to  relievo  my  distresa 
by  writing  to  you.  It  seems  only  to  have  opened  the  wound 
afresh.  I  i-emained  with  Mararay  Liza  until  a  message 
came  that  breakfast  was  ready,  but  I  could  not  extract  from 
her  any  thing,  scarcely.  She  only  wrung  her  hands,  and 
muttered,  '  My  child !  my  own  child !'  in  a  manner  that 
nearly  broke  my  heart ;  and  I  finally  came  away,  and  have 
come  here  to  my  chamber  now  to  hide  my  red  eyes. 

"  Can  you  explain  the  strange  fact  of  my  dream  ?    He 
was  clad  just  as  I  saw  him,  and,  lying  before  me,  is  the  let- 
ter which  I  dreamed  they  wished  to  take  from  htm.     As  ho 
gave  it  to  me  he  looked  intently  at  the  white  flower  in  my  ' 
id  I  think,  as  he  went  away,  and  the  letter  fell  at  my  J 
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feet,  he  remembered — oh, 

wretchedness ! 

"  Oh,  Kate  1  if  I  could  ooly  lay  my  head  npon  your  boBOiSf 
and  cry  myself  to  rest  there  1  Tbis  meeting  has  made  ma 
ill,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  was  going  to  faint. 

"Was  Iteronff  in  the  past?  Answer  me,  Kate;  Wat 
Ivsrong  f  Could  I  bo  command  my  feelings  as  to  prevent 
the  tei  rible  change  in  our  relations  ?  I  ask  the  qnestion 
with  ioexpressible  anguish.  Oh,  tdl  me,  Kate !  was  I 
VTong  ? 

"I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that  I'm  miserable  1  His 
old  affection  is  mine  no  longer;  ho  bowed  with  commoD 
courtesy  alone.     Wo  ia  me  that  the  day  should  ever  come  I 

"I  can  not  write  more.  The  words  swim  in  tears,  and 
I  'm  blinded  by  them.     Farewell. 

"  BONUYBEX. 

"  P.  S. — My  maid  comes  to  say  that  Mr.  Lindon  is  below, 
I  have  sent  word  down  that  I  desire  to  be  excused.  His 
very  appearanco  is  hateful  in  ray  eyes  t  May  Heaven  for- 
give my  sinful  feelings  1' 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


On  the  day  after  the  meeting  between  the  young  b 
and  Bonnybel,  two  men,  well  monnted,  rode  slowly  out  of  1 
Gloucester  street  in  a  western  direction. 

These  men  were  Tom  Alston  and  St.  John, 

The  purple  light  of  evening  lit  up  the  two  forma  clearly,  I 
and  the  yoong  lady  had  accurately  described  the  appear- 
ance of  her  former  lover.  Mr.  St.  John  was  but  the  ghost 
of  himself.  Since  those  bright  and  happy  days  when  in- 
haling the  breath  of  love  and  livyig  a  life  full  of  splendid 
and  joyful  emolioDS — since  those  hours  at  Vanoly,  which  i 
now  seemed  to  have  shone  for  him,  in  the  long  past  years  oi  ] 
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centuries  that  had  Bed,  the  yonng  man  appeared  to  hay* 
become  another  heing — to  have  changed  the  very  fouDd*-- 
tions  of  his  identity. 

His  cheek  was  no  longer  mddy  and  firm ;  his  eyes  no 
longer  filled  with  mirth,  dancing  in  the  joyful  hght  of  love 
and  merriment.    Pale,  silent,  with  a  tranquil  aadneas 
face,  he  was,  truly,  but  the  phantom  of  himself. 

Tom  Alston  was  the  earao  nearly  as  before,  though  aoma- 
ivhat  more  subdued,  and  as  the  two  friends  rode  along,  ha 
gazed  at  Mr,  St.  John  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  regret  eui<| 
compassion. 

The  young  man  had  been  speaking  of  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  since  he  had  parted  with  his  friend.  I^e 
had  told  how  the  army  of  General  Lewis  left  Lewisburg; 
how  they  passed  rapidly  through  the  wilderness;  how  they 
fell  upon  the  enemy  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  how  that  enemy 
was  defeated  and  put  to  rout.  In  his  picturesque  narrative, 
in  his  sad  but  vivid  story,  characters  and  events  rose  vivid- 
ly before  hia  auditor,  and  thus  going  along  qmetly  in  the 
bright  evening,  be  related,  incident  by  incident,  the  history 
of  his  adventures  and  hia  misfortunes. 

"  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  battle  that  I  received  this 
wound,"  said  the  young  man,  indicating  his  left  shoulder, 
"  and  't  ia  not  yet  entirely  healed.  Colonel  Lewis,  the 
brother  of  the  Gcnoi-a!,  and  myself  were  fighting  side  by 
side,  and  I  think  we  fell  at  nearly  the  same  moment.  A 
nobler-hearted  gentleman  ne'ei'  lived,  and  the  whole  army 
wept  for  him,  and  carried  him  to  his  grave  with  a  sad  tri- 
umph which  I'll  never  forget.  Bat  to  return  to  myself, 
friend.  I  was  fighting  aa  I  said,  when  suddenly  I  felt  what 
BOemed  to  bo  a  red-hot  iron  pierce  my  breast,  and  then  the 
wild  battle,  with  ita  shouts  and  yells,  its  whistling  bullets 
and  dim  canopy,  all  disappeared.  I  fainted,  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  senses,  I  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  sup- 
ported upon  the  breast  pf  a  companion.  They  bad  opened 
my  bosom,  and  were  probing  the  wound,  and  I  saw  the  bul- 
let when  it  was  extracted.    A  little  white  flower  I  remeni- 
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ber  grew  at  ray  feet,  and  I  gazed  at  it,  as  my  head  drooped 
forward.     It  seemed  to  me  familiar,  and  I  've  since  recor;. 
□ized — but  ibat  is  nothing.    It  is  very  strange !    Well,  weil, 
some  other  time,  friend,  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  our  cam- 
p^gn — ^how  the  General,  at  my  request,  had  mu  borne  on  a 
litter,  by  his  side,  to  the  spot  where  ho  halted  near  the  camp 
of  Dunmore,    The  Gencr.il,  after  a  stormy  sceue,  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  changing  my  former  plan  of  going  down  Belle  I 
Riviere  to  Natchez,  I  returned  with  bim  to  Botetourt.     Th«  ' 
exertion  had  irritated  my  wound,  and  all  the  winter  I  was 
confined  with  it,  receiving  {torn  the  Genei-al  such  kindness 
as  I  never  shall  forget.     Ton  see  this  man  is  a  nobleman  of 
nature,  a  gioat-heaited  gentleman,  whose  name  will  live  on 
the  page  of  our  Virginia  story  when  the  vulgar  Dame  of  I 
Dunmore  has  been  forgotten.  1 

"  So  ends  my  story,"  said  the  young  man, calmly;  "yoa  ' 
see,  Tom,  I  have  come  back  to  the  spot  which  I  left,  a  poor 
wounded  soldier,  with  my  heart  wounded  worse  than  my 
frame.  Perhaps  't  would  be  better  for  me  to  dio  iiere ;  but 
that,  I  think,  won't  be.  I  tarry  for  a  moment  only  on  my 
way,  to  exchnnge  a  passing^asp  of  tlio  hand  with  yourself 
and  my  other  friends.  In  a  week  I  go  on  my  path  to  the 
old  world,  there  to  seek  oblivion.  From  that  continent  I 
shall  never  return.  It  is  not  my  fault.  I  thought  mj  life 
would  be  happy,  and  assuredly  it  opened  with  rare  promise, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  the  old,  loving  faces,  and  especially 
by  that  which — well,  well  1  Let  me  not  open  my  wound, 
which  is  healing,  I  think.  All  is  ended  there,  and  1  blame 
no  one.     It  is  over  simply,  and  I  go  on  my  way." 

It  was  thiiB  that  tho  young  man  ended  his  story — nirt'li"g  ] 
tranquilly  and  gazing  upon  the  suUBct, 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Alston  remained  silent  and  sad,  with  th«  J 
accents  of  his  friend  still  echoing  in  his  ears.  Then  be  raised  | 
his  head,  uttered  a  deep  sigb,  and  said, 

"Hai-ry,  I  think  I  am  growing  old." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  said  St.  John ;  "  you  are  young  both  ii 
years  and  character." 
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Mr.  Alston  shook  his  bead, 

Q  Uvea  rather  in  thought  than  in  years,"  he  said 
"  a  trite  maxim.  I  mean,  Harry,  that  hetween  last  year  and 
to-day  a  great  gulf  seems  to  have  been  thrown  for  me,  and 
I  add  that 't  ia  you  who  have  opened  it." 

"  I  am  sorry — I  can  not  help  it.  Do  not  let  my  griels 
trouble  you." 

"  I  must,"  said  honest  Tom  Alston,  with  feeling;  "I  can 
not  prevent  it.  Why  will  yon  thus  cling  to  a  delirium? 
^Vhy  ruiQ  yonreelf  for  a  chimera?" 

"  A  chimera  ?" 

"  Yce,  Harry,  it  is  even  worse !  Yon  think  that  young 
girl  is  faithless  to  you," 

"  Do  not  nse  tho  word  faithless,"  said  St.  John,  with  traa- 

"What  then  shall  I  aay?" 

"Say  that  I  am  imfortunate ;  that  she  is  not  to  blame — 
only  changeable,  like  women — even  tho  beat  of  them." 

"  2f  o,  I  say  that  there  is  some  mysteiy  in  this  aftair  which 
must  be  cleared  up." 

"  Some  mystery  ?" 

"Assuredly — oh!  most  assuredly.  What  it  is  I  can  not 
say — but  I  stake  my  life  upon  the  fact." 

JVfr.  St.  John  gazed  at  him  with  sad  surprise. 

"  Tou  're  a  good  friend,  Tom,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  faitliM 
to  the  end,  and  I  thank  you.  But  you  convince  me  not  at 
all.  You  told  me  that  you  had  mado  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover this  mystery — that  you  were  constantly  repulsed — 
that  she  would  toll  you  nothing,  always  turning  the  conver- 
sation or  retiring.     Nought  remains." 

"  Why  not  go  yourself?" 

"I  would  not!"  said  St.  John  haughtily;  then  with  a 
sorrowful  smUe,  "  I  ought  not  to,"  he  added.  "  You  tell 
me  yourself,  Tom,  that  the  family  at  Vanely  no  longer 
think  of  me ;  well,  were  I  to  go  thither,  I  should  cause 
them  to  think  of  me  with  bitterness— perhaps  to  insult  me. 
No,  no  I  'tis  better  as  it  is,    I  shall  bid  them  farewell  in 
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a  letter,  when  no  word  ^ail  Indicate  mj  sense  of  thei 

seeming  injustice,  and  then  I  shall  go  tm^y,  never  I 
return." 

"  And  break  her  heart !" 

St.  John  shook  his  head. 

"  The  time  for  such  a  thing  is  past,"  he  said,  "  i 
longer  thinks  of  me.  Some  one  has  long  since  filled  my 
place  in  her  affections.  Do  yon  think  I  blame  her?  Alas! 
I  do  not,  I  am  simply  miserable.  I  blame  no  one.  I  am 
much  changed.  I  say  that  human  nature  ia  weak — that 
the  strongest  heart  is  feeble — that  God  has  made  women 
falUble  like  men.  I  think  she  loved  me  once — with  her 
whole  heart  I  then  thought,  and  for  ever.  Well,  she  waa 
a  woman,  and  at  best  they  are  but  women.  My  prayers  1 
and  blessing  will  always  follow  her ;  but  we  meet  no  mora  j 
on  this  earth,  Tom." 

And  Mr.  St.  John  made  a  movement  with  his  liand  which  I 
indicated  a  desire  on  his  part  that  the  subject  should  be  j 
abandoned. 

Tom  Alston  sighed  and  yielded.    That  honest  heart  was  i 
pained  by  the   despair  of  his  friend ;  and  in  the  conflict    i 
with  the  settled  sadness  of  Mi*.  St.  John,  ho  gave  way  and 
8£ud  nothing  more. 

Mr.  St.  John  had  not  spoken  of  the  visit  to  Mammy  1 
Lisa's  cabin ;   for  that  encounter  had  produced  a  mora  ' 
powerful  effect  upon  bis  feelings  than  be  cared  to  t 
The  Hght  of  her  pale  white  face,  her  haunting  eyes,  her 
thin  form — this  sad  vision  had  left  him  strangely  affected, 
and  he  had  ridden  slowly  back  to  Williamsburg,  musing 
gloomily.     They  had  met  but  for  a  moment,  yet  in  that 
instant  all  the  past  hnd  seemed  to  rush  upon  him  again, 
with  its  smiles  and  happiness,  its  joy  and  beauty.    As  ho 
gave  her  the  letter  which  had  saved  Iiis  life,  as  he  looked 
at  the  flower  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  he  took  in  at 
a  glance  all  the  details  of  that  countenance,  toward  which 
his  heart  still  turned,  as  the  Chaldean  turns  to  his  star,  hia  ^ 
resolution  had   almost    melted— his    strength   had   newly  I 
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given  way  as  ho  bowed  to  her,  it  had  required  all  his 
control  Dot  to  seize  her  thin  hand  and  press  it  to  hla  trei 
bling  lips,  and  moisten  it  with  Ilia  tears. 

He  had  not  done  so,  he  had  only  bowed  and  came  away; 
anil  now  he  was  more  sad  than  before,  almost  yielding  to 
his  emotion,  and  uttering  a  groan  as  he  finally  bade  adien 
to  all  his  hopes  and  his  love. 

They  went  on  silently  thus  in  the  sunset,  and  soon  c 
in  front  of  a  cottage  embowered  in  foliage  and  flowers, 
was  Roseland, 

Blossom  played  as  of  old  upon  the  graasplat ;  and,  as  shaj 
recognized  her  fiiend,  the  child's  face  tilled  with  blushes  of^l 
happiness,  and  she  ran  toward  him. 

"  Let  us  dismount  a  moment,  Tom,"  said  St,  Johi 
must  not  neglect  my  fiiends," 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  man  affixed  the  bridle  of  his. 
horse  to  the  fence,  and  accompanied  by  Tom  Alston,  slowly 
entered  the  grounds  of  the  cottage. 

Blossom  had  for  visitor,  her  friend  and  admirer,  Paul 
Effingham,  Esquire — and  this  young  gentleman  now  aban- 
doned an  immense  pile  of  flowers  which  he  was  weaving 
into  a  garland,  intended  to  encircle  Miss  Blossom's  shoul- 
ders and  waist,  to  come  and  welcome  his  friends. 

He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  St.  John  and  Mr.  Alston  -witM 
great  good  feeling,  and  with  an  impressive  air  asked  theot* 
how  tliey  were. 

As  for  Blossom,  sho  held  Mr.  St.  John's  other  hand 
tightly,  looking  sadly  into  his  thin  pale  face,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  that  gentleman's  society  to  her  admii'er's. 

St.  John  looked  at  the  child  with  a  smile  which  was  not 
BO  sad.  Blossom  had  increased  considerably  in  statuie,  and 
was  now  almost  as  tall  as  Mr.  Paul  Effingham.  She  might 
now  have  stood  on  the  base  of  Lord  Botctonrt's  statue, 
and  clasped  that  good  nobleman's  waist  iustead  of  his 
knee,  and  omitted  entirely  tho  ceremony  of  kneeling  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  devoted  cavalier. 

"  And  how  have  you  been  this  long,  long  time,  ray  child  ?"] 
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tsoA  St.  John,  caressing  kindlv  the  soft  hab. 

tbe  blossom  b  as  bright  as  ever  on  your  cbeek.     Xoa 

happy  and  well,  are  yoa  not,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  "  I  am  very  well  indeed,  bnt — ■- 
but — ^I  am  not  happy,  I  think — " 

"  Pray  why  ?" 

Blossom  waa  silent  a  monicnt,  ganng  eadly  on.  tbfi  thin 
face  of  her  friend. 

"  I  am  grieved  because  yoa  look  pale  and  unhappy,"  she 
murmared;  "something  grieves  you;  won't  yoa  tell  ma 
what  it  is  ?" 

St,  John  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  head. 

"Am  I  changed  ?"  he  said, 

"  Oh  yes,  sir !  when  you  were  here  before  you  loot 
stronger  and  brighter." 

"  That  was  bccanse  the  sun  was  rising  for  me,  Blossoi 
Smoe  then  my  day  has  passed.    It  is  setting  now." 

And  St.  John  gazed  calmly  on  the  great  orb  inking  in  the 
forest. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  child,  in  a  low  voice,  "  yoit 
are  not  happy.  But  you  know  the  sun  will  rise  again  to- 
morrow." 

The  young  man  looted  at  the  child,  as  she  spoke,  witli>, 
an  air  of  such  hopeless  sadness,  that  the  tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes.    He  saw  them,  and  was  pained  at  her  pain. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear,"  ho  said,  "  do  n't  cry,  for  yoa  dis- 
tress me.  See,  I  smile,  and,  who  knows?  when  I  com&' 
again  I  may  be  laughing.  Paul  has  finished  yonv  garland. . 
See,  he  hands  it  out  to  you," 

And  taking  tbe  wreath  of  flowers,  he  put  it  around  her 
shoulders.  Then  ho  pressed  the  child's  hand  and  bade  her 
good  bye,  with  a  request  that  she  would  tell  her  lather  of 
his  visit. 

The  friends  returned  to  Williamsburg,  and  parted  with 
close  grasp  of  the  hand,  aud  an  appoiatment  to  meet  agniD' 
on  the  morrow. 

"The  sun  may  rise  again,"  murmured  St.  John,  as  he 
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Bonght  his  lodgings,  "  aod  the  flowers  may  blossom  again, 
but  my  sunahina  aad  flowers  are  all  gone.  So  be  it  I  A  few 
heavy  yeara,  some  more  pain  and  hcart-burniog— then  I  '11 
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EMOVAL     OF 


It  was  nearly  midoigbt,  and  St.  John  was  standing  list-  I 
leasly  oa  the  door-atep  of  the  honse  he  occupied,  when  rais- 
ing hb  eyes,  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  light  in  the  tall  tower 
where  the  stranger  pursued  his  labors. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  bnt  soon  made  up  h" 
lie  slowly  set  forward  toward  the  light. 

He  quickly  reached  the  house,  and  ascended  the  winding  I 
stair-case.  The  stranger  awaited  him,  with  outstretched  hand,  I 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Welcome,  friend,"  said  the  worker,  who  was  clad  as  be-  J 
fore  in  his  somber  b!ack  dress,  "  welcome  back  to  the  cap-  ' 
ital.     I  was  wiuting  for  you,  and  knew  your  footstep." 

St.  John  returned  the  iron  grasp  of  the  slender  hand,  and 
took  the  scat  which  was  offered  him. 

"You  awaited  me?"  he  said  ;  "  how  is  that  ?  Did  yon  I 
then  know  of  my  arrival  ?" 

"  Three  days  before  you  came  I  expected  you,  Aa  yoi 
know,  I  have  many  correapondenls,  and  I  heard  of  your 
journey  from  three  sources — but  first  from  General  Lewla." 

And  the  stranger  touched  a  letter  lying  upon  the  top  of 
an  enormous  pile  similar  to  it. 

St,  John  nodded. 

"  1  see,"  he  said,  "  and  it  will  make  an  account  of  n 
sickness  unnecessary  ;  perhaps  I  need  not  even  speak  of  n 
adventures  on  the  border." 

"  It  is  useless,  I  may  as  well  say  frankly.    I  know  all  thi 
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happene<l  to  yoa — yoor  woanc!,  yoor  journey  in  the  littery] 
your  return.     My  correspondent  gave  me  every  det^. 

St.  John  Dodded  ugain. 

"WeU,"  ho  said,  "so  I  come  back.  Too  see  I  have  not 
carried  out  my  plan  of  going  down  BelJe  Riviere  and  the 
Mississippi.    I  go  to  Europe  by  the  eastern  route." 

And  St.  John  eat  down  opposite  the  stranger.  That  per- 
sonage, for  some  reason,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  combat 
the  resolution  of  his  companion ;  he  did  not  reply  even  to 
his  last  ohserration.  Ho  remained  motionless  for  a  moment, 
leaning  bis  pale  iace  on  bis  hand,  and  then  takin.g  a  letter 
from  a  drawer,  carefully  read  it.  lie  then  returned  it,  and 
said, 

"  Well,  friend,  wo  won't  discuss  your  movementa  at  pres- 
ent ;  tbe  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  Let  us  converse  as 
fi'iends.    Tou  seem  sad,  and  are  very  pale." 

"As  yoit  know, I  have  been  rick." 

"Yes." 

"And  as  you  do  not  know,  my  character  is  changed." 

"  I  know  that  too." 

St.  John  looked  at  the  stranger. 

"  How  ?"  he  said. 

"  Friend,"  said  his  companion,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  gazing  thoaghtfnlly  at  Mr.  St,  John,  "  to  an  eye  so  prac- 
ticed as  my  own,  't  is  not  a  dilhcnlt  thing  to  penetrate  that 
calmness  whioh  envelops  grief  and  hopelessness.  Tou  are 
no  longer  the  gay  cavalier  ;  you  are  the  thonghtfiil  man  of 
sorrow." 

*'  Well,  yes,"  said  St.  John,  "  I  am  as  much." 

"  Yon  have  yielded  in  the  conflict  with  desjidr. 

"  I  am  calm." 

"  I  sec.  That  is  just  what  I  say.  You  retire  from  d' 
struggles  henceforth— you  seek  merely  oblivion," 

"  You  read  my  heart,  friend,"  said  the  young  man, 
gloomily. 

"  I  know  I  do,  and  I  say  to  you  that  your  resolution 
unworthy  of  a  brave  man!" 
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St.  John  noddeil. 

"  So  be  it,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  no  longer  brave." 

"  That  mny  be,  but  yon  have  yonr  duty,  and  yoa  shrink 


"What  duty?" 

"The  strugglQ  with  wrong," 

St.  John  said  nothing  for  some  minutes  ;  then,  raising  his 
bead: 

"Do  you  know,  friend,"  he  said,  "that  life  no  longer  af- 
fects me— its  sorrows  or  joys,  or  good  or  evil  ?  If  I  were 
not  a  stoic  I  should  be  an  epicurean.  Let  society  go  its 
ways ;  it  doea  not  concern  me.  I  do  not  deny  that  once  I 
thought  differently,  but  opinions  often  change  as  we  grow 
older.  As  for  me,  my  strength  is  quite  broken,  I  could  not, 
if  I  would,  enter  the  contest." 

He  was  silent,  and  the  stranger  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
plain  wish  to  change  the  subject.  He  made  a  slow  and  meas- 
ured movement  with  his  head,  and  replied, 

"  So  be  it ;  bijt  yon  may  yet  change  yonr  views.  Events 
are  now  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  into  which  we  '11  all  be 
plunged.  The  revolution  rushes  on,  and  to-morrow  may 
be  a  day  of  history." 

"  To-moiTOW  ?" 

"  I  mean  any  day  now,  for  the  storm  is  about  to  burst  I. 
You  have  been  away,  and  do  not  know  how  the  country 
speaks  of  Dunmore,  how  the  minds  of  men  have  been  strid- 
ing on  toward  the  battle  field.  Within  the  year  which  ends 
next  month,  the  North  American  provinces  have  advanced 
toward  rebellion  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  within  the 
entire  ten  years  preceding.  In  '65,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  seeds  of  revolution  wore  scattered  broadcast  by  the 
voice  of  Patrick  Henry ;  well,  in  these  ten  years  they  have 
been  lipcning,  now  they  burst  into  the  air.  In  May  of  last 
year,  as  you  remember,  the  Boston  Port  bill  was  passed,  and 
you  were  witness  of  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  the 
BurgesBCB  and  upon  the  people,  Tliat  outrage  brought  forth 
the  general  congress,  wbich  Vii'ginia  proposed  six  days  bff- 
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fore  Massac] lusetta,  though  it  was  also  original  with  the  men 
of  the  North,  since  no  com muDi cation  conid  have  taken  place. 
That  congreas  met  at  Philadelphia ;  the  "Virginia  conventiou 
also  met  last  month,  in  the  old  chnrch  where  we  first  came 
together,  when,  as  you  will  recollect,  I  was  looking  at  the 
edifice  with  this  very  thing  in  view.  The  general  congress 
spoke  boldly,  but  the  Virginia  convention  struck  the  face  of 
royalty  with  its  gauntlet !  It  was  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry 
wliioh  resounded  again,  for  he  saw  that  the  time  had  come !" 

"  Yea,"  said  St.  John, 

"  It  was  Dunmore  himself,"  continued  the  stranger,  with 
gloomy  pleasure  ;  "it  was  Dunmore  who  placed  his  shoulder 
to  the  car  which  will  finally  crush  him  1  And  hero  see  the 
wondrous  ways  of  Providence  I  the  proof  that  all  men  are 
puppets  in  an  invisible  hand  I  At  the  moment  when  the 
general  congress  rose  in  Philadelphia,  this  man  was  plotting 
treachery  upon  the  Sciota  !  Xle  thought  that  he  was  ban^a 
ing  the  savages  against  Virginia  in  silence  and  secrecy ;  hfl 
was  only  arousing  more  violently  the  popular  fuiy.  Every^ 
letter  from  the  camp  of  General  Lewis  made  the  waters  of 
revolution  boil  and  foam  more  angrily!  A  popular  idea  for 
the  crifflB  was  needed,  an  especial  treason  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Dunmore  went  a  thousand  miles  through  the 
wildcmeas  to  supply  it  I  He  is  the  true  author  of  the  stmg- 
gle  about  to  burst ;  his  treachery  will  bear  Dead  Sea  fruits ; 
by  him  the  discordant  elements  are  combined ;  before,  there 
was  dissension  and  difference,  but  now  there  is  none.  The 
phalanx  moves  forward,  fully  armed  and  in  order  !" 

The  stranger  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued. 

"  You  may  not  fully  realize  as  I  do,  friend,"  he  said,  "  the 
full  meaning  of  those  words,  '  discordant  elements.'  Lieten, 
however,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  they  signify.  The 
society  of  Virginia  is  essentially  composite — made  up  of  a  va- 
riety of  classes.  To  ascertiun  the  character  of  these  classes, 
to  analyze  the  elements  which  will  enter  into  the  struggle 
before  us — ^thia  has  long  been  my  study  and  my  passion.  A 
poor  engineer,  but,  delegated  to  touch  the  fuse,  it  has  been 
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my  great  Bubject  of  investigation,  the  nature  and  the  prop- 
erties of  this  splendid  ordnance  which  will  batter  down  the 
walls  of  royalty  ia  America,  sending  its  roar  of  triumph  o 
the  ruins  1 

"  In  Virginia,  then,  there  are  twenty  different  clasBes—   I 
from  the  indented  servant  who  toils  on  tbo  glebe,  and  the  I 
fisherman  who  sleeps  in  the  sunshine,  to  the  great  landed  j 
proprietor  who  rolls  by  in  his  coach,  and  lives  like  a  feudal  I 
bai'On  on  his  splendid  estate.     The  intci'mediate  grades  ars  I 
immensely  diversified,  but,  as  far  aa  politics  go,  there  ara  I 
but  three  prominent  classes.    They  are,  first,  patriotic  con- 
servatives, with  a  sprinkling  of  royalists  or  tones  ;  next,  ad-  J 
Tocatea  of  revolution,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths ;   lastly, 
men  who  wait  for  events,  and    conceal  their  sentiments, 
read  to  joio  either  side,  if  it  acqnircs  the  ascendency. 

"Tlie  first  of  these  classes  embraces  the  great  landed 
proprietors.  They  are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  English 
yonnger  sons  who  came  here  and  obtained,  byindustiy  or 
favor,  large  tracts  on  the  hanks  of  our  rivers.  In  the  first 
generation  they  often  lived  rudely,  and  worked  hard ;  in  the 
second  or  third,  they  roll  in  coaches,  and  live  splendidly. 
They  are  cavaliers,  or  gentlemen — call  them  what  you 
please — essentially  of  the  old  English  stock  of  country  gen. 
tlemen.  They  have,  many  of  them,  been  educated  iu  En- 
gland, and  have  traveled  on  the  continent.  They  have 
thus  imbibed  the  traditions  of  the  past.  On  their  walla 
hang  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  read  of  these 
personages  in  the  memoirs  of  past  tigoa.  Thus,  every  thing 
combines  to  make  these  men  royalists :  family  pride,  edu- 
cation, the  fear  of  innovation. on  their  class,  and  the  dread 
of  Democracy.  They  are  members  of  the  established  Church 
of  England,  and  believe  in  the  apostolic  succession.  They 
are  attached  to  that  constitutional  royalty  which  recognize*  . 
the  monarch  as  the  first  gentleman  of  bis  kingdom.  They 
like  the  order  of  nobihty  because  a  stop  only  separates  them 
from  its  elevation — a  step  which  has  often  been  passed  over. 
They  believe  in  those  'degrees  in  a  state'  nhich  Shakspears  . 
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tells  oF— ibey  believe  that  they  are  better  than  the  commoQ' 
ers.  They  love,  in  a  word,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
English  system,  and  recoil  at  the  thoagbt  of  opposing  her. 

"  Tbia  class,  thus  imperfeelly  outlined,  has  longed  for  an 
arrangement  of  the  present  difficulties — a  peaceful  BoluUon 
of  all  dissensions.  They  have  voted,  in  the  Burgesses,  for 
petitions  and  protests,  but  their  protests  have  always  ended 
with  a  clause  about '  bis  Majesty's  most  loyal  humble  sei-v- 
ants  and  subjects.'  They  shudder  and  draw  back  when 
the  word  reeotuCion  is  uttered,  and  they  cling  to  the  past, 
to  the  habitudes  of  Jjondon,  to  the  sentiments  and  views 
of  their  iUthers, 

"  Sow  fur  the  second  class,  the  advocates  of  revolution 
— tliose  fiery  botiIs  who  inhale  the  odor  of  the  mattering 
tempest,  and  rejoice  as  they  descry  its  approach.  These  are 
men  of  less  property,  though  rimilar  origin.  They  live,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  small  estates,  and  ride  to  court  with 
their  saddle-bags,  and  dress  carelessly.  They  do  not  culti- 
vate that  suavity  and  repose  which  Is  the  aim  of  the  rich 
planter ;  they  wear  no  velvet  or  lace  ;  they  speak  oflen  im- 
coutlily,  but  with  a  rough  eloquence  which  arouses.  In 
the  West  they  are  often  mountain  hunters,  depending  for 
support,  in  a  measure,  on  their  rifles,  clad  in  hunting-shirts 
and  deer-skin  buskins.  They  have  few  family  traditions, 
and  no  portraits.  Their  ancestors  could  not  fee  Sir  God- 
fi'ey  Kneller  or  Van  Dyck,  They  breathe  the  winds  o^  tl 
great  mountains,  hear  the  noise  of  the  torrents ;  the  eagl 
screains,  from  the  clouds,  above  their  lodges  in  the  clefts  ol 
the  Aileghanies,  and  he  is  not  more  free  and  disdainfid  of 
control  than  themselves.  These  men  not  only  do  not  stand 
in  awe  of  royalty — they  do  not  unileratand  or  think  of  it.  It 
has  never  come  to  molest  them  in  their  far  mountain  eyrii 
and  they  care  as  little  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  lowhini 
They  listen,  aa  in  a  dream,  when  you  tell  them  of  the  chs 
lots,  and  gold  plate,  and  the  opulence  of  the  Tidewater. 
They  nod  theii'  heads,  and  tell  you  that  your  story  is  inter- 
esting; then  they  play  with  their  great  rifles,  and  follow  the 
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flight  of  an  eagle  with  their  eyes,  and  go,  singing,  up  the 
mountnin,  thinking  only  of  the  buck  hnnt  on  tbe  morri: 
When  the  planter  of  the  East  turns  in  bed  to  take  his  sec- 
ond nap,  the  hunter  is  following  the  deer  over  the  bree 
hills,  or  dashing  aside  the  waves  of  the  Kanawha  with  the 
paddle  of  his  gum-tree  canoe.  The  elegantly- clad  cavalier  | 
receives  his  guests  at  the  door  of  liis  fine  mansion,  bowing  i 
low  as  he  assists  the  damea  from  their  coaches ;  the  mount-  | 
aineer  is  telling  stories  to  his  comrades  around  the  camp  fire. 
Ah  the  minuet  commences,  with  its  dazzling  figures  and  state- 
ly music,  the  hunter  falls  asleep  beueath  the  stars.  These 
men,  the  yeomen  of  the  East  and  tiio  mountaineers  of  the 
West,  form  the  second  class — almost  ignorant  of  royalty,  and 
careless  of  its  doings,  but  ready  to  march  on  it,  and  strike  it 
mortally  when  it  invades  their  teriitory,  as  they  wouid  a 
wolf  or  a  panther.  But  I  mistake.  Ten  years  ago  this  was 
iust  the  picture.  To-day  these  men  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  Slajesty  and  of  Parliament.  They  have  not  said 
mnoh,  Ijut  they  have  looked  to  their  rifles.  Ton  will  see 
them  in  Williamsburg  soon ;  Goths  and  Huns  in  the  streets 
of  Rome. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  third  class  embraced  the  bangei-s- 
on — those  men  who  watch  events,  and  are  prepared  to  side 
with  the  strongest.  They  are  factors,  for  the  most  part,  who 
have  'moneys'  involved  in  the  issue — who  do  not  wish  to 
quaiTel  with  the  planters,  and  await  their  action.  They  op- 
posed the  n  on -intercourse  association  of  last  year  because  it 
injured  their  business ;  they  trade  now  in  their  patriotism, 
and  await  the  rising  of  the  curtain.     Enough  of  them, 

"  Well,  now,  friend,"  the  stranger  continued,  "  you  see 
the  issue ;  yon  see  the  elements  which  will  enter  into  this 
straggle.  I  commenced  by  saying  that  the  action  of  Dun- 
more  had  combined  these  discordant  eieraciita;  andlthink 
you  comprehend  what  I  meant.  ' 

"The  great  planters,  the  first  class,  lovo  England    and 
r  old  traditions,  but  they  are  true  Englishmen,  and  lova 
their  personal  libertymore.    They  are  afrtud  of  Democracy, 
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btit  ihey  aro  more  afraid  of  Parliament,  They  would  rist 
their  lives  to  preserve  the  legitimate  action  of  the  soverc-ign 
from  insult ;  they  will  die  before  they'll  how  to  what  is  des- 
potism. Well,  the  treachery  of  Dunmore  Las  revolted  this 
class  profonndl}r ;  his  insults  have  aroused  tbeii*  hot  blood ; 
they  hate  hira,  and  hate  the  government  which  instracted 
him,  and  are  ready  to  stiii^e  him.  They  overmatch,  lastly, 
the  pure  royalists  so  immensely  that  this  element  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

"The  second  class,  the  yeomen  and  the  hunters,  ai'e 
aroused,  too — that  is,  made  to  see  that  the  time  has  come. 
They  now  understand  that  their  own  is  a  popular  sentiment 
— that,  when  they  march,  it  will  he  with  »n  ever-increasing 
fwrce  as  they  proceed.  They  feel  that  the  treachery  of  Dun- 
more  has  matured  all :  they  imite  with  the  planters. 

"The  third  class  are  acmstoraed  to  watch  the  times. 
They  see  that  the  liberty  stock  is  rising.  They  begin  to 
understand  that  their  debts  to  English  bouses  will  be  abro- 
gated by  a  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  They  now 
press  forward,  and  are  flaming  patriots.  They  shout '  Lib- 
erty 1'  and  tlieo  look  round  for  applause.  It  is  Danmore'a 
treachery  which  has  decided  these  men,  too:  they  march 
with  the  rest. 

"Well,  friend,"  added  the  stranger,  raising  his  hi 
"you  now  know  what  has  taken  place  in  your  abseDog^' 
The  tornado,  long  blowing,  is  beginning  to  roar ;  royal  au- 
thority trembles  in  the  balance,  and  is  weighed,  and  found 
wanting.  The  fieiy  finger  has  traced  the  flaming  letters  on 
the  wall,  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsint  'God  liath  num- 
bered thy  kingdom  and  finished  it  1'  The  monarch,  in  his 
palace,  already  hears  the  roar  of  the  unloosed  waters. 
Those  waters  commenced,  a  mere  rill,  a  thread  npon  the  ex. 
ponse  of  the  land;  but  they  have  rolled  on  and  gathered 
strength  ;  from  year  to  year  they  have  increased ;  at  last 
they  rush  toward  the  sea,  whose  surges  are  lashed  by  the 
tempest  I  On  the  banks  of  the  great  stream  a  poor  wai 
derer  stands  musing.    It  is  myself,  friend  1    My  part 
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been  to  follow  it  in  its  angast  flow  from  the  soarce — to  re- 
!,  when  I  could,  the  obstmctioiia  in  its  bed — to  widca 
and  clear  out  the  channel.  If  I  have  aasisted,  thua,  the  in- 
fant stream  of  Liberty,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  My  mis- 
sion was  to  perform  this  service,  and  I  have  tried  to  fulfill  it. 
The  stream  rnshea  onward  now,  and  I  disappear.  Hence- 
forth there  is  Httle  for  me  to  do  but  to  throw  myself  into 
the  current  and  share  its  fate.  Swallowed  up  in  the  billows, 
lost  in  the  i-anks,  I  have,  henceforth,  my  arm  alone  to  offer. 
Seek  me  here  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  and,  I  predict,  yon 
will  not  find  me.  Before  that  time,  all  will  bo  decided ; 
even  now  events  rush  to  their  fulfillment !" 

Aa  the  stranger  spote,  the  neigh  of  a  distant  horse  was 
heard,  and,  bending  forward,  be  listened. 

"Thoy  are  on  their  march  I"  he  said. 

"  Whom  f"  said  St.  John,  rising. 

"  Wait ;  you  will  see,"  and  the  stranger  led  the  way  to 
the  open  window. 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  the  mellow  radiance 
slept  peacefully  on  the  roo6  of  the  houaes.  No  sound  dis- 
turbed the  deep  alienee  except  the  murmur  of  the  sea  breeze 
dying  away  in  the  distance. 

But  as  St,  John  and  the  stranger  leaned  forth  and  list- 
ened, a  second  neigh,  much  closer  than  the  first,  was  boma 
on  the  night  wind  to  their  ears. 

Then,  in  the  deep  silence,  a  measured  tramp  was  heard, 
sabers  gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  and  a  body  of  men  ad- 
vanced along  Gloucester  street,  and  turned  into  Palace 
street. 

At  the  head  of  these  men  rode  a  horseman  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  and  it  was  his  animal  which  had  neighed. 

From  then:  lofty  post  the  stranger  and  St.  John  witnessed 
the  silent  advance  of  the  company,  and  soon  saw  a  hght 
glimmer  in  a  window  of  the  palace,  before  which  the  men 
halted. 

"  Ah  1"  said  St.  John,  "  these  are — " 

"  Marines  from  the  schooner  Magdalen,  which  lica  at  GUI'- 
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well's  Ferry  on  James  river,    yonder.     Tbe    horseman 
Captain  Collins." 

"What  is  theii' object ?" 

"  Look  siad  listen,  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  yon 
will  SCO." 

St.  John  leaned  further  oot  and  listened,  a  color  for  the 
fiiBt  time  invading  his  pale  check,  and  his  eyes  ardently 
plunging  into  half  darkness. 

A  colloquy  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  front  of  the  palace, 
but  this  lasted  for  a  few  minutes  only.  Almost  immediate- 
ly the  noise  of  wheels  was  beard,  and  the  chariot  of  Lord 
Duiimore,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  surrounded  by  hia  guards, 
commanded  by  Lindon,  drove  slowly,  and  with  apparent  cau- 
tion, out  of  Palace  street,  and  disappeared  in  the  directioa 
of  Montebello,  the  Governor's  mansion,  some  six  miles  be- 
low Williamsburg. 

"  Do  you  understand  ?"  said  the  stranger,  whose  lips 
an  expression  of  the  moat  withering  scorn  ;  "  do  yon  kno9 
what  that  means,  friend  f " 

"  Speak !" 

"  Ilia  Eicelkncy  flies  to  his  conntry  seat,  leaving 
fiimily  behind  1" 

"Fhes!     What  is  his  fear?" 

"  Listen  and  look  !" 

Aa  the  stranger  spoke,  be  extended  his  hand  in  the  moon- 
light, and  St.  John  saw  tbe  troop  of  men  inarch  to  the  pow- 
der magazine,  rapidly  place  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels  of 
powder  in  carts,  and  then  quickly  retrace  their  steps  ia 
the  direction  from  which  they  had  come. 

"  They  are  disarming  the  town  1"  cried  St.  John,  starting 
up,  and  drawing  his  sword  ;  "  give  the  alai'm,  friend,  or  thoy-i 
will  escape  I" 

And   he  threw  himself  toward   l!io  door,  with  flaal 
eyes,  and  cheeks  crimson  with  passion. 

The  heavy  band  of  the  stranger  violently  arrested 
St.  John  looked  impatiently  at  the  hand  on  his  shonldc 
nt  the  colli  and  collected  face. 
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"  Why  do  you  stop  me  ?"  he  said. 

"  Because  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  forestall  events 
Hud  emharrasa  the  cause." 

"  Embarrass !" 

"  Tea.    Can  you  misuDderstand  f " 

"Speak  I" 

"  That  powder  is,  m  all,  fifteen  half  barrels  of  fifty  pounds 
eaob.  We  have  ten  times  the  amount  safely  stored.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  powder  should  be  removed.  It  was 
foreseen — " 


"  By  myself  and  others.  Were  you  to  arouse  Williams- 
burg now  you  would  oppose  some  frightened  bui-ghere,  half 
asleep,  to  a  band  of  armed  marines,  stimulated  by  dnnk. 
The  result  would  be  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  defeat. 
The  injury  to  the  ca,use  ia,  however,  the  paramount  thing." 

"  Injury  I" 

"  Yes,  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  coolly,  "  I  repeat  that  it 
is  in  the  first  degree  desirable  that  Lord  Dunmore  should 
])erfect  this  outrage.  In  a  week  you  will  understand  me. 
The  powder  is  valueless — the  outrage  is  of  immense  value 
to  the  cause  I  Do  you  not  comprehend  the  cnoriflous  im- 
portance of  this  blow — of  an  armed  encounter  between  the 
Governor  and  the  people,  before  an  overwhelming  force  is 
marched  hither  ?  The  great  masses  busy  themselves  little 
about  abstract  principles,  but  every  one  will  understand  this 
tnidnight  robbery.  In  ten  days  Virginia  ^-ill  thrill  to  her 
remotest  borders  with  wrath  and  indignation.  I  would  not, 
for  the  whole  English  areenal  in  the  Tower,  have  that  pow- 
der obstructed- — ^bave  those  men  molested  !*  Do  you  un- 
derstand now  ?" 

St.  John  fell  back,  mi/rrauiing. 

"  Let  us  now  get  some  sleep,  for  the  events  of  the  mor- 
row will  need  fresh  arms,  perhaps,  friend,"  said  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  it  is  Dunmore  who  plays  our  whole  game  for  us. 
He  is  but  a  tyro  I  for  he's  staked  the  authority  of  his 
*  Hiatorical  Dlustraliooa,  No.  XXXVIII. 
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master  in  Virginia  against  eight  barrels  of  powder, 
lie'Jl  lose!" 

With  which  words  the  stranger  coolly  resumed  his  seat. 

St,  John  retired  to  his  lodgings,  making  an  appointment 
to  meet  the  stranger  at  the  Raleigh  at  Euarise,  and  soon 
the  town  was  aa  giient  as  before. 

The  powder  marauders,  with  their  illuBtrioaa  master,  had 
come  and  gone  as  BiJenlly  aa  shadows. 
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At  Biinnse  the  stranger  and  St.  John  met  in  front  of  tho 
Raleigh,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  powder  had  run  like  wildfire  through  tlia_ 
town. 

AD  Williamabui'g  flew  to  arms. 

Every  moment  the  crowds  at  the  corners  increased,  i 
these  crowds  were  harangued  by  orators  of  the  commoi 
people,  who  sprung  up  thus  in  an  instant,  and  rode  fi 
moment  upon  the  popular  current. 

Esecratious  directed  at  Lord  Dunmore  resounded  upon 
every  side,  and  a  hoarse  murmur,  rising  at  times  into  a  roar, 
indicated  the  depth  of  tho  feeling  which  this  last  outrage 
had  aroused  and  piislied  into  action,  ~ 

As  the  morning  drew  on,  the  crowd  ever  grew  i 
dense  and  more  furious ;  for  it  was  found,  that  in  additio) 
the  muskets  in  the  magazine  had  been  deprived  of  their  looks. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  some  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's council,  in  vain  attempted  to  calm  the  tumult. 

The  people  of  Williamsburg  were  completely  i 
and  liktt  moat  popular  bodies,  only  waited  for  a  leader  f 
proceed  to  acts  of  violeuce. 
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'ITiis  leader  presented  himself  io  tbe  pcraon  of  a  country 
I  sprang  upon  a  biirrei-head  at  tbe  door  of  a 
Bliop  and  announced  that  the  palace  floor  was  covered  with 
mnsketa,  and  that  Lord  Dunraoro  had  hastened  to  Monte- 
betlo  to  arm  his  negroes,  and  the  Shawnee  hostages  brought 
back  from  the  frontier. 

The  intelligenee  fell  hke  fire  upon  gunpowder.  A  hoarse 
roar  issued  fi-om  the  crowd,  and  like  an  immense  wave  of 
the  ocean,  it  surged  toward  the  palace,  which  was  surround- 
ed in  an  ioBtant  by  the  shouting  and  furious  inhabitants. 

At  the  front  gate  stood  his  Excellency's  claariot,  which 
bad  Just  returned  from  MontcbeUo,  and  as  the  multitude 
rushed  toward  the  spot,  Lady  Dunmore  and  her  daughters 
were  just  stepping  into  the  vehicle. 

Before  they  could  do  so,  they  were  jostled  aside  by  some 
of  the  crowd,  and  violent  hands  wore  laid  upon  the  bridles 
of  the  rearing  horses.  The  driver  sat  pale  and  trembling, 
scarcely  able  to  hold  the  reins ;  and  Lady  Dunmore  and 
her  daughters  trembled  too. 

It  was  but  an  instant  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to 
insult. 

A  sword  Sashed  in  the  air — a  vigorous  arm  hurled  back 
the  asa^ants,  who  were  the  mere  fioum  of  the  multitude, 
that  vulgar  froth,  so  to  speak,  which  floats  on  the  purest 
waters — and  looking  up.  Lady  Ditumore  and  her  daughters 
encountei'cd  the  pale  face  of  St.  John,  which  was  cold,  but 
fiery  with  indignation, 

"  Your  ladyship  need  fear  no  violence,"  said  the  young 
man ;  "  myself,  and  Captain  Waters  here,  will  see  that  yon 
are  treated  with  respect.  Before  your  ladyship  is  insulted 
by  any  one,  I  '11  sheathe  my  sword  in  Lis  heart." 

And  cooirDntiiig  the  assailants,  Mr.  St.  John  met  their 
furious  glances  with  a  look  which  indicated  that  he  was 
both  ready  and  willing  to  cari'y  ont  his  threat. 

"  That's   the  word,  Ilarry  my  boy  1"  said  Captain  Wat- 
ers, pushing  through  to  his  side.    "Morbleu/    I'll  stand 
by  you  there — and  her  ladyship  can  proceed." 
18 


Lady  Dunmore,  Btill  trembling,  got  into  the  carriage, 
followed  by  hor  daughters,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  St.  John: 
and  then  tho  crowd  opening,  tlie  chariot  was  permitted  to 
proceed. 

St.  John  exchanged  a  glance  with  young  Lady  Augaab 
■who  thanked  him  with  that  grateful  look  for  hli  devotiot 
But  ho  had  only  rcpmd  her  kindness  to  Blossom,  whet 
child  nearly  fainted,  and  was  cheered  by  the  girl. 

The   crowd    tIjUB  permitted    the  Governor's   femily  1 
depart,  disowning  tho  vulgar  assault  of  the  understi'apperft^ 
but  the  palace  of  tlie  hateful  Governor  remained. 

They  seized  all  the  arms,  which  were  ranged  ia  long  n 
upon  the  floor ;  and  took  prisoner  the  private  secretary  <f 
his  Excellency. 

Captun  Foy  looked  around  him  for  a  moment  like  a 
itifuriatod  tiger— cold,  but  burning  with  rage.    Then  hfl* 
cilmly  went  on  with  his  writing. 

"  My  dear  Foy,"  Boli  Captun  Waters,  as  the  tide  of  in- 
vaders flowed  away,  leaving  them  nearly  alone,  "  do  you 
know  that  you  really  fill  me  with  admiration  ?  ParbUu  t 
wo  seem  vulgar  urchinH  beside  you.  I  recognize  my  su- 
perior; and  rather  than  see  you  assailed  by  the  good  peoplo 
of  the  town,  I  will  die  on  the  threshold  of  your  apart- 
ment," 

"  Thanks,  captain,"  said  Foy  coolly,  "  that  sounds  liko  a 
comrade." 

"  It  sounds  true,  my  dear  Foy.  I  have  no  Idea  of  letting 
some  vulgar  follow  run  you  through.  I  reserve  that  pleas- 
ure for  myself" 

Foy  smiled  sardonically, 

"  I  think,  from  present  appearances,  you  'II  soon  havo  an 
occasion,  captain,"  ho  said;  "events  are  thickening,  and 
the  pen  yields  to  the  HWord.'> 

"  Certainly  it  does,  and  that  'a  right." 

•"  I  agree  with  you." 

"The  sword  will  serve  bis  Excellency  better  than  the 
pen,  eh  ?" 
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"  Such  is  my  opinion,  captain,"  said  Foy,  coolly, 

"You  confess,  then,  tliat  the  goose  quiU 'b  bnt  a  Borry 
tool — that  it  has  not  succeeded  ?" 

"  Succeeded,  captain  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Foy.  It  is  obvious  to  all  now  that  hia 
Excellency's  chief  I'aacal,  Conolly,  took  advantage  of  the 
confiding  disposition  of  bis  lordship,  and  deceived  him; 
that  Lis  Excellency's  treachery  quite  failed." 

"  Captain  Waters — !" 

"My  dear  Foyl"  said  the  captain  with  a  polite  air. 

"It  ia  perilous  to  speak  thus  of  hia  Majesty's  reproaenta- 
tive  1" 

"Representative ! — where?" 

"  In  Williamsburg." 

"  If  you  refer  to  Dunmore,  my  dear  friend,  I  reply 
Biraply  that  he  'a  not  here.  Having  abstracted — I  believe 
that  '8  the  polito  word — our  powder,  his  lordship  is  amusing 
himself  making  fireworks  at  Montebello,  having  doubtless 
forgotten  his  wife  and  daughters," 

"  He  is  still  the  Governor,  sir." 

"  Then  we  are  unfortunate,  for  we  'vc  a  coward  for  a 
ruler.  Come,  do  n't  think  mo  rude,  my  dear  Foy.  I  de- 
clare it  to  be  iny  opinion  that  the  man  who  runs  away  to 
escape  popular  wrath,  and  leaves  his  family  behind  to  meet 
the  shock  which  he  knows  will  come — this  personage,  I  am 
constrained  to  declare,  in  all  simplicity,  a  coward ;  and  that 
is  worse  than  a  traitor.  His  Excellency,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
both." 

"  Captain  Waters,  do  you  consider  it  grateful  to  insult  a 


"Insult  you,  my  dear  Foy,  and  at  present?  I  would 
sooner  cut  off  ray  right  band,  and  have  my  ears  n^ed  to  a 
pillory," 

*'  Well,  sir,  this  insult  to  hia  Excellency  is  an  insult  to 
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The  captain  stood  dunibfoun^lercd  at  thisnev  view, 
the  longer  be  reflected,  the  more  just  did  it  eeem. 

He  drew  back  and  siglied. 

"  My  dear  Foy,"  he  eaid,  "  I  am  absent  this  moming,  and 
that  never  occnrred  to  me.  You  see  I  was  only  jesting,. and 
I  would  n't  hurt  your  feelings  for  tho  world.  My  real  opinion 
of  his  lordship  is  quite  different.  I  regard  him  as  the  modt ' 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  cavalier.  In  all  the  relations  of 
he  shines  preeminent ;  he  touches  nothing  which  he  do 
adorn  ;  tho  Latin  'a  escaped  me,  if  I  over  know  it. 

The  same  sardonic  smile  wreathed  the  corners  of  Fo; 
month. 

"  I  'm  glad  your  real  opinion  of  Lis  Excellency  is  differet 
captain,"  he  said. 

"Different  !  I  should  say  it  was.  Could  yon  think  forij 
moment,  my  dear  comrade,  that  I  attached  any  credit  to  the 
vulgar  rumors  of  the  day  ?  The  idea  of  a  nobleman  being 
guilty  of  treachery  and  cowardice  1  My  amazement  at  this 
charge  is  bo  gi'eat  that  I  fed  as  if  some  one  bad  cuffed  me 
on  my  head !  I  'II  uphold  his  lordship  as  the  grandest  of  his 
order,  and  I'll  cram  down  the  throats  of  his  enemies  their 
nconsations  I" 

A  rather  poor  commentary  upon  tbe  captain's  sincenU 
was  instantly  afforded, 

Tho  crowd  had  taken  all  the  muskets,  disarmed  the  set 
aots,  and  now  they  came  to  the  apartmeut  la  wLicli  F(U| 
was  under  guard,  muttering  "  traitor !"  and  a  variety  ( 
other  criticisms  of  bis  Excellency. 

No  insult  or  violence  was  offered  to  Captain  Foy,  liof^ 
ever,  and  they  even  pei'mitted  him  to  retain  his  papers. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  guard  was  withdrawn,  and  he  vA 
at  liberty.  The  secretary  received  the  intimation  as  coolly 
as  before,  and  continued  his  wi-iting, 

Tbe  palace  and  the  grounds  were  by  this  time  vacated, 
and  another  portion  of  tbe  inhabitants,  who  had  armed  thena^vM 
selves  to  march  and  attack  tho  Magdalen,  and  recover  tl 
powdnTj  returned  to  tUeir  homes. 
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This  moderation  of  the  popular  excitement  was  due  to  the   i 
exortions  of  the  members  of  the  Governor's  council,  who 
earnestly  dissuaded  the  people  from  violence.     They  recom- 
mended a  meeting  of  the  towD  in  its  corporate  cnpacity,  and 
the  jneeting  was  held  at  oace. 

The  result  was  do  address  to  bis  Excellency,  in  which  the  1 
Common  Council  repicsented  that  the  " inhabitants  of  the 
city  had  been  that  morning  exceedingly  alarmed  hy  a  i 
port  that  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  was,  in  the  preced- 
ing night,  while  they  were  sleeping  itt  their  beds,  removed 
from  the  public  magasune  in  the  city,  and  con^'eyed,  under 
an  escort  of  marines,  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  armed 
TOssela  lying  at  a  feiTy  on  James  river  ;"  that  "  the  maga- 
ane  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  of  the  colony,"  for 
arming  the  militia,  "  in  cases  of  invasion  and  insurrection," 
and  they  desired  "  to  be  informed  by  hia  Excellency,  upon 
what  motives  and  for  what  particular  purpose  the  powder    ' 
had  been  carried  off  in  such  a  manner,"  and  ended  by  re- 
questing that  it  might  be  "  immediately  returned  to  tha 
magazine." 

His  Excellency  returned,  verbally,  the  reply,  that  he  had  i 
heard  of  "  an  insurrection  in  a  neighboi-bg  county,"  and 
had  removed  the  powder  to  a  place  of  safety.  Whenever 
it  was  wanted,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  it  should  be  de- 
livered in  half  an  hour.  He  had  removed  it  in  the  night 
time  to  prevent  any  alarm,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
people  were  under  arms ;  he  could  not  trust  them  with  pow- 
der.    That  was  all  the  reply. 

On  the  next  day,  Captam  Collins  and  some  of  his  men  en- 
tered Williamsburg,  and  swaggered  about  the  streets,  and 
in  the  evening  the  captain  and  Foy  rode  to  Montebelio,  re- 
turning at  twilight. 

On  the  nest  morning,  hia  Excellency  sent  word  by  o 
of  the  magistrates  that  "  if  any  insnlt  were  offered  to  Cap-  ] 
tain  Foy,  or  Captain  Collins,  he  would  declare  freedom  to 
the  slaves  and  lay  the  town  in  ashes,"  adding  that  he  could 
easily  depopulate  the  county. 
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Hk  lordship  finding  this  threat  received  without  open 
hittttioiu  of  resistance,  then  retnmed  with  his  goaids  to  "WiJ 
Hamsburg. 

On  the  uoxt  evening,  Captain  Foy  was  proceeding  to- 
ward the  palace  wIicd  be  met  Capt^  Waters. 

"  Have  yoo  beard  tbe  news,  my  dear  friend  ?"  said  Wat- 
era.  J 

"  No,  captain,"  returned  Foy.  J 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  yon.  That  scoundrel.  General  Gage,  whO; 
represents  his  most  Christian  Majesty  in  Boston,  has  removed 
their  powder,  as  his  Ezcelleacy  kindly  did  ours.  Tbe  result 
has  been  a  battle  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  very 
day  that  Ciptain  Collins  marched  to  Williamsburg  and  rob- 
bed tbe  magaane.  Can  you  conceive  of  siicb  a  rascally  co- 
incidenoe,  my  dear  Foy  ?" 

"  Captain  Waters !"  said  Foy,  coloring,  "  are  you  awi 
sir,  that  yon  otter  sedition  ?" 

"Sedition,  my  dear  Foy?"  returned  Waters;  "well, 
believe  all  Williamsburg  is  asasting  me." 

"  All  Williamsburg,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend.  The  Raleigh 's  in  a  flame  from 
tbe  news,  and  it 's  i-apidly  spreading.  As  I  observed,  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  removal  of  the  powder  tbrough- 
ont  America  was  concerted — done  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  home.     Eh  ?  Was  n't  it,  my  dear  Foy 

"  Seek  intelligence  elsewhere.  Captain  Waters,"  said  Foy^ 
passing  on. 

"  Well,  I  Mill,"  said  Captain  Ralph,  smiling ;  "  but  let 
finish,  my  deal'  Foy." 

"  Proceed,  sir." 

"  If  the  removal  of  the  powder  here,  and 
waa  concerted,  yon  see — " 

"  Well,  sir  1" 

"  In  obedience  to  orders  from  London — 
it  was,  sir  I" 
Why,  then,  you  see,  I  am  cleared  from  any  accusatitad 
of  sedition,  wbicli  is  libel,"  said  the  captam.        —     —      - 
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\ency  eaid  he  removed  it  bQcanse  there  was  an  inaurrectioQ    ^H 
in  James  City  county  ;  now,  if  he  really  did  so,  in  obedience     ^H 
to  general  orders,  without  reference  to  the  iuBun'eetlon,  why      ^^ 
it  ia  obvious  that  his  Excellency  has  willfully  lied,  and  the 
coincidence,  as  I  said,  is  in  every  sense  rascaUy.     It 's  no 
libel,  it 's  the  simple  and  plain  truth,  my  dear  Foy !"  ^_ 

Met  thus  by  a  direct  and  unmistakable  insult,  as  gross  aa  ^H 
it  was  pointed,  Foy  advanced  a  step  and  said,  with  a  slight  ^H 
flush  in  his  pale  face,  ^H 

"  Captain  Waters,  do  yon  wish  to  visit  the  Fowey  man-  ^H 
otwar  in  irons  ?"  ^H 

"  Kot  at  present,  my  dear  Foy,"  said  the  captain.  ^^| 

"  Well,  sir,  if  yon  wish  to  avoid  it,  I  advise  you  to  con- 
trol youf  remarks." 

"  What  remarks  ?" 

"  About  his  Excellency." 

"  I  have  said  nothing  wrong." 

"You  have  chai-ged  him  with  ialsehood,  sir — plainly!" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Captain  Foy,  I  think  he  has  been  guilty 
of  that." 

"  Captain  Watei's !" 

"  And  of  cowardice." 

"Sir—!" 

"  Treachery  too,  Foy,"  said  Captain  Waters,  coolly,  "an4 
my  own  opinion  is,  that  you  yourself  have  more  or  less 
to  do  with  both  the  falsehood  and  the  treachery.  Yoa 
see,  I  acc[uit  you  of  the  cowardice  for  old  acquaintance 
sake." 

Foy's  hand  darted  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  thus  di'iven 
like  a  wild  cat  to  the  wall,  by  these  repeated  insnlts,  be 
would  in  an  instant  have  runhcd  upon  his  adversary. 

Before  his  sword,  however,  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  he 
heard  a  voice  say,  "  His  lordship  sends  for  you,  sir,"  and 
turning  round  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  old 
usher  in  black  velvet, 

A  flush  of  rage  and  disappointment  threw  a  lurid  ligbt 
upon  the  secretary's  iitce,  and,  advancing  wUhio.  ^'«tci« 
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of  Waters,  ho  aaid,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  in  a  lowj 
hissing  voice, 

"We  shall  meet  again,  sir,  and  I  '11  wipe  out  the  inEolttfl 
you  have  heaped  upon  me  with  your  heart's  blood,  I  prom- 
ise you  that,  sir  I" 

"  Good,  good,  my  dear  Foy  1"  eaid  the  captain,  cheer<i 
fully ;  "  that  sort  of  talt  really  delights  me  1" 

"  I  'm  glad  you  like  it,  bxi-,"  said  Foy,  pale  with  rage. 

"Like  it?    I  believe  you.    It  sounds  like  the  Bweetei 
winds  of  summer  to  my  ears.     At  last  I  shall  Icam  the  eo^^ 
de  Seinfeia,  and  perhaps  in  return  teach  you  the  cottp  di' 
Watera,  you  see !" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  '11  try  and  end  your  affectation  and  yourj 
boasting  !"■ 

'■' My  affectation !  my  boasting!"  eried  the  captain 
liow  au  old  comrade  does  injustice  to  a  friend!  Ton  think 
I  boast,  you  think  I  affect!  wlien  all  the  time  I'm  moved 
by  a  pure  love  of  art." 

"  Wei!,  air,  I  hope  to  sliow  you  the  art  of  splitting  tongues, 
and  if  I  live  I  'II  perform  that  service  for  you." 

"Split  my  tongue!"  said  the  captain,  cheerfully 
here  the  coincidence  of  genius.    That  is  just  what  I  've  long 
been  wishing  to  do  for  you !    Tour  tongue  is  already  forked 
like  a  snake's,  my  dear  Foy,  but  I  wish  to  improve  it  still 
further !" 

It  seemed  that  Captain  Foy  meditated  again  an  inst 
rush  upon  his  enemy,  but  this  idea  was  at  once  abandoned!) 
With  a  hoarse  growl  he  turned  away. 

"  A  last  word,  my  dear  Foy,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  let  na 
exchange  a  parting  assurnnco  of  regard,  I  have  a  real  af- 
fection for  yourself  and  bis  Excellency,  and  you  may  infonn 
liim  that  in  forty-eight  hours  we  intend  to  knock  his  house 
about  his  ears.  We  are  no  longer  restrained  by  a  sentiment 
of  politeness — the  family  of  his  Excellency  being  absent. 
Perhaps  their  presence  made  him  a  coward,  and,  now  they 
are  gone,  be  may  fight.  He  has  an  elegant-looking  gu.ird, 
and  a  tall,  ugly  captain  thereof,  named  Lindon,  which  I  ro- 
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gret,  as  I  'd  like  to  spoil  hia  beauty.  I  say,  yon  can  inform 
his  Excellency  that  wg  're  coming  to  pay  him.  our  respects, 
our  compliments,  ou  the  issue  of  the  Indian  affair,  and  to 
return  him  our  thanks  for  removing  the  powder  out  of  reaoli 
of  our  slaves.  He  says  we  are  traitors,  and  may  be  cowards 
— well,  'birds  of  a  feather,'  you  know.  "Wo  thmk  his  Ex- 
cellency 'a  admirable  company  for  such  folk  1  Go,  my  dear 
Foy  I  do  n't  keep  hia  Excellency  waiting !  He  is  doubtless 
devising  now  benefits  for  the  colony,  and  needs  your  valu- 
able assistance," 

Foy  walked  away,  shuddering  with  rage,  but  saying  noth- 
ing ;  and  Waters  added,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  disappeared 
around  the  comer, 

"  Gto  oit,  my  dear  scorpion  ;  I'll  soon  draw  your  sting  1 
tlio  hours  are  ripening  !" 

With  these  words,  the  captain  twirled  his  huge  mus- 
tache, and,  with  an  expression  of  radiant  pleasure,  sought 
the  Raleigh,  which,  truly,  was  in  a  flame  with  the  news  of 
Lexington  and  Concord. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 


Instead  of  pausing  to  depict  tho  excitement,  the  agita- 
tion, the  fury,  almost,  of  Williamsburg,  just  informed,  by 
expresses,  of  the  events  in  the  North — -instead  of  dwelling 
upon  this  picture,  which  the  reader  may  very  well  fancy  for 
himself,  let  ua  follow  the  captain,  and  see  where  he  goes. 
Perhaps  we  shall  thus  stumble  npon  something. 

Jnat  at  twilight.  Captain  Waters  mounted  hia  horse,  and,. 
issuing  from  Williamsburg  toward  the  west,  plunged  into 
the  great  forest  as  tho  shades  of  night  descended. 

He  proceeded  silently  through  the  wood  until  he 
the  vicinity  of  the  old   field  school  house,  and  then  di 
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monntiag,  tied  Lis  horso   to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  bdi 
proceeded  on  fast  toward  the  building,  in  which  a 


He  passed  a  natuher  of  horses  tied  like  his  own,  and  soos' 
camo  upon  a  figure  which  advanced  from  the  shadow  of 
tree,  and  hailed  hlTn  : 

" '  Liberty'  'a  the  word,  eli  ?"  said  the  capttun,  shaking 
Mr.  Lugg  by  the  hand.    "  How  many  are  hero.  Lanky  ?" 

"  A  good  many,  captain,"  s^d  Mr.  Lugg,  "  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  just  come," 

"  Captain  Hamiltoo,  say  I  for  I'll  vote  for  him." 

"  What  place  will  yon  take  f  They  speak  of  yon  fo^' 
captmn," 

"  The  rear  guard  next  to  the  enemy,  I  '11  not  go  before-] 
Jack." 

"Well,  captain,  I  wish  they  would  make  mo  quarter-j 
master." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  I'm  terribly  hungry,"  and  Mr.  Lugg  applauded  his  joke^^ 

"  Yon  always  were  that,  you  rascal !"  said  the  capt»i],1 
cheerfully.  "  The  amount  of  bacon,  bread  and  heer  wbidt) 
yon  used  to  cost  me  was  really  immense.' 

"  Oh,  cap'en  ! — that  is,  my  dear  captain,"  said  Mr.  Luj 
correcting  his  defective  pronunciation,  and  raising  his 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  ii-ceholder,  "  we  have  forgottt 
those  early  days,  I  think." 

"  You  have,"  said  the  captain,  twirling    his  mustaohi 
"  and  that  is  the  consequence  of  a  good  action.    It  was 
owing  to  me  that  you  secured  that  incomparable  Donsj-. 
fonnerly  pupil  of  his  Highness,  Mr.  Tag,  in  tliis  veiy  house,; 
and,  after  alJ  my  lies  on  that  occasion,  you  wish  to  forget " 

"  Oh,  no,  captain  1"  said  Mr.  Lugg,  with  earnestness, 
"  I  '11  never  forget  all  your  goodness.  Donsy  is  a  good 
wife,  and  I  owe  ray  getting  her  to  you." 

"  Very  well,  Scaramouche,  that  is  hone 
next  week  to  see  the  juvenile  Lankys, 
knot  heads  7" 
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"  Oh,  captain  1  but  yon  talked  of  Tag." 

"  Tes," 

"  Well,  be  'b  in  there,"  said  Mr.  Lugg,  pointing  to  the  | 
school  house. 

"  You  do  n't  Bay  so  I    A  pedagogue  ?" 

"He  was  a  soldier,  you  know,  once." 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  rascal.  Well,  well,  it  'a  a  good  Mga  j 
when  tbe  liff-raff  adhere  to  a  cause.  It  proves  that  they  I 
think  we're  going  to  succeed." 

"  He  talks  mighty  big,"  said  Mi',  Lugg. 

"And  will  walk  big  until  the  enemy  comes  along,  when 
he'll  run,"  with  which  words  Captain  Waters  proceeded  to 
the  school  bouse. 

About  twenty  men  were  assembled  there — and  Uncle 
Jimmy  Doubleday  presided.  Around  him  were  grt 
Mr,  Jack  Hamilton,  Mr.  Tag,  and  a  variety  of  gentlemen, 
and  In  the  corner  a  sable  personage  with  goggle  eyes  and 
clad  ia  an  enormous  coat,  squatted  down,  and  moved  hia 
midnight  fingers  to  and  fro  on  a  fife. 

Uncle  Jimmy  opened  the  meeting,  which  had  waited,  ap- 
parently, only  for  the  captain,  with  an  address  setting  for^ 
its  object. 

At  that  primitive  period  there  yx^ere  no  shoit-hand  report-  ] 
ers,  and  we  regret  our  inability  to  present  more  than  tbo4 
heads  of  his  discourse. 

The  late  outrage — the  designs  of  England — the  schemes 
of  Dunmore — the  public  excitement — the  march  of  Patrick 
Henry  on  Williamsburg,  with  the  men  of  Hanover,  which 
the  company  now  organizing  was  going  to  join— the  duty 
of  good  citizens — the  blow  that  was  to  be  struck,  now  or 
never — this  was  the  train  of  Uncle  Jimmy's  remarks.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  very  acceptable  to  the  meeting;  for 
when  the  old  gentleman  made  a  final  flonrisb  with  his 
glasses,  and  sat  down,  a  murmur  of  applause  followed. 

The  gentlemen    then  rose  and  pledged  tbemsclvt 
different  numbers  of  men,  to  meet  at  the   rendezvous  the 
next  day.    Then  tliey  nrocceded  to  tho  election  of  officers. 
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Captain  Waters  declared  that  he  should  vote  for  Haiiul>{ 

ton,  peremptorily  refusing  to  command. 

He  was  urged  to  change  his  determination ;  hat  refoBing^i 
the  meeting  elected  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  returned  thanks. 

Other  officers  were  then  chosen,  and  lastly,  the  qne3tion<| 

of  the  commissariat  waa  raised. 

At  this  juncture — says  the  worthy  author — onr  old  and 
esteemed  fiiend,  Mr.  Tag,  slowly  rose  from  his  seat.  Age 
bad  not  dimmed  him  in  the  least,  or  the  pedagogue  rostrum 
staled  his  infinite  vanity.  He  was  still  the  brilliant  mixture 
of  the  soldier  and  the  schoolmaster,  the  podagogne  and  the 
politician,  the  civilian  and  the  warrior.  Like  Uiyases,  the 
worthy  Tag  had  seen  many  "  climates,  councils,  govcm- 
ments" — and  if  not  "  honored  of  them  all,"  had  at  least 
been  noticed,  if  't  were  only  at  a  cart-tail. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  worthy  Tag  desired  the 
commissariat.  He  made  a  speech,  declaring,  of  course, 
that  he  could  not  accept  it.  He  finally  relented,  however, 
and  announced  that  if  his  friends  chose  to  confer  the  offica 
upon  him,  he  slioald  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  it ;  devo- 
tion to  the  public  weal  being  the  first  passion  of  his  son]. 
His  friend — he  might  almost  say,  bis  noble  friend — Oaptain 
Waters,  knew  that  he  was  experienced  in  such  things ;  and 
otlen,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  they  had  slept  together,  in 
the  nest  couch  he  was  soiry  to  say,  to  that  viper,  CaptMD 
Fo}-.  He  had  always  distrusted  that  man — from  the  first 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  villain.  In  those  complicated  and  en- 
tangled secret  schemes  which  to  the  everlasting  shame  of 
the  English  government.  Lord  Dunmore,  with  this  man, 
had  projected" 

Here  symptoms  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
developed  themselves. 

Mr.  Tag  thoi'efore  cut  short  bis  remarks  hy  saying  that 
if  the  commissariat  wm  bestowed  upon  him,  he  should  he 
much  fl.ittered.  And  then  he  sat  down  in  the  spot 
ho  and  Lanky  had  encountered  each  other  in  old  days, 
sword  against  tonga. 


1 
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Lanky  was  opposed  to  him  now,  and  Lanky  wiia  elected, 

"  Mas'  Tag  did  n't  do  it  ilat  time — he  did  u't,"  issued  in  a 
murmur  of  triumph  from  the  comer;  "tread  od  my  coat- 
tail,  and  knock  me  down  and  lam  me — berry  glad  to  hear, 
it,  Mas'  Tag  1" 

Having  made  this  remark,  aotlo  voce,  Mr.  Crow  subsided 
into  sileuce  and  darkness,  running  his  fingers  along  the  fife 
and  grinning. 

The  meeting  Lad  now  concluded  its  business,  and  soon  it 
rose. 

They  had  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  early  the  next  day, 
at  Banks'  cross-roads, 

"  Marbltu.  /"  said  the  captaiu,  as  he  rode  away  with  Ham- 
ilton ;  "  'tis  strange  how  tbo  sight  of  that  building  affected 
rac.     Yon  know,  Jack,  it 's  an  old  acquaintance  1" 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  sigliing  and  smiling,  "  you  miiat 
have  observed  that  amid  all  the  excitement,  I  was  quiet — in 
the  midst  of  tho  enthusiasm,  I  was  thoughtful.  Do  yoa 
know  why  ?" 

"Tellmc." 

"  Because  I  was  often  there  in  the  inerry  old  days  wbenl 
was  courting  Henrietta,  you  know,  Jack,"  said  the  captain 
smiling,  and  raising  his  fine  and  martial  face  in  the  moon- 
light. "  It  was  there  that  I  remember  leaning  through  the 
window,  and  swearing  back  at  Tag,  when  I  went  to  get 
Donsy  for  Lanky  Lugg.  It  was  there  that  the  noble  Lanky 
fought — an  encounter  whicb  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness, and  whisk  away  the  maiden  Donay  in  my  chaiiot,  in 
defiance  of  his  excellency,  Mr.  Tag,  who  had  threatened  to 
whip  faer,  and  made  her  cry,  Fattb !  Lanky  acted  like  a 
hero  that  day,  and  would  have  demolished  his  enemy,  but  I 
held  him  back.  Strange  how  vivid  all  is!  And  now  the 
clownish  boy  is  married  to  the  crying  girl ;  and  a  new 
generation  thrusts  the  schoolmaster  aside,  and  bestows  its 
trust  on  the  scholars.  That 's  what  I  call  the  long  result  of - 
time — and  I  tliink  my  mustache  is  growing  gray  I" 


\ 
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The  jovial  soldier  laughed  as  he  spoke,  but  be  sighed,  too. 
Tbere  is  no  one  but  feels,  at  times,  this  regret  for  the  past 
— who  does  not  gild  thus  the  days  that  are  dead  ? 

"  Well,  well,  mon  ami,"  added  the  soldier,  "  all  that  '8 
gone,  and  the  new  days  are  here — also  a  new  generation. 
Let  T18  act,  and  not  meditate.  We  're  to  meet  in  the  n 
ing  at  Banks'  cross-roads,  where,  formerly,  I  encountered 
William  Efiingham,  Esq.  Well,  I  think  there  'U  be  a  real  i 
fight  this  time — if  not  at  the  cross-roads,  elsewhere.  Let 
us  hope  BO,"  and  the  friends  rode  on  throngh  the  moonlight. 


CHAPTER    LXXYII. 


YOUNG     SPY. 


The  last  pci'son  to  leave  the  school  house  was  Uncle  Jin; 
my  Doubleday,  and  the  old  scboolmaster  saw  that  all  waa 
secure  before  he  departed. 

Ho  tiled  all  the  shutters,  set  back  the  benches,  and, 
finally,  took  the  light  and  proceeded  toward  the  door. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  voice  behind  him  made 
him  suddenly  start : 

"  Ob,  Uncle  Jimmy  1  Uncle  Jimmy !  do  n't  lock  me  in !" 
said  the  voice,  and  Mr,  Paul  Efiingham  appeared  from  be- 
hind a  desk  in  the  comer  where  this  worthy  had  concealed 
himself. 

"Toul"  said  Uncle  Jimmy,  holding  up  hia  hands,  "yoa 
here,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Uncle  Jimmy.  Was  it  wrong  ?  I  'm  a  patriot, 
you  know,  and  wanted  to  hear,"  and  Mr.  Paul  approached 
the  pedagogue  with  a  winning  smile,  bent  upon  obtaining  a 
fill!  pardon. 

As  for  Uncle  Jimmy,  he  gazed  with  austere  suiprtse  upon 
the  youthful  patriot,  and  then,  shaking  bis  bead — 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  what  impelled  you  to  this  highly 
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reprehensible  course  ?  Tonng  man,  what  did  you  do  it  for  ? 
More  tljan  one  man  and  boy  have  hnng  for  being  spies. 
What,  sir,  was  your  object  ?" 

"  I  'm  a  patriot,  you  know,  Uncle  Jimmy,"  said  the  young 
spy,  "  and  Jim  Crow  told  me  you  all  were  to  meet  here." 

"  You  were  present  all  the  time  ?" 

"  Tes,  sir."  ,  J 

"  And  your  parents  I  yourparentsi  young  man,  who  arol 
now  ansioua  about  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  often  ride  out  in  the  evening,  and  it's  not  late. 
You  know,  TJncte  Jimmy,  I  was  bound  to  know  every  thing, 
I  was.  I  'm  a  patriot,"  and  Sir.  Paul  assumed  a  wheedling 
smile  which  made  Uncle  Jimmy  turn  aside  his  head  and 
smile,  too. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  turning  again,  ^th  austere  dig- 
nity, to  Paul,  "  you  have  acted  with  exti-aordinary  fi'cedom 
on  this  occasion.  If  I  do  not  puniah  you,  't  'ia  from  regard 
for  your  worthy  parents.  Go,  sir,  and  be  home  immedi- 
ately; as  for  our  affaii-s,  we  can  trust  you,  and   let  me 

"  Trust  me,  Uncle  Jimmy  1"  cried  Paul,  raising  bis  head  ; 
"  I  should  say  you  can  1  I  'm  the  captain  of  the  Cornstalk 
regiment,  sir — I  am  I"  and  Paul  placed  his  band  upon  bis 
left  hip  with  great  dignity. 

"Well,  my  child,"  said  Uncle  Jimmy,  much  mollified, 
"  I  doubt  not  't  is  a  patriotic  company.    Go,  now, 
never  repeat  this  indiscretion." 

"I'm  going  right  oif.  Shag's  tied  under  an  oak  in  thtf] 
woods,"  said  Paul ;  "but  I  say.  Uncle  Jimmy." 

"  Well,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Is  Banks'  cross-roads  the  place  of  meeting  ?" 

"  Yes,  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"I  just  wanted  to  know,"  said  Paul,  mysteriously. 
"  Good  night,  ITncle  Jimmy.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  holiday  to-morrow  ;  wo  all  are,  and  Blossom 
s  you  're  very  good." 

"  S/ie  certainly  is,  Paul." 
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"  Yes,  lir,"  replied  Paul,  patting  on  his  hat ;  "  she  'a  a 
real  patriot,  she  is.  Our  imioi],  Unde  Jimmy,  will  be  a 
happy  one,  and  you  flhall  bo  invited.  Now  good  night,  b1 
With  these  words  Mr.  Paul  bowed  with  dignity,  and,  with 
extreme  cGreniony,  disappeared. 

Uncle  Jimmy  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  s 
smile  diffnsed  itself  over  the  old  features. 

"Oh,  he's  a  proud  one,  is  Paul,"  siud  Unole  Jimmy. 
"  With  what  an  air  ho  touched  his  little  hat  I  how  high  lie 
carried  bis  bead  I  bow  grand  be  walked  I  That  boy  would 
raarob  into  the  cannon's  mouth,  I  think !  I  have  never 
seen  his  equal." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  admiration,  Uncle  Jimmy 
locked  the  school  house  and  proceeded  homcwai'd.  The 
forest  was  again  silent,  save  for  the  hooting  of  a  fuw  owls 
and  the  notes  of  the  whipjioorwill,  and  the  inoou  soared 
aloft  ill  triumph. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 


QENXtUL    EFPINQUAU    IS   CAIHtlUD   OFF  BY  A   CliASIOT. 


On  the  morning  after  the  nocturnal  meeting,  and  about 
ton  o'olook,  a  company  of  youths,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in 
uumbcr,  were  assembled  in  a  glado  of  the  forest,  not  far 
tVoin  Banks'  cross-roads. 

A  huge  oak  stretched  its  wide  aims  over  their  heads,  and 
a  hamper,  containing  n  variety  of  eatables,  was  reposing  on 
the  mossy  roots  of  the  oak. 

It  was  the  spot  where  in  former  times  the  old  Cornstalk 
regiment  had  paraded,  and  pio-niccd — where  the  noble  sol- 
i1i(;rs  had  Leon  oheorod  by  the  presence  of  the  fair — where 
Mr.  Ciow  gamboled — where  the  drum-head  court  martial 
bad  boon  rapidly  dispersed  by  the  itrspiriling  notes  of  the 
Bowling  Oroen  banjo. 
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Thatwaa  a  peaceful  parade,  ho  we  vor,  and  the  only  fatal'l 

wenpona  were  the  eyes  of  Kate  Effingham  ami  licr  friends--' 
the  only  victimB,  Master  Willie,  and  his  rival,  Tom  Alston, 

But,  since  the  good  year  of  '63,  many  tblnga  had  takeo^l 
place,  and  now  tlie  great  Cornstalk  regiment  asBOmbleJif 
anew,  with  far  other  designs  than  peaceful  festivals. 

Master  Paul  Effingham  stood  upon  ii  stump  and  harangued 
Ills  foUowoi-S.  His  remarks  were  to  the  eflect  that  at  last 
the  day  of  liberty  had  dawned,  that  Virginians  would  never 
be  slaves,  and  to  prevent  this  result  he  besought  his  asaod- 
atea  to  enter  into  the  war  with  vigor.  -I 

A  cheer  greeted  these  observations,  and  the  youthful  fol* 
lowers  of  the  young  patriot  rallied  round  him,  and  declared 
that  they  were  ready. 

They  were  of  all  ages  under  Hfteen  and  above  eight,  and 
were  armed  with  old  guna,  which  were  &rtoo  heavy  for 
them,  and  should  have  been  left  at  home  for  their  fathers, 
from  whom  the  weapons  had  been  filched. 

Captain  Effingham  formed  his  men  into  a  line,  and  then 
separated  this  line  into  companies  of  three. 

Then  the  order  was  given  to  march — upon  the  hamper. 

The  soldiers  obeyed  this  order,  acquiescing,  apparently,  S.4 
the  opinion  of  their  chief,  that  before  they  joined  the  foroeB- J 
marchhig  on  'Williamaburg,  nature  would  call  for  refresh- 1 

Guns  were  therefore  abandoned,  hats  cast  on  the  grounc^l 
and  the  Cornstalk  regiment  attacked  the  hamper  with  greatfl 
valor. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  basket  was  emptied,  and  turned  J 
with  its  top  upon  the  ground. 

Captain  Effingham  finished  a  bun  with  dignity,  and  OP- 
dered  his  men  to  their  anna.  The  ranks  were  immediately 
formed.  Captain  Effingham  made  another  speech,  and  then 
the  noble  regiment,  full  of  ardor  and  patriotism,  set  forward, 
at  a  quick  step,  toward  Banks'  cross-roads. 

Jiut  alas  I  for  the  designs  of  the  patriots.  They  had  jnst  -I 
reached  the  highway,  and  were  marching  in  fine  ordei 
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when  a  chnriot  rolled  toward  them,  and  this  chariot,  when  ] 
it  reaohed  a  point  just  abreast  of  them,  suddenly  paused. 

Captain  Paul  gave  the  order  to  present  arms,  which  waa  | 
obeyed  with  soldierly  preciaioo. 

But  alas  I 

From  the  window  of  the  chariot,  a  f^  head  was  thrust,  I 
and  Master  Paul  recognized  his  mother. 

The  young  patriot's  conntenanco  fell,  and  his  chin  aaht  J 
aded  on  his  breast.  Arrested,  thus,  in  his  march,  the  regU  J 
ment  trod  upon  his  heels. 

"  Ob,  Paul  I"  said  Madame  Clare,  "  where  in  the  world  J 
are  you  going  f " 

"To  fight  the  enemy,  mamma,"  returned  Paul,  with  a  I 
groan.  "  We  are  going  to  Banks'  cross-roads,  the  place  of  1 
meeting." 

"  Oh,  my  son,  what  an  idea !"  said  his  mother.  "  How  j 
could  you  ?" 

"A  patiiot  must  do  his  duty,  mamma,"  siud  Paul,  met  I 
fully. 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  his  mother;  "but  you  are  much 
too  young.  You  distress  me  very  much  by  these  freaks, 
Paul  I  Come,  now,  and  do  not  make  mo  feel  badly.  Come 
into  the  caiiiage,  and  go  home,  my  son." 

It  was  long  before  Paul  would  consent  to  this,  and  mora 
than  one  "  noble  tear,"  as  says  the  poet,  bedewed  his  youth- 
ful eyes  at  his  disappointment.     Had  the  command  come 
from  any  other  than  his  own  mother,  it  is  probable  that    | 
Captain  Paul  would  have  summoned  his  men  to  the  rcscne ; 
but  it  was  the  Toice  of  a  beloved  parent  which  besought  ' 
him;  it  waa  the  wish  of  one  to  whom  he  had  over  paid  oba-  ] 
dience  which  arrested  him.     He  turned  a  last  look  of  agony 
on  his  soldiers,  and  obeyed.  I 

"About,  face  I  my  friends,"  said  Captain  Paul,  witli  dig-  ^ 
nity.    "  The  commands  of  our  superiors  must  be  obeyed. 
It  is  proper  that,  as  your  captiun,  I  should  set  you  the  ex- 
ample of  obodienee,  and  I  must  leave.    Tom  Jones,  you  can 
march  the  regiment  back,"  with  which  words  Captm  Paul 
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slowly  entered  the  carriage,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  cried  as 
it  drove  away, 

Onco  deprived  of  their  noble  and  courageous — once  left 
alone  without  him  who  was  the  soul  of  their  action— once 
paralyzed  thus,  and  left  desolate — the  Cornstalk  regiment 
no  longer  aspired ;  they  do  longer  had  the  heart  to  march 
forward ;  they  disbanded,  broke  into  groups,  and  went  off  _ 
to  play  at  something  else  than  "  soldiering."  I 

The  battle  was  not  to  have  them  in  its  tumult. 

I  liavo  paused  thus,  our  worthy  author  says,  on  the  very 
brink  of  great  events  to  relate  this  little  comedy  of  the  past. 
Why  not  ?  It  is  not  only  in  the  immense  events  of  history 
that  the  thoughtful  mind  looks  to  see  the  picture  of  the 
times.  The  coloiing  of  the  bud  is  often  brighter  and  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  flower.  What  I  aim  at  in  my 
chronicle  is  a  picture  of  the  mbds  of  men  in  old  days ;  the 
movements  of  boys  even  ari'est  and  absorb  me.  What 
I  've  told  is  a  veritable  incident,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
our  notice.  The  child  is  the  germ  of  the  man,  and,  just  as 
the  character  of  the  seed  determines  the  plant,  so  does  the 
character  of  the  boy  make  the  gray  beard's.  The  children 
whom  wQ  have  seen  thus  ardently  on  their  march  were 
those  who  nursed  the  yonng  republic  in  its  infancy— who 
braced  their  arms  around  it  in  the  storm  which  came  across 
the  seas  to  shake  it.  They  stood  around  its  cradle  tike  a 
phalanx  of  steel-clad  warriors,  and  some  of  them  fought  for 

it  at  Yorktown.     At  sixteen,  my  friend  Judge  B *  was 

captain  of  a  company ;  and  almost  before  the  beard  of  man- 
hood decked  his  face,  our  noble  Washington  was  in  charge 
of  the  whole  border.  The  mind  ripened  quickly  in  those 
days,  and  bloomed  early ;  it  was  a  noble,  and  chivalrous, 
and  high  nature  which  thus  filled  the  breasts  of  children. 
The  roar  of  revolution  made  them  old  ;  they  were  educated 
by  Ilenry  and  Washington  !  For  myself,  there  is  nothing 
connected  with  that  period  void   of  interest.    I  listen  to 
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tbe  great  voices  in  council ;  I  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
striplings,  too.  I  see  the  great  look  on  the  stern  brow  of 
the  warrior ;  I  see,  also,  the  flush  on  the  cheeks  of  the  boys. 
In  the  great  panorama  of  the  revolutionary  story  there  is  no 
figure  unworthy  of  attention.* 


CHAPTER    LXXTX. 

THK    JIAKCn    OF    TUB    nAHOVKEIANS   ON  WILLIAMSBnSG, 

Tub  removal  of  the  gunpowder  from  the  raagaziQe  ii 
Wiiliamsburg  sent  a  thrill  of  inilignatioo  throughout  Vir- 

;  outrage — the  keystone  fin- 
ishing the  arch  of  oppression — tlie  final  blow  at  those 
liberties  which  so  long  had  been  insidiously  attacked  by 
Dunmoro. 

In  every  county  tbe  inhabitants  hastened  to  pass  resolu- 
tions upon  tbe  outrage.  Many  of  these  have  been  preserved 
— otters  lost,  or  not  recorded ;  but  what  wc  have  are 
enough  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  period. 

Afitelia  county,  William  Archer,  chairman,  resolved, 
first,  on  a  genera!  muster  of  the  militia ;  next,  that  each 
member  of  the  committee  should  provide  "  half  a  pound  of 
gunpowder  and  one  pound  of  lead,  a  stand  of  arras  and  am- 
munition ;"  and  John  Tabb  and  Everard  Meade  were  ap- 
pointed to  purchase  "  eight  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  lead."  Thus 
Amelia  alone  furnished  to  the  cause  more  powder  than  the 
magazine  had  contained  when  it  was  robbed, 

2^&B  Kent  cowity  resolved  that  the  removal  of  the  pow- 
der was  "  arbitrary,"  the  goi'eruor's  answer  "  evaave,"  that 
the  rest  of  his  lordship's  conduct  proved  him  "  an  enemy 
*  Historical  Uluatralions,  No.  XXSIX, 
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of  liberty  and  a  zealoua  Bupporter  of  tyranny  and  deepotiain 
over  the  people  who  had  the  nahappiiiess  to  live  under  his 
government."  To  this  was  added  a  resolution  to  raise  in- 
stantly a  company. 

Gloucester  county  declared  the  reply  of  the  goveruor 
"  unsatisfactoiy,  disreepectfal,  and  evasive,"  and  offered 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling  for  three  hundred  pounds  of 
gunpowder  manufactured  in  Virginia ;  fifty  pounds  sterling 
for  manufactures  of  woolen. 

King  William  county  contributed  ono  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  to  the  suffering  citizens  of  Masaachn- 

Sussex  county  declared  the  removal  of  the  powder  "  an 
act  conceived  in  secrecy  and  brought  fortli  in  darkness," 
and  that  the  governor,  by  his  action,  had  "  forl'eited  all  title 
to  the  confidence  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia."  The 
members  of  the  meeting  promised  to  use  every  endeavor  to 
enlist  volunteers. 

Bedford  county  offered  ten  pounds  sterling  for  twenty- 
five  pounds  oi  sulphur. 

I'rince  George  cou?ity  organized  a  committee  of  intelli- 
gence, whose  duty  it  was  to  communicate  with  other  coun- 
ties. 

Henrico  county  declared  the  removal  of  the  powder  "  an 
msult  to  every  freeman  in  this  county" — an  action  which 
they  viewetl  with  "  detestation  and  abhorrence." 

AlAeinarle  county  spoke,  in  a  letter,  of  the  independent 
company,  to  Colonel  Washington  ; 

"The  company  of  Independents,"  they  said,  "  will  attend 
in  Wiliiamsbarg  properly  eqnipped  and  prepared  to  enforce 
an  immedmt^  delivery  of  the  powder,  if  not  to  be  obtained 
otherwise,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  The  captain  of  the  com- 
pany signed  hia  name  GharUa  Zeieis. 

These  old  leaves  of  the  past  have  been  preserved  for  us ; 
the  action  of  the  other  counties  is  lost.  What  it  was  we 
know  perfectly,  for  the  whole  land  was  in  arms,  and  the 
Valley  especially,  on  fire.     Old  ^edei-ick^  ever  the  fore- 
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most  where  the  issue  was  one  of  blood,  became  the  r^ly- 
ing  point  for  the  companies  of  tho  West.  For  half  a 
century,  nearly,  the  town  of  Winchester  had  been  the 
heart  of  tlic  West — the  sentinel  of  liberty — and  Washing- 
ton bad  lived  there,  sending  from  this  center  his  voice  of 
good  cheer  to  the  whole  border.  It  was  now  to  be  the 
rendezvous  of  men  bent  on  attacking  another  enemy  thaa 
the  savages — to  send  forth  its  blood  as  before. 

£Vederickahurg  lastly  took  that  action  which  has  madg 
her  80  famous — surrounding  her  brows  with  a  halo  of 
gloiy.  The  men  of  Frodericksbarg  declared  that  tbey 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Virginia,  and  of 
her  sister  colonies,  "  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  ourselves  and 
onr  fortunes."  And  at  the  bottom  of  this  declaration  was 
written   in   large  letters,    "  god   sate   tite    libekttgs  of 

AMERICA  I" 

A  week  after  the  removal  of  the  powder,  seven  hundred 
men,  completely  equipped,  were  assembled  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Jeady  to  marcli  upon  tbe  capital.  Among  these 
were  the  "  Culpepper  Minute  Men,"  in  their  green  himting 
shirts,  hats  crowned  with  buck-tails,  and  belts  stuck  round 
with  tomahawks  and  knives.  On  their  breasts  were  in- 
scribed, in  white  letters,  Keniy's  words,  "libekty  oa 
death  ;"  and  their  banner  had  for  device,  a  coiled  up 
rattlesnake,  with  the  words  "Don^t  tread  on  me!^  be- 
neath. 

Thus  the  whole  State  was  fuUy  aroused,  and  tbe  East 
and  West  ready  to  march  ;  when  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Randolph  of  tbe  council  reached  Fredericksburg. 

This  letter  declared  that  bis  Excellency  bad  solemnly 
promised  tliat  the  affair  of  tho  powder  should  bo  fiUly 
accommodated. 

The  deliberation  of  the  volunteers,  upon  the  reception  of 
this  letter,  was  long  and  excited  ;  and  when  tho  vote  was 
taken,  opinions  were  found  to  be  nearly  equally  divided. 
At  first,  the  men  were  fixed  in  their  oiiginal  purpose  ;  and 
the  fourteen  companies  of  light  borse,  then  encamped  near 
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at  haDcl,  were  arclently  eipecting  the  order  to  march, 
Peace  eoonsela  prevailed  finally,  however,  by  &  single  vote, 
and  expresses  were  sent  off  to  Caroline,  Fredeiick,  Berks- 
ley,  Shenandoah,  and  other  counties,  to  inform  them  of  the 
arrangement. 

The  volunteers  then  dispersed,  entering  into  a  mutual 
pledge  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  whenever  the 
standard  was  raised. 

That  moment  was  not  delayed.- 

The  troops  separated  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  On  the  2d 
of  May,  Patrick  Henry  summoned  the  Independent  Com- 
pany of  Hanover,  to  meet  him  at  New  Castle,  on  the 
Pamunkoy,  in  the  same  coanty. 

Henry  had  seen,  with  bitter  regret,  the  action  of  the 
troops  on  the  reception  of  the  letter  conveying  the  false 
promises  of  Dunmore — he  had  estimated  those  piomises  at 
their  just  value — ho  saw  with  anguish  that  the  moment 
when  the  whole  land  was  aroused,  was  Ukely  to  pass  by 
unimproved. 

He,  too,  had  hdled  the  affair  of  the  powder  as 
valnable  blessing  to  the  cause  in  which  his  whole  soul  waS 
wrapped.  For  ten  years  he  had  been  endeavoring  to 
arouse  Virginia  to  armed  resistance,  and  thus,  Dunmore  in 
committing  this  robbery,  had  cooperated  with  him,  and 
aided  him.  But  now  this  same  man  was  about  to  disarm, 
with  a  promise,  those  men  whom  he  had  armed  by  an  out- 
rage. A  smile  and  a  pTOmise  which  he  never  intended  to 
keep,  would  delay  the  attack  until  an  overwhelming  force 
was  marched  into  Virginia. 

Henry  had  thus  no  sooner  heard  of  the  action  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, as  we  have  said,  than  he  hastened  to  aasembll 
the  men  of  Hanover.  To  give  more  solemnity  to  his  act, 
he  also  convened  the  county  committee  which  had  just 
separated. 

They  assembled  in  mass  at  his  summons,  and  the  orator 
addressed  them  with  all  the  powers  of  his  wonderful  elo- 
quence.   In  his  burning  words,  the  fields  of  Concord  and 
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Lexington  rose  vividly  before  the  auditors,  floating  in  the 
blood  of  Americans ;  with  pas^oonte  vehemence  he  stripped 
from  the  miDisterial  designs  their  garb  of  concealment,  of 
^edons  promises  and  protestations,  and  showed  them  in  all 
their  deformity.  He  declared  that  now  or  never — when 
this  last  outrage  of  Dimmore  was  still  hot  in  the  minds  of 
all — that  now  or  never  the  blow  must  be  struck.  He  endei 
by  asldcg  who  would  accompany  him  to  Willianieburg,  t 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  powder. 

"  Tbo  meeting  was  in  a  flame,"  says  the  historian  ; 
Captain  Samuel  Meredith  redgning  the  command  of  thafl 
Independents,  Heory  was  unanimously  chosen  tbeir  leadCT'^i^ 
Captain  Meredith  takmg  the  post  of  lieutenant." 

The  company  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mon,J 
and  at  once  commenced  its  march  for  Williamsburg. 

Forty-eight  hours  afterward  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire 
and  five  thousand  men  were  on  tbeir  way  to  join  HenryJI 

Let  ns  not  anticipate,  however. 

A  body  of  sixteen  men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Parkol 
Ooodall,  ensign  of  tbo  "  IndependeutJi,"  was  detached  acrosa 
the  river  into  the  coonty  of  Miiiff  and  Queett,  to  demand 
from  the  king's  receiver-general,  there  residing,  the  value 
of  the  powder,  about  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  J 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Richard  CoivA 
bin,  tbo  receiver-general,  was  opposed  to  the  cause  of  I 
liberty.  Doubtless,  hko  many  othoi-s,  it  so  happened  tliati 
he  held  an  office  under  the  vice-regal  government  at  tbia  I 
crisis,  and  hoped  for  a  peaceful  redress  of  grievanoos.  I 

The  ordera  to  Colonel  Goodall  were  to  demand  the  value  ] 
of  the  powder,  and,  if  this  were  refused,  to  take  Colond  1 
Corbin  prisonei',  and  bring  him  "  with  all  possible  respeot  1 
and  tenderness,"  to  Doncastle'a  Ordinai'y,  about  sisteoa  J 
miles  above  Williamsburg,  I 

The  detachment  crossed  the  river  on  the  same  adernoon,! 
about  twilight,  and  proceeded  toward  "Lancvillo"  on  the  I 
Matapony,  the  residence  of  the  receiver,  which  they  reached  1 
nearly  at  midnight.  I 
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Colonel  Goodall,  with  tliat  coarteBy  which  characterized 
the  men  of  his  period,  determined  not  to  arouse  the  family 
until  daybreak,  reflecting  tliat  this  noctamal  assault  upon 
ladies  in  their  beds  would  be  exceedingly  terrifying.  He 
therefoK  stationed  guards  aromid  the  dwelling,  and  citlmly 
waited  for  the  daylight. 

At  daybreak,  the  ladies  of  the  family  appeared,  not  with- 
out terror  at  the  sight  of  the  patrol,  and  to  the  courteous 
demand  of  the  coionel,  replied,  tbat  the  receiver  was  in 
Williamsburg.  If  this  declai-ation  was  doubted,  however, 
the  house,  tbey  said,  was  open  to  a  search. 

Colonel  Goodall  replied  courteously  that  sncb  a  proceeding 
was  wholly  nnneccasaiy  ;  that  Mrs.  Corbin's  assurance  was 
enough.  And  then,  without  taking  the  proSered  refresh- 
ments, ordered  his  men  to  continue  their  way  to  the  Ordi- 
nary, where  they  were  to  join  Henry. 

The  main  body  had  proceeded  through  Hanover,  and  a 
portion  of  New  Kent,  passing  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  old  Custia  mansion,  called  the  "  White  House," 
where  Washington  was  married,  and  ever  increasing  aa 
they  rolled  on  like  a  flood,  bad  reached  finally  Doncastle'a 
Ordinary. 

Here  at  this  tavern,  which  was  also  in  New  Kent,  near 
thfl  boundaries  of  James  City,  Colonel  Goodall  joined  Jiis 
chief  J  and  here  the  company  halted  to  refresh  themselves. 


I 
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CHAPTER    LXXX. 


THB     HEKTING     AT 


At  the  moment  when  Colonel  Patrick  Henry  arrived 
with  his  troop  in  front  of  Doncastle's  Ordinary,  the  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  John  Hamilton  made  their 
appearance,  at  full  gallop,  coming  to  meet  them, 
19 
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In  a  ftiw  moments  tlio  two  troops  had  disraoimtcd — a  host 
of  negroes  ran  to  bait  their  weary  horeea — and  the  men  of 
Colonel  Henry  and  Captain  Hamilton,  respectively,  pro- 
ceeded to  fraternize  and  exchange  congratulations. 

Our  friend  Captain  Waters  and  Colonel  Henry  seemed  to 
be  old  acquaintances.  They  exchanged  a  hearty  greeting, 
and  the  captain  seemed  in  high  spirits. 

"  The  sight  of  you  ia  really  good  for  sore  eyes,  my  d» 
colcmel,"  he  said ;   "  morbleu  /    I  tbiuk  the  cards  at 
shuffled  and  dealt  1     Wiat  's  the  number  of  your  men  ?' 

"  About  two  hnndred  only,  captain,"  said  Colonel  Henry, 
dramng  round  him  his  insepai'ablo  old  red  cloak ;  *'  but  five 
thousand  I  'm  told  are  marching  to  join  us," 

"Five  thousand  1  why,  an  army!  a  host!  With  that 
many,  ray  dear  friend,  we  will  blow  his  Excellency  sl^ 
high." 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  could  drive  him  away." 

"  '  Could  1'    What  do  you  mean,  colonel  ? 

" '  Will,"  then, — if— if— unfortunately" — 

"  If?"  said  the  captain  anxiously.     "  I  'm  afi'aid  of  tbat^ 
little  word  '  if^'  friend," 

"So  am  I,  captain." 

"  What  does  it  mean  iu  yonr  mouth,  n 

"  Well,  I  meant  to  say  that  the  result  of  onr  raar(]& 
would  probably  be  the  rout  of  his  Escellenoy  aod  iaa 
adherents — if  he  does  not  defeat  ws'by  paying  for  the 
powder." 

And  Colonel  Henry's  face  assumed  its  old  grim  smile  as 
be  spoke. 

"  Paying,"  cried  Captain  Waters,  "  paying  tbv  the  pow- 
der !" 

"Yes,  captam." 

"  Wliy,  that  would  be  dishonest  1  it  would  be  illegal,  my  I 
dear  colonel!"  cncd   his   companion.     "Here   this  fellow  | 
Uiininorc  fli-st  robs  us  of  our  property  and  then  has  the  I 
dacity  to  offer   us  the  value  of  the  stolen   goods! 
can't  think  of  accepting  such  an  offer  1" 
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"I  fear  I  must," 

"Must  I  wby?" 

"  The  colony  ivould  not  sustain  me  in  refusing.  I  should 
Biinply  be  deposed  from  my  command,  and  the  only  result 
would  be  that  some  one  else's  signature  would  be  appended 
to  the  receipt.  I  'm  not  a  free  agent,  captain.  Colonel 
Cnrtor  Bi-axtoii  left  me,  some  hours  since,  for  Willinmsburg, 
and  I  promised  to  w^t  a  certain  time  for  him  to  go  and  re- 
turn ;  you  know.  Colonel  Corbin,  the  receiver,  is  his  relative. 
Now  he  '11  come,  I  predict,  and  bring  the  money." 

The  captain's  head  drooped. 

"  What  you  say,  my  friend,"  he  muttered,  mournfully, 
"  has  caused  me  the  very  keenest  anguish.  It  eeems  to  me 
that  the  result  will  be  the  escape  of  the  wolf,  just  when  the 
chase  is  in  full  burst !" 

"Exactly,  captain." 

The  captain  remained  thoughtful  for  a  momoDt  and 
sighed.     He  seemed  really  overcome, 

"  And  so  your  parole  is  given  to  Colonel  Braxton,  is  it  ?" 
lie  said. 

"  Yes  ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  I  shall  be  released." 

"  Released  ?" 

"  The  time  fixed  for  his  retarn  will  expire  then,  captain. 
If  he  did  not  bring  the  money  then,  I  told  him,  I  should 
march." 

"  You  would  mai'ch  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  in  less  than  an  hour." 

The  colonel  nodded. 

"Morbku/"  ciicd  the  captain,  "you  delight  me,  my 
dear  colonel  1  Then  I'll  have  my  good  bout  with  Foy 
yet." 

"  With  Foy  ?" 

"  With  Mr.  Secretary  Foy.  You  sec-,  my  dear  frieiid< 
't  is  a  little  arrangement  between  us  that,  at  the  first  open 
hostilities,  our  swords  shall  cross.  I'm  positively  dck 
tor  the  encounter)  and  now,  since  you  aesuro  me  thal^  v^ 
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march  in  an  hour,  I  tlunk  the  chancca  are  fevorable  for  the 
boat  I" 
Colonel  Henry  sbook  his  head  dubiously. 
"  I  have  a  presentiment,  captain,"  he  aaid,  "  that  Colonel 
Braxton  will  return  in  time.  He  aaid  the  money  would  be 
paid,  and  ho  'd  only  to  go  for  it,  and  you  know  he  'a  a  man 
of  his  word," 

Ab  these  words  were  uttered  in  a  melancholy  tone,  an 
expression  of  deep  disappointment  came  to  the  captain's 
face, 

"  He'll  return  with  the  money," 
"I'm  Bure  of  it." 

"  Then  all 's  lost !"  and  the  captain  let  his  chin  fell  on  hia 
breast.  He  remained  motionless  and  frowning  for  some 
moments ;  but  suddenly  his  frown  disappeared,  hia  head 
rose: 

"My  dear  colonel,"  he  cried,  "you  made  Colonel  Brai- 
ton  a  promise ;  will  yon  make  mc  one,  too  ?" 
"A  promise  ?     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  't  ia  nothing  unreasonable,  my  small  request.    Mor- 
bleu  !  't  is  most  fair." 
"  Speak,  captain." 

"  Do  you  wish  valid  payment  for  the  powder  if  you  are 
compelled  to  receive  payment  f" 
"  Certainly,  sir." 
"Then  promise  ma  that  you'll  only  receive  gold  or  Bank 
of  England  notes — no  promises  of  payment  of  any  descrip- 
tion from  either  his  ExccUency,  or  tho  receiver,  or  Colonel 
Braxton," 

Colonel  Heniy  reflected,  and  the  captMn  watched  the  ex- 
pression of  hia  conntcnancc  with  the  deepest  anxiety, 

"  Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  see  no  objection  to  prom- 
itdng  that,  and  I  certainly  shall  reftise  any  promissoi-y  i 
notes." 

"  Good  I"  died  the  captain ;  "  and  now,  my  dear  colonel;,] 
I  will  not  further  intrude  on  you.  I  see  my  friends  Hamtli ' 
ton  and  Effingham  yonder  coming  to  talk  with  you. 
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:,  the  captJua  made  the  military  salute,  Baanr  i 
tereil  easily  away,  and  went  out  of  the  Ordinary, 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  the  spot  where  his  horse  vas:1 
tied,  however,  than,  leaping  into  the  saddle,  he  set  forward,  1 
at  fall  speed,  on  tlie  road  to  Williamsburg. 


CHAPTER    LXXXL 


THE   BOBBEBY   OF   TOE   COACH   OF   TnE   KING'S  KBCIUVUB- 


JusT  ao  hour  before  the  interview  which  we  have  juat  re- 
lated, a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  fresh  horses,  and  driven  at 
full  speed,  left  Williamsburg  by  the  road  leading  to  New 
Kent. 

The  speed  of  the  coach,  groat  aa  it  was,  however,  did  not 
eecm  to  keep  pace  with  the  feelings  of  its  inmate. 

The  head  of  a  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  ago,  wear- 
ing a  long  flaxen  pernke  and  ample  cocked  hat,  was  thrust 
from  the  window,  and  this  head  uttered,  in  an  impatient  and 
bur  lied  voice,  the  words, 

"  Faster  !  faster !  make  the  horses  gallop !" 

The  driver  obeyed  and  laid  his  long  lash  on  the  backs  of 
the  horses. 

'ITiey  started  forward,  at  a  gallop,  and  the  coach  whirled 
along  through  the  fields  and  into  the  forest  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  speed  of  the  horseB  began 
to  abate,  their  strength  to  flag.  The  coach  then  proceeded 
at  a  more  moderate  pace,  apparently  causing  the  gentleman 
within  great  impatience. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  some  papers,  however,  and 
examined  them  carefully.  Then  he  opened  a  large  pocket 
book  of  leather,  and  counted  some  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 
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As  be  did  80,  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  rapid  I 
foot-ialla  of  a  horse  behind  the  carriage.  1 

He  thrust  his  head  from  the  window,  and  at  the  same  i 
moment  descried  a  horseman  who  rushed  rapidlj'  toward  I 
him,  and  drew  rein  heaido  tho  window.  I 

The  chariot  was  deBcending  a  gorge  in  the  forest  at  j 
the  moment,  and  !iad  moderated  still  further  its  headlong  j 
speed.  I 

The  stranger  drew  rein,  and  leaning  one  hand  on  tho  j 
edge  of  the  window,  BMd,  I 

"  Have  I  the  honor  to  speak  to  Colonel  Braxton  ?"  I 

"Tea,"  said  the  occupant  of  the  chariot;  " year  hnsiness,  j 

"  Order  the  coach  to  stop,  colonel." 

"  Impossible,  sir ;  I  am  on  urgent  public  business,  and  can 
not  tany  for  a  momeot."  j 

"  Still  it's  necessary,  my  dear  colonel,"  aaid  the  enemyj  J 
"give  the  order."  I 

"  I  '11  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  air !"  cried  the  other ;  "  driva  1 
faster  I"  ■    j 

These  latter  words  were  directed  to  the  coachman,  who 
rmaed  hia  whip  to  strike  the  horses.  j 

Before  it  descended  the  cavalier  had  niabed  on  his  awlft 
horse  to  tho  head  of  the  animals,  and  catching  the  leaders  by   ' 
the  bridle,  made  them  rear  and  start  sidewise. 

He  was  immediately  at  the  coach  window  again,  and  said, 
coolly, 

"  Now,  your  money,  my  dear  coloneL"  I 

"  My  money  sir  I  are  you  mad  ?"  cried  Colonel  Braxton,  J 
in  a  fury.  J 

"  No,  morfi/ew /"  cried  the  enemy,  "  I 'm  perfectly  sane  I  I 
I  repeat  that  I  want  your  money,  my  dear  friend — not  your  I 
money  or  your  life,  as  the  highwaymen  say — hnt  the  anm.  I 
which  you  bear  fi-om  his  Escellenoy !"  I 

"  You  are  insane  1"  cried  the  colonel,  shouting  to  the  I 
driver  to  lash  his  horsea  ;  "  you  shall  repent  this  outrage,  ' 
sir  I  begone!" 
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The  horsea  ag^n  darted  forward,  but  the  cavalier  k^t  I 
his  place  at  the  carriage  window, 

"  For  the  last  time,  youv  money,  fi-iend !"  he  said ;  "  mor- 1 
^M,  I  shall  Dot  ask  you  again." 

"  Yoa  intend  to  rob  ine,  then  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

With  a  movement  as  rapid  as  lightning,  Colonel  Braxton  '] 
thruat  his  band  into  the  pocket  of  the  coach  and  drew  forth  1 
a  pistol. 

He  leveled  the  weapon  at  his  enemy  and  discharged  it,  ] 
the  bullet  passing  through  the  lappcl  of  the  horseman's  sur^  I 
tout. 

"Ah!  well  1"  cried  that  gentleman,  "  yon 'il  do  battle,  will  I 
you,  friend  ?     But  first  I  '11  secure  what  I  want." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  suddenly  extended  hit  i 
hand  throngh  the  window  of  the  coach,  and  caught  fi.'om 
the  other's  grasp  the  three  or  four  hundred  pound  notes 
which  he  held. 

" Now  fnend,"  he  SMd,  "this  will  suffice!  I  had  some 
compunctions  about  proceeding  so  irregularly,  but  you  've  at- 
tempted my  life,  and  I  'ra  quite  easy  !  Do  n't  discharge 
another  pistol  at  me  as  I  go,  or  I  'II  imitate  you,  I  have 
two  in  my  holsters,  and  perhaps  I  shall  blow  out  your 
brains !" 

With  these  words  the  speaker  put  spur  to  his  horse,  and 
striking  the  coach  horses  as  he  passed,  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

With  a  face  full  of  rage  and  amazement.  Colonel  Braxton 
was  borne  onward,  asking  himself  if  he  had  dreamed  this 
outrage — if  he  really  could  be  awake. 

"  Well,"  he  growled,  "  't  is  lar  more  important  to  anive   ' 
yonder  in  time,  and  I  can  easily  give  my  noto  for  the  money. 
Lash  your  horses  I" 

And  in  obedience  to  his  order  the  diivcr  again  struck  his 
auiinals,  which  rapidly  bore  the  vehicle  to  the  Ordinaiy, 

The  Ilanover  company  and  the  rest  were  drawn  up  before 
the  door,  and  Colonel  Henry  was  just  issuing  forth  to  get 
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into  the  saddle.  He  paused,  however,  ns  the  chariot  flashed 
up. 

"  Ah  I  is  that  you,  colonel  ?"  ho  said ;  "  you  have  come  at 
laet." 

"  Yes,"  sidd  Colonel  Braxton,  gettuig  oat  of  the  chariot 
and  exchanging  a  grasp  of  the  hand  with  Henry,  "I  have 
come,  on  the  part  of  hia  lordship,  to  pay  for  the  powder." 

"  To  pay !" 

"  Yes,  its  full  value." 

A  grim  smilo  came  to  the  face  of  Colonel  Henry,  and  he 
hesitated,  looking  at  his  men.  With  a  deep  sigh  he  seemed 
to  decide. 

"  I  am  told  we  'II  have  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  to- 
morrow," he  said  ;  "  etill  I  promised  to  take  the  money,  and 
I  must  take  it." 

With  these  words  Colonel  Henry  walked  into  the  Ordi- 
nary, followed  hy  Colonel  BraKton, 

"Pen  and  ink,  landlord,"  ho  said  ;  "of  courec  I  shall  give 
a  receipt." 

"  I  must  first  premise  that  I  was  I'obbed  on  the  route 
hither,"  said  Colonel  Braxton.  And  he  related  the  scene 
on  the  road  to  Ilcmy.  Some  of  l!ie  company,  who  were  in 
the  room,  laughed  heartily,  and  the  same  grim  smile  reap- 
peared on  the  face  of  Henry. 

"In  trutli,  he  mnst  have  been  a  madman,"  he  replied, 
"and  what  you  Iiave  said,  colonel,  materially  altei's  the  &G6 
of  affairs," 

With  these  words  Colonel  Henry  laid  down  his  pen. 

"  Alters  affairs  ?"  asked  the  other  ;  "  how  is  that  ?" 

"  Why,  unfortunately,  I  gave  a  promise  no  later  than  half 
a,a  hour  ago,  that  I  would  take  only  gold  or  bank  hills  in 
payment.  'T  is  unfortunate,  my  dear  colonel,  but  the  prom- 
ise is  given." 

"To  wliom— Heaven  preserve  usl"  cried  Colonel  Brax- 
ton, in  despair. 

"  To  a  friend — Captain  Waters  by  name." 

"  Tall — with  a  blaek  moustache — riding  a  black  Ai'abian  ?" 
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"Tea,  tbat  is  an  accurate  description  of  him.' 

"  Why,  he  it  was  who  robbed  me !" 

"  Possible !"  ssuii  Colonel  Henry,  with  his  former  grim 
smile  ;  "  why,  my  dear  colonel,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  large 
landed  estate,  and  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  honest," 

"I  say  'twas  he  !" 

"  Captain  Watcra  ?" 

"Yea  I  Colonel  Henry.  'Tis  a  <^eep-laid  conspiracy,  and 
the  object  of  this  gentleman  was  plainly  to  paralyze  me, 

"  If  so,  it  was  very  reprehensible  in  the  captain." 

And  the  same  sardonic  smile  wreathed  the  comers  of  t1 
iron  mouth  of  Henry. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  suffer  the  affair  to  affect  your '( 
action." 

"  Unfortunately  I  'vo  promised  to  take  gold  or  notes  only, 
colonel.     I  am  the  veriest  slave  of  ray  word." 

"  Tou  iheji  refuse  my  own  obligation  for  the  powder  ?"■ 

"I  must— perforce." 

Colonel  Braxton  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  both  anxious  and 
irritated.  But  the  expression  of  pain  and  regret  predomi- 
nated. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  so  diacourteons  as  to 
intimate  yon  had  any  part  in  this.  Your  action,  however, 
supports  Captain  Waters'  outrage,  and  the  result  will  bfl' 
blood." 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Henry,  with  the  same  iron  calm- 
ness, and  buckling  on  his  sword. 

Colonel  Braxton  knit  his  brows  in  anguish,  and  remained 
thus  silent  and  gloomy  for  some  momenta. 

Then  his  countenance  was  suddenly  illumined  with  joy, 
and  ho  hastened  to  his  chariot,  and  immediately  returned 
with  a  small  leather  portmanteau. 

From  this  portmanteau  he  drew  a  roll  of  hank  notes. 

"It  13  raost  fortunate,  colonel,"  he  said  to  Henry,  "that, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  caused  me  eo  much 
concern.  I  brought  this  money  to  Williamsburg  to  make  a 
payment  on  my  own  private  account,  and  such  was  tny  pre- 
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oocnpatioD  that  I  quite  forgot  it  UDtQ  ttuB  motncut.  I  now 
offer  you,  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  in  pajTnent  for  the 
powder.     There,  colonel." 

And  he  laid  the  notes  on  the  table. 

Colonel  Henry  thereupon  sat  down,  and  spreading  a  iarg«J 
sheet  of  paper  before  him,  wrote  the  following  receipt 


"^  Doncastiti'a  Ordinary,  New  Kknt,  May  i,  17V5. 
colvcd  from  the  Hon.  Richard  Corbin,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's 
Receiver-General,  330?.,  as  a  compensation  for  the  gunpow- 
der lately  taken  out  of  the  public  magazine  by  the  Govern- 
or's order,  which  money  I  promise  to  convey  to  the  Virginia 
delegates  at  the  general  congress,  to  be,  under  their  direc- 
tion, laid  out  in  gunpowder  for  the  colony's  use,  and  to  bo 
stored  as  tbey  shall  direct  until  the  next  colony  convention 
or  general  assembly,  unless  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  use  the  same  in  the  defense  of  this  colony.  It  is 
agreed  that,  in  case  the  next  convention  shall  determine 
that  any  part  of  the  said  money  ought  to  be  returned  to  hi^, 
Majesty's  sdd  Receiver- General,  that  the  same  shall  be  dontti 
accordingly. 

"Patrick  Hknbt,  Jun, 

"TbbL — Samuel  Mehedite,  Parke  Goodall." 

Colonel  Henry  bad  scarcely  affixed  his  signature  to  thial 
paper,  when  the  hoof-strokes  of  a  horse  resounded  on  thoJ 
road  before  the  tavern,  and  the  next  moment  Captiuu  Wat-I 
era  entered  the  apartment,  bis  spurs  jingling  and  bis  lips  I 
Bmiliug. 

At  Kght  of  the  money,  however,  and  the  receipt  which  J 
Colonel  Braxton  raised  from  the  table  and  folded,  this  c 
pression  suddenly  changed, 

"  The  money  'h  paid  I"  he  cried  ;  "  you  do  n't  say  the  pow  j 
der  is  paid  for,  iny  friends!" 

"  Yes,  air,"  sdd  Colonel  Braxton,  with  an  angry  flush  j 
"  and  your  outrage  has  failed — your  robbery,  sir  ' 
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The  captdn  was  so  much  overwhelmed  by  this  failure  of  A 
his  scheme  that  he  scarcely  heard  the  angry  words  addresHecl  | 
to  him. 

His  head  drooped,  bis  bands  fell  at  his  side,  and  from  hi^  1 
lipa  escaped  the  sorrowful  words, 

"  Then  Foy  and  myself  wiU  not  meet  I" 

The  captain  »ghed,  and  looked  around  motirDfully. 

"  Ah !  well !"  ho  said  at  length,  "  I  'U  not  be  cast  down  1] 
Wbat  's  not  to-  day  may  be  to-morrow  I     Let  us  wait  I" 

Then  turning  to  Colonel  Braxton,  the  captMU  took  from 
his  pocket  the  four  hundred  pound  notes  and  retcimed  them. 

"  Yoa  will  pardon  my  little  jest,  my  dear  colonel,"  he 
said,  "aa  I  freely  pardon  you  the  pistol  shot  which  passed, 
yon  sec,  close  to  my  breast,  spoiling  my  best  coat— my  best, 
parole  d'honneur  f  It  was  only  a  little  escapade  of  fun,  an 
ebullition  of  youthful  spirits.  I  'm  getting  old  and  I  need 
amusement.  My  object  waa  simply  to  further  a  small  pri- 
vate affair,  which  the  march  of  onr  friends  hero  upon  Wil- 
liamsburg would  bave  suited  admirably.  I  thought  I  had 
provided  for  every  thing — well  I  well !  The  best  schemes 
sometimes  fail — the  most  honest  intentions  I  I  suppose  now 
the  chance  of  war 's  at  an  end — what  unhappiness  1" 

And  the  captain  sighed  in  the  midst  of  laughter. 

Even  Colonel  Braxton,  who  was  excellently  pleased  with 
the  resnlt,  joined  in  the  laughter,  and  one  would  have 
thought  that  tbese  men  were  in  a  ball  room,  instead  of  on 
the  surface  of  a  volcano.* 

"  So  the  affair  ta  all  over,  and  the  light  will  not  take  place," 
said  Captain  Watei-s  to  Colonel  Henry,  as  he  got  into  the 
saddle. 

A  grim  smile  wreathed  the  firm  iron  lips,  and  the  man  of 
the  red  cloak  replied, 

"Let  US  wait;  'tis  the  momentary  ebb  of  the  wave, 
friend  1" 

"The  ebb?" 

"  Yes ;  the  silence  in  the  air — the  lull  before  the  storm— 
*  Historical  Illaatratjoaa,  No.  XL. 
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the  retrograde  movement  of  the  great  wave  of  revolution. 
When  that  wave  rushes  forward  again,  as  it  wiU  before  you 
can  speak,  almost,  it  wiU  strike  and  overwhelm !    Then  yon  'U 
see  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy — the  tragedy  J 
of  '  George  HI.  in  Virginia !'     Farewell !" 
And  the  trumpet  sounded  to  horse. 


CHAPTEK    LXXXn. 

HOW    UNDON    LEFT    Wlt.T.IAMHBDEG,   AND    WHOM    UB    CON- 
VEK9KD  WITH  AT  AGINCOIJET. 

The  prophecy  was  destined  soon  to  be  fulfilled.     Dun- 
more  vainly  thought  that  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  Hanoverians,  in  the  matter  of  the  powder,  would  quiet   1 
the  colony  and  disarm  revolution. 

Tilings  had  gone  too  far;  the  times  were  ripe  now, 
nothing  could  divert  the  storm  about  to  burst.    The  Ass 
bly  was  Bummoned,  tlie  Governor  made  a  diplomatic  speech, 
with  Lord  North's  famous  "  olive  branch"  proposal  in 
band,  hut  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 

Virginia  was  aroused  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  and 
arms  were  in  eveiy  hand,  soon,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  used. 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  relate  the  events  which  befell 
the  personages  of  oar  narrative,  before  we  chronicle  the 
outburst  of  the  storm.  For,  after  all,  it  is  a  family  history 
which  we  relate — the  joys  and  sorrows  of  unhistoiical  per- 
sonages is  our  chief  subject. 

Let  us  follow  now  the  events  which  bi-ought  all  things  to 
an  issue  here  too  ;  like  the  whole  laud,  our  small  domain 
had  its  convulsion  and  its  tragedy,  and  this  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  relate. 

AbouC  three  weeks  after  the  scene  which  we  have  just  I 
witnessed  at  Doncastle's  Ordinary,  Lindon  one  morning  ( 
presented  himself  before  Loi-d  Dnnmore,  and  requested  f 
leave  of  absence  for  a  fortnight. 
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This  leave  was  graciously  accorded  by  Lis  lordship,  who 
thought  he  would  have  at  pi'esent  no  nae  for  his  mercena- 
ries; and  on  the  same  afternoon,  Lindon  mountod  hia  horse, 
and  crossing  the  James  at  BurweU's  ferry,  set  forward  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  over  the  main  road  of  Isle  of  Wight 
county. 

Busy  with  the  events  befalling  our  chief  characters,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  expend,  upon  this  gentleman  and  bis 
afiairs,  that  attention,  which,  in  view  of  their  connection 
with  our  history,  they  demand  at  our  hands. 

Lindon  had,  time  after  time,  renewed  bis  addresses  to 
Bonnybol,  and  repulse  seemed  only  to  arouse  still  more 
deeply  the  profound  pasMon  of  his  nature.  Driven  back 
upon  every  occasion — ^rejected  time  after  time,  and  always 
with  increased  coldness  and  decision  by  the  girl — he  had 
come  at  last  to  regard  it  as  a  single  combat  between  them 
for  tho  victory,  and  in  the  depths  of  bis  heart  he  registered 
a  silent  oath  that  he  ivould  conquer  the  girl's  resolution  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  There  was  still  another  reason  in  adr 
dltion,  which  impelled  him  to  persevere.  ■ 

The  large  property  which  he  inherited  from  his  fathei^.I 
bad,  by  successive  mortgages,  been  almost  wholly  alien- 
ated ;  and  such  had  been  the  saccess  of  the  owner,  that  his 
affairs  were  now  hopelessly  embarrassed.  To  preserve  his 
station,  and  not  bo  turned  as  a  beggar  on  tlie  world,  it  was 
necessary  that  be  should  look  aroimd  him  speedily  for  some 
means  of  fortifying  his  position ;  and  this  he  found  in  a 
marriage  with  Boonybel.  Were  he  to  secure  the  hand  of 
that  young  lady,  the  wealth  and  influence  of  Colonel  Vane 
would  be  at  his  command ;  and  he  could  easily  induce  his 
creditors  to  delay  the  threatened  sale  of  all  hia  property. 
They  had  already  forced  him  to  sell  nearly  every  servant 
which  he  possessed;  and  ho  was  scarcely  left  now  with  a 
handful.  A  union  with  Bonnybel  was  thus  equally  desira- 
ble in  a  business  point  of  view  ;  and  with  passion  and 
cupidity  working  together,  the  whole  energies  of  this  maii*»-j 
nature  were  put  forth  to  attain  bis  object. 
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Let  us  follow  him,  and  see  whither  he  goes. 

About  sunset,  Lindou  reached  hia  liouse  of  "  Agincourt," 
whioh  was  a  fine  olil  mansion,  erected  upon  &  lofty  hill ;  and  J 
as  he  rode  op,  the  dying  sunset  gilded  the  roofs  and  the  1 
many  out-houscs  attached  to  the  homestead. 

With  an  air  of  fiery  impatience  which  had  become  h^  1 
bitaal  with  him  of  late,  he  threw  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  | 
a  rough-looking  man,  and  said  briefly; 

"  You  have  watched  carefully,  as  I  ordered  you  f " 

"  Yes  ar,"  replied  the  man,  doffing  his  cap ;  "  she  has  I 
been  rather  more  restive  to-day,  aud  I  had  soma  trouble,  aa  I 
usual ;  but  I  think  she  sees  there 's  no  hope." 

"That's  well,"  s^d  XJndon ;  "now  order  some  diuner 
for  me,  I'm  nearly  broken  down.     Go  I" 

The  man  touched  hia  forehead,  and  Lindon  entered  the 
house. 

It  was  elegantly  arranged,  and  the  furniture  of  the  great  | 
apartment  which  he  entered,  thongh  rather  too  gaady  for  I 
good  taste,  displayed  every  mark  of  wealth. 

Lindon  threw  himself  upon  a  velvet  sofa,  and  ringing  for 
wine,  which  a  servant  brought  him  upon  a  silver  waitci-, 
took  great  guljis  of  the  liquid,  and  then  seemed  to  re- 
flect. 

"  Things  are  coming  to  a  crisis,"  he  muttered  at  length  ; 
"  and  if  I  act  at  all,  I  must  act  quickly.  Thoso  sconndrcLg 
will  sell  me  out,  if  I  do  not  prevent  them  ;  aud  there's  but 
one  way  now — this  marriage  1  How  can  I  achieve  it  ? 
How  conquer  that  diabolical  resolution  of  a  mere  love-sick 
girl,  dreaming,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  that  pale-fuced  hero,  for- 
sooth I  She  loves  him,  and  she  scorns  me  I  Curse  Mm  I 
he 's  the  stumbling-block  in  all  my  schemes,  and  eternally 
.  opposes  and  conquers  me !  Why  did  n't  I  rua  him  througk 
the  heart  yonder,  and  so  end  bun?  Shall  I  now  ?  He  is 
still  weak  from  his  sickness,  and  I  could  do  it  I  I'll  think 
about  it .'" 

And  with  a  heavy  frown  upon  his  brow,  Lindon  was 
silent  for  some  momenta,  reflecting. 
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"  No  t"  he  growled,  at  Jength,  with  an  oath ;  "  no  !  curee 
Lira!  I'd  like  to  put  an  end  to  his  scheming;  but  what 
good  would  that  do?  It  would  only  make  the  mamage 
more  difficult,  and  I  'vo  no  time  to  attend  to  such  things. 
In  a  fortnight,  perhaps,  Diinmore  will  be  driven  from  Vir- 
gioia,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  attach  myself  to  sach  a  coward  as 
he  is!  I  thought  he  would  bolster  me  np,  but  he  can't 
protect  himself  from  these  canaille  f  This  fine  hero,  St. 
John,  this  Lord  Bolingbroke  1  well,  he  ahal!  escape  me  for 
the  present,  though  I  shall  not  foi'get  hira.  I  must  think  of 
something  more  important." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  summons  to  the  table,  wh  her 
he  proceeded  and  rapidly  devoured  hia  meal,  washing  it 
down  with  large  draughts  of  wine.  He  then  returned  to 
the  sofa,  and,  with  knit  brows,  again  rcfiected : 

"  Well,  I  'm  determined,  at  last !"  he  said,  with  a  face 
flushed  by  the  thought  in  his  mind  more  than  by  the  wine 
which  he  had  drunk ;  "  it  is  the  only  way  that 's  left  to  me, 
and  I  'U  do  it  and  take  the  consequences  I  Now  I  'il  go  and 
see  madame,"  with  which  words  he  rose,  with  a  sinister 
smile,  from  the  sofa,  and  left  the  room. 

lie  ascended  the  great  stair-case,  and,  taking  a  key  from 
his  pocket,  opened  a  room  directly  over  the  one  he  had 
just  left. 

It  was  a  chamber  elegantly  furnished,  and,  in  a  comer, 
sat — Miss  Caine,  the  Yanely  seamstress. 

The  woman  sat  crouched  down  and  leaned  her  elbows  on 
her  knees.  Her  hair,  tailing  in  disordered  masses  on  her 
bosom,  completely  concealed  lier  countenance — the  brows 
resting  upon  her  white  and  neiTous  hands. 

As  Lindon  entered  she  half  raised  her  head,  and,  when 
she  saw  who  her  visitor  was,  raised  it  entirely  erect. 

The  face  thus  revealed  was  scarcely  recognizable.  For- 
merly, this  woman  had  been  almost  beautiful,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  tranquillity  and  content  characterized  her  entire 
appearance.  Now,  however,  all  this  had  disappeared.  Her 
face  was  haggard  and  furrowed  by  p.'isaton,  and  her  dark 
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eyes  burned  with  a  sullen  and  land  flame  which  seemed  tft'l 
flash  np  and  glitter  as  she  looked  upon  LiodDD. 

He  entered  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  approaching  the:| 
woman,  said,  Batirically, 

"  How  is  my  pretty  bii'd  to-day — how  is  madame  the  v 
tare  ?     Have  my  people  supplied  all  her  wants  and  coia>B 
pUed  with  her  wishes  ?" 

A  land  flash,  brighter  than  the  former,  darted  from  thej 
eyes  of  Miss  Came. 

"  Madame  seems  silent,"  said  Liodon  in  the  same  tone  of  | 
sarcasm. 

There  was  no  reply. 

With  cheeks  flushed  with  wine,  and  a  gait  unsteady  &oib  1 
the  same  cause,  Lindon  drew  nearer  to  the  woman,  and,  at  I 
last,  placed  one  hand  carelessly  on  hor  head. 

Before  ho  could  complete  the  caress  which  he  attempted, 
the  woman  rose  to  hor  feet,  with  a  spring  like  a  wild  cat, 
and  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  which  was  scarcely  human. 

"Don't  touch  mo  !"  she  said.    "Touch  me  at  you  peiil !" 
and,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  hair   hanging  in  disorder,  and.  J 
lips  writhing  with  convulsive  pasNon,  she  seemed  ready  tofl 
spring  upon  Lindon  and  throttle  him.  ( 

"  Ah  !  our  pretty  hawk  is  angry,"  he  said,  with  a  sarcastio 
grin ;  "  our  lady  bird  intends  to  show  her  claws.  Come  to 
its  deary — deary  won't  let  anybody  hnrt  his  turtle-dove," 
and  again  he  attempted  to  touch  her  hair. 

With  one  bonnd  the  woman  sprang  to  a  table  upon 
which  a  knife  had  been  left,  and,  clutching  it,  confronted 
her  persecutor. 

Lindon  regarded  lier,  for  a  moment,  with  drunken  graT- 
ity,  and  then  8£ud,  soothingly, 

"  Come,  do  n't  lot  us  have  any  scenes." 

"  I  wish  to  have  none !"  said  the  woman,  hoarsely,  "  but  ] 
before  you  shall  touch  me  1  will  plunge  this  knife  into  yonr  j 
heart,  I  hate  you  !  I  detest  you  1  The  very  sight  of  yon  I 
makes  me  eick !" 
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"  Ah !  does  it  ?"  said  Lbdon,  approaching  her  cantioualy  1 

hut  with  apparent  carcleasDeas!. 

"  Yes !  you  tempted  mo  to  cntoe !  yon  took  advantage  i 

of  my  treacherous  nature  !  you  made  me  the  tool  of  your 

villainy  hy  appealing  to  my  avarice,  and  now — " 
"  You  've  not  even  the  consolation  of  the  reward,  eh  ?" 

Bind  Lindon,   satirically;    "is  that  your  meaning?"   ond^  J 

with  tho  same  air  of  careleBsnea!!,  he  approached  nearer  I 

atilL 
"  Yea  I"  said  the  woman,  hoarsely ;  "  you  made  a  devil  1 

of  me,  and  now  yon  turn  mo  loose  without  the  money  for  "J 

which  I  sold  myself  1" 

"  Turned  you  loose,  my  pretty  bud  ?     Is  n't  that  a  alight   | 

mistake  ?" 
And  he  drew  nearer  still. 
"  Yes  !"  said  the  woman,  with  sullen  passion,  "  you  are 

right !     I  am  not  free  ;  I  am  a  prisoner  here  under  a  brutal 

jailor." 

"  And  can't  go  and  tell  the  world  of  my  depravity,  eh  ?" 
"It  shall  know  all  yot,  and  you  will  be  punished  !     If  the 

world  does  not  do  it  I  will  1" 

And  an  angry  clutch  of  the  knifo  showed  the  meaning  of  .J 

the  speaker.  -M 

"Ah?    You  will?"  M 

"Yea!"  M 

"You  will  punish  me?"  H 

"Yes!"  M 

"  Perhaps  stab  mo  ?"  'V 

"  If  yon  tempt  me  I"  1 

"  Well,  I  will  I"  1 

And  Lindon,  who  had  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as  1 

he  uttered  these  words,  suddenly  sprang  upon  the  woman,  I 

and  wrenching  the  knife  from  her  grasp,  broke  the  blade  by  1 

striking  it  on  the  table,  J 

He  then  confined  the  wrists  of  the  furious  woman  in  his  I 

own,  and  forcing  her  writhing  form  violently  into  a  oh^,  ■ 
said,  I 
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"  Now,  my  pretty  lady-bird,  I  'vo  blunted  your  cl&ws ! 

fiitnro  you  had  better  wateli  better  1" 

He  continued  to  hold  her  tbiis  until  she  ceased  stni] 
gling,  and  then  finding  her  apparently  subdued,  reh 
bis  hold. 

"My  dear  Madatno  Came,  or  Madame  lo-What-Ever-' 
Other-Name-Tbou-Rejoiceat,"  he  said,  "  you  perceive  that 
after  all  I  am  more  tban  a  match  for  yon  in  deviltry.  It  is 
true  I  never  could  have  accomplished  what  you  did,  and  there 
I  accord  you  every  praise.  Tour  boldness  and  treachery  and 
cunning  were  admirable,  and  extort  my  highest  admiralion. 
You  eifcctod  your  object,  and  I  confess  that  the  thousand 
pound  note  which  I  promised  yon  ought  to  have  been  forth- 
coming. You  know  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  con 
fine  yon  here  afterwards,  and  here  you  will  stilt 
til  I  've  finished  n  little  afiair  which  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
of  as  a  friend.  You  can  not  report  it,  fortunately,  and  I 
ennvyi  this  evening.  Come,  I  'U  sit  hero  and  tell  you 
about  it  I" 

With  these  words  Lindon  coolly  sat  down  opposite  to 
Miss  Cartie,  upon  whose  countenance  the  sullen  and  lurid 
look  had  taken  the  place  of  the  fiery  passion,  and  thi 
posing  gracefully,  her  persecutor  spoke  at  length  upon  th* 
*'  little  affmr." 

At  ten  o'clock  be  rose,  and  said, 

"I  think  the  thing  looks  promising;  don't  you?  Yoa 
know  the  old  adage,  'faint  heart  never  won  a  &ir  lady  jet,' 
and  I  need  not  tell  so  intimate  a  fi-iend  as  yourself — one  so 
well  acqu^ted  with  my  private  afiairs^that  't  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  take  some  acred  young  lady  to  wife.  I 
am  determined  to  have  this  one,  and  I  've  told  you  the  means 
I  shall  employ.  Of  course  your  thousand  pounds  will  be 
punctually  paid,  and  I  shall  escort  you  gallantly  to  tho 
board,  and  see  you  depart.  I  trust  't  will  so  end  ;  but  pec*] 
bapa  yon  will  not  permit  it.  I  see  a  gleam  in  your  fair  eyeS' 
which  may  make  it  necessary  to  suppress  you.  Do  yoi^. 
know  the  meaning  of  that  word  ?     I  've  a  fellow  here  wfaQ' 
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baa  an  ori^nal  genius  for  morder ;  of  course,  however,  I 

shall  not  employ  him.  You  won't  be  revengeful,  dear  lady- 
bird, but  profit  by  the  thiog  and  go  away," 

Having  thus  spoken  in  the  samo  tone  of  mockiag  sarcasm, 
Lindou  yawned  and  declared  his  intention  to  retire. 

The  woman  did  not  reply.  StOI  crouching  in  her  scat, 
and  looking  at  him  fixedly  with  her  bloodshot  eyes,  she  re- 
sembled a  panther  about  to  spring. 

Lindon  rose  and  made  her  a  low,  mock,  cerctnonioua 
bow. 

"I  trust  yonr  ladyship  will  have  pleasant  dreams,"  ha 
aiud,  "and  I  now  have  the  honor  of  respectfully  bidding 
you  adieu." 

As  he  closed  the  door  and  disappeared,  the  woman  roae 
to  her  feet,  and  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  hatred, 
looked  at  the  spot  where  he  had  passed  from  her  sight. 

At  the  same  moment  the  key  turned,  the  heavy  bolt  was 
shot  into  its  place,  and  Lindon  retreated,  aingiog  in  a  hai-sh 
and  drunken  voice,  a  bacchanalian  song. 

The  woman  shook  her  clenched  fist  at  the  door,  and  with 
lips  convulsed  by  passion,  muttered  hoarsely, 

"  You  said  I  was  cunning— wait  and  see  !" 

And  her  sinister  eyea  betrayed  the  fixed  resolution  whioli 
she  had  made. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIIL 

A     GLANCE     AT     V  A  tJ  E  E  1 


At  Vanely,  as  of  old,  sleeps  the  beautiful  sunshine  of  tha 

tender  May,  and  the  flowers  bloom  as  they  did  on  that 
morning  of '74  when  we  opened  the  pages  of  our  chronicle. 
Again,  as  on  that  morn  when  Tom  Alston  and  his  Mend 
rode  gayly  up  the  hill,  the  leaves  bourgeon  and  bloom — the 
winds  laugh  and  dance  onward  as  though  singing,  while  the 
great  oaks  rustle,  the  clouds  fioat  like  white  strips  on  an 
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ocean  of  aeure,  and  the  grass  on  the  lawn  is  sprinkled  with 
forget-me-notB,  those  et.ira  of  the  earth  in  the  spring. 

That  spring,  as  in  old  years,  has  come  in  rejoicing,  and 
the  domain  of  Vancly  wakes  up  and  smiles,  and  pats  on  thft 
gala  costume  of  the  fine  season. 

Let  UB  enter,  for  a  moment,  as  wo  pass  onward,  and  look 
aromid  QS, 

In  his  old  chdr,  in  the  library  with  its  oaken  book  cases 
and  table  covered  with  volumes,  sits  our  Mend  the  good 
colonel,  with  his  goaty  foot  raised  npon  a  cricket.  Ho  reads, 
stopping  at  times  to  polish  his  spectacles,  for  tbe  old  gen- 
tieman  finds  age  creeping  on  him. 

By  bis  side  sits  Bonnybel,  engaged  at  some  work,  with  a 
sad  smile  on  her  fiur  fiice,  which  ia  still  paler  than  before. 
But  this  paleness  even  adds  to  her  beauty.  She  looks  more 
like  a  ew^et  phantom  than  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  and, 
when  she  raises  her  large  violet  eyes  and  smiles,  her  whole 
countenance  is  so  spiritual  that  an  old  painter  might  have 
taken  it  for  a  typo  of  Madonna. 

Long  hours  pass  thus,  and  then  Mrs.  Vane,  Miss  Soraphi- 
na  and  Helen  come  in,  and  the  family  converse  and  try  to 
cheer  the  gii-1.  They  evidently  affect  tbe  merriment  of 
spirit  which  they  display,  and  it  is  meant  to  enliven  har.      , 

The  father  and  daughter  sit  tbns  in  the  cbeoHiil  rooim 
every  morning,  and  here  Bonnybel  receives  her  visitors. 
These  visitors  are  Barry  Hunter,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Kanton 
and  others,  and  often  Tom  Alston  and  Jack  Hamilton  come 
to  Vanely,  though  tbe  former  has,  for  some  time  now,  been 

Miss  Seraphma  rather  likes  to  be  teased  about  Mr.  Hai 
ilton,  and  the  color  in  Helen's  cheek,  when  Mr.  Alston 
mentioned,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  fruit  has  nearly  fallen 
by  the  "shaking," 

At  times,  Bonnybel  goes  to  the  harpsichord  and  sings, 
and  her  voice  has  the  old  tenderness  and  sweetness,  but  not 
the  joy.  That  contagious  freshness  and  merriment  which 
onee  characteiized  it  is  gone,  and  it  has  a  sad  music  in  its 
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iaint  carol.  It  is  "Katherine  Ogie"  whidi  she  ainga  most 
frequently,  and  the  ditty  is  so  isexpreasibly  sad  and  touch- 
ing as  she  sings  it,  that  tears  more  than  once  come  to  tbe 
eyes  of  the  auditors. 

Thus  the  days  pass  on,  and  the  cun'ent  flows  tranquilly 
in  the  good  old  mansion  from  which  we  have  been  absent 
long.  Political  events  mate  amall  stir  there,  tbough  they 
are  spoken  of  frequently,  and  often  the  old  colonel  sup- 
presses an  outbreak.  He  does  not  yield  now  to  these  pas- 
aionate  impulses.     He  grows  old. 

One  subject  alone  is  never  mentioned — one  name  is  never 
ottered.     But  she  thinks  of  him  always. 

What  befeU  that  personage,  and,  especially,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  girl,  the  two  letters,  which  we  now  lay  before 
the  reader,  and  tbe  events  which  followed,  will  abundantly 
show. 

The  crisis  of  the  fiiniily  history  and  the  political  stonn 
ripened  and  mshed  into  action  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 


1 


CHAPTER    LXXXrV. 

BONNYBKL  VANE    TO    HER  FETESD  KATE  KPFINGUAM. 

I. 

"  Tanblt,  the  20th  Man,  '^S- 
"  How  long  it  seems  now  since  I  've  written  to  my  own 
dear  Kate !  I  received,  more  than  three  weeks  since,  your 
kind,  sweet  letter,  and  only  my  unhappiness  has  prevented 
me  from  replying.  Tou  may  not  consider  this  a  good  rear 
son,  but  it  is  true.  When  we  snffer  little  sorrows,  and  are 
sad  only,  then  we  fly  to  our  friends  and  unbosom  ourselves, 
and  tjio  act  brings  us  consolation.  This  is  not  tbe  case,  I 
think,  when  we  arc  deeply  wounded,  as  I  am.  I  ask  only 
silence  imd  quiet,  for  nothing  relieves  me,  not  even  writing 
to  my  Kate ! 
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'*  Bat  I'll  oot  write  so  sadly.  I  will  try  and  relate  cheer- 
fully  what  has  happen»l  to  us  all.  It  is  nothing,  acarcely. 
There  is  little  that 's  new.  Papa  continues  to  have  gout, 
bat  his  health,  I  think,  improves  with  the  spring  ;  mamiaa, 
too,  seems  stronger  since  the  advent  of  May,  and  Helen  aad 
Aunt  Serapbina  are  as  blooming  as  roses.  My  cheeks  have 
not  reddened  yet,  as  they  will  soon,  I  trust.  The  spring 
will,  doubtless,  restore  my  strength  and  spirits,  which,  yon 
know,  dearest,  have  not  been  good  since^ — well,  let  me  not 
speak  of  that  sad  subject  again.  Papa  ia  going  to  send  mSj 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  Mr.  Burwell's,  He  thinks  the  fresh  sea 
breeze  WiU  quite  cure  me. 

"  I  thought  I  would  not  wiite  upon  sad  eabjects,  but  I 
can  think  of  little  besides  tluit  which  my  Kate  knows  abont. 
It  continues  to  depress  me  very  much,  and  I  will  tell  yoa 
how  it  has  been  agsun  brought  up  to  mo.  Since  the  mee^ 
ing  at  Mammy  Ltzn's,  of  which  I  told  yon,  I  have  seen  hitn 
twioe,  but  wo  have  never  spoken, 

"The  first  time  was  at  Moorefield,  Mr.  Alston's,  yoa 
know,  whither  we  went  in  the  chariot  to  see  Mrs.  Alston, 
Mr.  Thomas'  aunt.  Our  staying  away  was  becoming  abso- 
Intely  marked,  and  bo  we  went.  As  the  chariot  drove  up  to 
the  door,  Ac  had  just  mounted  liia  horse  to  ride 
I  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  been  staying  some  day»i 
with  Mr.  Alston,  who  is  sick,  and  now  returned  to  WlUiama- 
biirg.  He  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  carriage,  and  mads 
us  a  low  and  ceremonious  salute.  I  saw  him  distinctly,  and 
though  stil!  very  pale,  he  looked  stronger  and  more  cheer- 
ful His  arm  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  scarf,  aiu 
seemed  to  have  qnite  healed. 

"  I  need  not  tell  yon,  dear,  how  much  I  was  rejoiced 
see  him  thus  well  again,  and  his  sickness  seemed  even  to 
have  added  to  that  singular  gr.ice  which,  you  know,  has 
ever  characteriKed  him.  His  air  had  lost  none  of  its  dignity, 
and  I  observed  that  extraordinary  smile  as  he  passed — a- 
smilo  which  aeemecl  now  both  happy  and  sad.    All  this  ~ 
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descried  as  he  passed  quickly ;  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 
That  is  tho  first  meetin; 

"  The  second  was  the  other  eyeniug,  and  at  the  old  grave- 
yard, where  his  mother  and  father  are  buried,  you  know. 
When  you  were  last  here,  we  visited  it  one  afternoon,  and, 
you  know,  it  lies  down  the  vale,  within  Mght  of  the  npper 
window  of  ray  chamber.  I  can  see  the  distant  oaks  as  I 
write,  Helen  and  myself  had  gone  out  to  take  a  walk  about 
twilight,  and  we  extended  it  so  far  that  the  night  caught  us, 
as  we  passed  the  old  graveyard  on  our  return.  The  moon 
was  shining,  however,  and  we  were  not  afraid,  as  we  heard 
the  voice  of  Uncle  Robin,  on  the  hill  near  by,  driving  home 
the  cattle  and  singing  one  of  his  I'ude  songs.  The  moon- 
light was  nearly  as  bright  as  day  as  wo  came  near  the  grave- 
yard, and  Heleu  went  to  the  gate  and  looked  in.  Yon 
know  it  is  surrounded  by  an  old  brick  wall,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  crumble,  some  of  the  bricks  having  been  knocked 
off  by  mischievous  boys,  and  the  enclosure,  in  other  places, 
cracked  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  forcing  up. 

"  Helen  went  to  the  old  wooden  gate,  which  was  closed 
with  a  log  laid  agMnst  it,  and  peered  through  the  bars.  I 
followed  her,  and  for  a  moment  we  stood  thus  silently  gaz- 
ing at  the  tombstones.  We  were  about  to  return  when  sud- 
denly we  heard  a  low  sigh,  and  a  fignro,  which  had  been 
kneeling  in  the  shadow  upon  the  grave  of  Annt  St,  John, 
rose  erect  in  the  moonlight.  We  drew  bnck  quickly  into  the 
shadow  of  the  great  oak,  for  we  woie  somewhat  frightened, 
as  you  may  imagine.  In  an  instant,  however,  I  recognized 
Aim,  and  my  terror  yielded  to  sorrow.  Ho  leaned  upon  the 
tali  tombstone  in  the  moonlight,  and  rested  his  forehead  on 
the  cold  marble.  I  shall  never  forget  his  iigure  as  he  stood 
thn^  His  right  arm  encarcled  the  weeping  willow  cut  on 
the  top  of  tho  stone,  his  long  dark  hair  fell  upon  tho  white 
Sttrfaoo,  and  only  the  movement  of  his  breast  proved  that 
ho  himself  was  not  a  form  of  marble.  He  remained  thus  for 
about  a  quartei'  of  an  hour,  and  then,  raising  his  head,  looked 
iu  succession  at  every  object  in  tho  graveyard,  apparently 
1. 
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bidding  them  farewell,  one  after  another.  Ho  then  stooped 
and  plucked  a  wild  rose  from  the  turf  on  his  mother's  grave, 
stood  lookiug  at  it  foi"  a  moment,  aod  then  slowly 
'  through  a  cleft  in  the  wall  and  disappeared.  We  beaid  lii 
horse  neigh  from  a  copse  near  by,  and  then  the  soaud  of 
Loofetrokes  dying  gradually  into  Bilence.  He  was  gon%! 
and  we  came  home  without  a  word — I  think  Helen 
ccytng  too. 

"  I  thought  I  would  write  of  these  two  meetings,  my  owii' 
Kate,  because  it  affords  mc  a  painful  coDsolatioa  to  speak  of 
him.  O,  why  will  he  leave  us  f  for  he  came  to  bid  farewell 
thus  to  his  mother,  I  know,  before  going  to  foreign  lands, 
wbitber,  I  'm  told,  he  would  long  since  have  gone  bnt  for 
the  late  troubles  and  the  sickness  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Alston. 
He  leaves  many  who  love  him,  and  ask  only  that  he  will 
come  back  again.  My  wounded  pride  is  no  longer  mistress 
of  me,  and  though  ho  can  never  be  the  same  to  me,  I  should 
love  and  cherish  him  still — though  I  never  could  be  his 
wife, 

"I  am  not  happy.  Please  write  and  givo  mo  some  com- 
fort, if  you  can.  I  must  end  my  sad  letter  now,  dearest.  I 
will  write  you  again  from  Mr.  Burweil's,  whilber  I  go,  as  1 
said,  in  a  day  or  two. 

"Much love  to  Willie,  and  farewell,  dear, 

"  Tour  devoted 

"  BoirsTHBi..' 


H. 
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"ltn.BTJBWELL's,/5ieo/  Wight,  the  2d  June,  "16. 

"  In  my  last  letter,  dear  Kate,  I  told  yon  I  was  coming 
hither  in  search  of  some  color  for  my  cheeks.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  've  not  found  it.  I  think  the  air 's  not  as  whole- 
some to  me  aa  that  of  Prince  George,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I 
ehall  set  out  on  my  return  to  Vauoly, 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have  received  every  kindni 
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and  goodaess  from  the  family.  The  Burwells  are  admirably 
choerful  and  kindly,  and  I  think  '  Belle-bouche,'  as  thsy  atiU 
call  her,  from  some  old  jost,  is  a  beauty,  and  as  tender  aa 
sLe  's  loTely.  She  delights  us  as  usual — for  Bel  Tracy  is 
here — with  stories  about  her  '  youth,'  as  she  calls  it  with  a 
laugh,  and  certaiuly,  from  her  own  relation.  Monsieur  Belle- 
bouche,  if  the  name  is  proper,  had  a  very  difficult  time  in 
his  courtship.  They  began  talking  about  these  old  scenes 
one  evening  on  the  portico,  when  Mr.  Mowbray  and  that 
dazzling  lady,  liis  wife,  Mistress  Philippa,  bad  ridden  over 
from  their  house,  not  far  off,  and  I  think  the  stories  which 
they  repeated  would  make  a  lively  comedy.  There  seemed 
to  bo  even  more  than  BcUe-bouche  told,  for  she  was  going 
on,  laughing,  when  Mistress  Philippa  stopped  her,  and  blush- 
ing deeply,  prayed  her  to  refnun.  Mr,  Mowbray  turned  his 
fine  head  with  a  smile,  and  said,  *  Silence  was  better,*  after 
which  he  went  on  talking  with  Mr.  Nelson,  from  Little  York. 
How  merry  and  happy  all  are,  escept  myself!  But  that's 
envious,  and  I  will  not  complain. 

"  This  is  all  that  I  think  of  to  tell  you,  dear,  but  I  've  for- 
gotten the  chief  incident  of  all !  Mr.  Liudon  aud  myself 
bad  a  violent  scene  yesterday  morning,  and  we  have  parted 
for  the  last  time,  I  trust.  He  renewed  his  addresses,  which, 
you  know,  I  have  repeatedly  rejected,  and  had  the  discour- 
tesy, when  I  simply  said  I  could  not  accept  his  attentions 
any  further,  to  reply,  that  he  would  yet  find  the  means  to 
make  me  change  my  resolution  I  Can  you  imagine  sueh 
rudeness  ?  It  aroused  all  my  pride,  and  I  told  him,  with  a 
look  as  freezing  as  ice,  that  I  dcFtpised  his  threat,  and  cared 
nothing  for  him.  I  regretted  it  afterwards  and  do  now — I 
mean  my  passion,  but  his  tone  was  iosufibrable.  The  scene 
made  me  sick  all  day,  but  I  believe  I  have  now  quite  recov- 
ered from  it.  I  left  Mr.  Lindon  iu  the  parlor,  and  came  up 
stairs,  and  ho  soon  went  away.  His  abuse  of  Aim  has  for 
ever  ruined  bim  in  my  estimation. 

"  I  must  close,  as  the  mail  passes  very  soon,  dear.  Please 
write  to  me  a  good  long  letter,  such  as  my  Kate  knows  how 
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to  imto.    Direct  to  Vaoely,  where  I  shall  be  before  your 
letter  can  arrive. 

"  Do  iiot  let  my  sadness  grieve  you,  and  we  should  trust 
in  our  dear  heavenly  Father,  who  sends  the  clouds  and  tfa^^  J 
sunshiae  in  mercy.     In  him  I  put  my  trust. 

"Much  lovo  to  Willie — I  hope  yon  enjoyed  your  viat  to  I 
the  Hall,  where  Mr.  Hamilton  enya  he  saw  you. 

"  Good  bye  now,  dear  —  pray  for  me,  as  I  do  for  you  1 
night  and  morning. 

"  Tour  own 

"  BOHNTBBL." 


^  At 


CHAPTER  LXXXT. 


At  the  moment  when  Bonnybel  folded  and  sealed  the 
letter  last  laid  before  the  readei-,  Liedon  entered  Williams- 
burg from  the  south,  riding  at  full  speed,  and  casting  & 
glance  toward  the  palace  as  he  passed,  halted  in  front  of  , 
the  Ealcigh  tavern. 

He  threw  his  biidle  to  a  servant,  and  ordering  him  to  1 
hold  his  Loi'se,  and  not  take  him  to  the  stable,  entered  the  j 
tavern. 

To  hia  demand,  whether  any  one  had  asked  for  him,  the  I 
landlord  respectfully  replied  that  a  gentleman  giving  his 
name  as  Tag,  had  done  bo. 

Where  was  he  ? 

In  the  room  which  his  honor  had  directed  him  to  ba^J 
shown  to — No.  6,  second  floor. 

And  preceded  by  a  servant,  Linden  quickly  ascended. 

He  was  met  upon  the  threshold  of  tlie  room  by  no  less 
puraonage  than  Mr.  Tag,  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the    i 
oommissariat. 
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The  door  closed  behind  them,  and  remained  closed  for  an 
hour. 

Then  it  opened,  and  Lindon  gave  orders  to  have  dinner 
served  to  him  and  his  companion,  cautioning  the  servant  to 
have  "  plenty  of  wine." 

The  servant  howed  reapectfully,  and  hastened  to  obey, 
bringing,  when  ho  came  again,  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  mine 
hosi'a  best  Rhenish, 

The  dinner  went  in  and  came  out ;  and  still  the'two  men 
remained  shut  up  together. 

They  remained  thus  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  issued  forth  and  descended. 

A  second  horso  came  to  the  door  in  accordance  with 
Linden's  ordei's,  and  he  and  Mr,  Tag  got  into  the  saddle, 
setting  forward  iAmediately  toward  Biirwell's  ferry  on  the 
Jaraes. 

Ab  they  proceeded  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  thoy 
perceived  that  the  whole  place  was  in  commotion. 

Groups  of  men  assembled  at  the  corners,  were  diacnsMUg 
with  escitod  voices  and  gestures,  something  which  seemed  , 
to  have  profoundly  aroused  the  popular  mind. 

As  the  two  men  pushed  onward,  and  approached  the  em 
houchnre  of  Palace  street,  this  agitation  gi-ew  greater  and 
greater — the  crowds  still  more  numerous — and  the  groups 
were  gathered  more  closely  around  those  stump-speakers, 
who  give  utterance  at  all  times  to  the  general  sentiment, 
rising  like  bubbles  on  the  waves  of  commotion. 

From  the  groups  thus  gathered  around  the  excited  speak- 
ers, hoarse  murmurs  rose  from  time  to  time,  and  even 
shouts  were  heard  when  some  sentiment  peculiarly  accepta- 
ble was  uttered,  or  some  lengthened  or  fiery  period  bronght 
to  a  defiant  close. 

"  What  the  devil  are  those  canaiSe  talking  about  ?"  said 
Lindon  disdainfully  to  his  companion  ;  "let  us  Hsten." 

"  Let  us  listen,  air." 

Tbey  soon  discovered.  From  his  lofty  position  in  the 
saddle,  Lindon  looked  down  upon  the  excited  fignrea  of  the 
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B{)eaker9,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  gusts  of  oratoi-y 
distinctly  heard  the  words  which  they  uttered. 

The  popular  commotion  was  excited  by  a  report  y 
disseminated,  that  Captain  Collins,  by  the  orders  of 
Excellency,  Tjord  Dunmoro,  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
company  of  his  mariaes,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  city 
Williamsburg  for  Ihe  late  outrages;  intending  to  redai 
that  city  to  ashes. 

This  was  the  sudden  rnmor  which  had  drawn  the  pop*? 
lation  from  their  houses  into  the  streela ;  and  the  sudden 
natare  of  this  sally,  at  a  moment's  notice,  snfficieolly  proved 
that  the  general  feeling  was  as  fiery  as  ever,  and  that  every 
one  looked  forward  to  critical  events,  and  was  prepared  for 
the  issao.  The  specious  words  of  his  Excellency  had  not 
deceived  a  single  individual ;  and  WUHaftisburg  had  never 
been  BO  thoroughly  on  its  guard,  as  it  was  when  the  pow^ 
iter  aSair  was  arranged. 

It  now  rose  en  masse,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  word,  and 
classes — from  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,' 
which  assembled  on  the  day  before,  to  the  humblest  citizen 
uf  the  town — all  was  violent  commotion  and  expectation. 

More  than  one  sinister  glance  was  directed  toward  Lin- 
don  as  he  prococdod,  for  lie  was  recognized  as  lieutenant 
the  Governor's  guard.    But  no  violence  was  ofiered  bii 
and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  quietly. 

"  Fools  1"  he  muttered  ;  "  you  are  as  feai'ful  as  children  1 
You  make  bugbeai's  and  tremble  at  them !  With  a  single 
company  I'd  crush  out  your  sedition,  and  teach  yon  your 
duty  to  the  government  I" 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  lofty  tone,  Lindon  hastened  the 
apeod  of  his  horse,  and  arriving  thus,  followed  by  Tag,  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  betrayed  visible  satLsfaotioD  at  tho 
event. 

He  looked  back  at  the  crowd  which  suemed  gradually 
diminishing,  and  then  turning  bis  head  in  front  again,  en- 
countered the  gaze  of  a  borgeman  coming  into,  as  be 
leaving,  Williamsburg. 
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As  he  and  the  horseman  exchanged  low  and  coTcmonious 
salates,  a  cold  and  sinister  smilo  for  a  moment  iUuminated 
Lindon'9  coantenance ;  and  this  smile  became  one  of  tri- 
umph as  the  horseman  passed  on  and  disappeaicd. 

That  horseman  was  Mr.  St.  John,  who,  having  bid  adien 
to  his  friend,  Tom  Alston,  now  came  to  make  hia  prepa- 
rations to  leave  Virginia,  as  he  had  said,  "  never  to  return." 


CHAPTER   LSXXVI. 


BoHHYBEL  had  rightly  supposed  that  nothing  but  the 
sickness  of  Mr,  Alston  had  detained  Mi',  St,  John  in  Vir- 
ginia. That  sicluiess  having  now  yielded,  ho  lapidly  made 
evei-y  preparation,  and  paid  his  adieus  to  the  places,  the 
things,  the  personages  of  hia  youth. 

She  had  chanced  to  meet  him  as  he  bade  fiireweU  to  the 
tombs  of  his  mother  and  his  father — that  was  the  last  and 
saddest  of  all.  From  that  moment  his  heart  was  dissevered 
from  the  soil,  and  he  no  longer  thought  of  any  thing  hut 
another  land  where  he  might  forget  his  sufferings  and  his 
misfortunes. 

It  was  on  Friday,  tbo  second  day  of  June,  when  the 
yonng  man  entered  Williamsburg,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  tbe  fifth,  he  was  informed  by  a  message  from  Cap- 
tidn  Fellowes  of  the  "  Charming  Sally,"  that  at  twilight  the 
brig  would  sail  for  Europe. 

He  hastened  to  make  the  final  pi-cparations  for  his  long 
journey,  and  aa  this  was  to  be  hia  last  sight  of  Virginia,  he 
sought  all  hia  friends  to  say  farewell. 

The  stranger  was  absent,  and  he  sought  him  in  vain  at 
the  well-remembered  place;  with  a  sigh,  he  gave  up  the 
search  and  retired. 

As  he  went  toward  the  Raleigh,  where  his  horse  waa 
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waiting,  he  met  Captain  Waters,  vbo  was  stroUing  along 
hamming  a  BOng. 

When  he  announced  liia  iDtention  of  departing,  the 
worthy  captain  stood  aghast,  and  then  he  pUed  every  pos- 
sible argament  to  induce  hinx  to  change  hia  resolulion. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  these  argumentB  were  in  vain, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  captain  foond  that  he  had 
eimply  expended  so  much  breath  in  vain. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  never  have  I  seen  eucb  a  perfect  block  1 
Mark  me,  fiicnd,  you  '11  regret  this  proceeding  1  It  is  the 
maddest  thing,  morbleu  !  which  I  ever  heard  of!' 

"I  know  j'ou  think  ho." 

"  Pcirbku  /  I  do  think  bo  ;  but  aa  you  are  determined,  I 
have  no  more  to  say." 

"  I  know  I  have  yonr  good  wishes,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
believe  you  sincoiejy  regret  our  parting.  Eut  beUeve  me, 
't  is  necessary  for  me  to  go.  When  I  shall  return  I  knoV] 
not." 

"Basta!"  cried  the  captain,  knitting  his  brows,  "that's 
the  very  thing  I  If  you  were  coming  back  soon  't  would 
be  quite  another  thing,  but  I  doubt  if  you  'II  ever  return  I'' 

"  And  I  too,  my  dear  captain,  most  scrioasly.  Weil,  well. 
I  must  go.  Tou  would  not  ask  me  to  stay  if  you  knew 
why  I  go.  Tell  your  brother,  whose  relationship  to  yon» 
strangely  enoiigh,  never  occurred  to  me  until  lately— tell 
Mr.  Charles  Waters  good  bye  for  mo." 

"  There  it  is !  you  take  this  moment  when  he 's  away.; 
Ho  'U  bo  furious  !" 

And  the  captain  frowned  to  hide  bis  emotion. 

"  I  would  willingly  defer  my  departure  to  see  him,"  said 
St.  John,  sadly,  "  but  I  have  stdd  longer  now  than  I  intend- 
ed owing  to  Tom  Alston's  sickness.    The  '  Charming  Sally' 
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"  Captain  Fellowes  ?" 

"  YcB,  that  ia  tbe  captain's  name.  WLat  are  you  tliinking 
of?" 

The  captain's    browa  drooped,   and  a  sigh  shook 
breast, 

"  I  was  thinking  of  old  times,  mon  ami,  and  of  other 
feces.  Pardon  me,  't  ia  a  bad  habit,  and,  morbleu  I  I  must 
break  myself  thereof.  Bat  again  she  rose  before  me  as  I 
heard  that  name — the  old  days  all  rushed  back — I  saw 
her,  Beatrice,  one  whom  you  never  knew,  whom  I  loved  1 
There  1  there !  my  mind  wanders  to  another  epoch.  Let 
na  dismiss  the  subject." 

St.  John  inclined  hie  head. 

"  Yonder  is  Jack  Hamilton,"  he  said,  gazing  sadly  at  tha 
approaching  figure,  "  I  will  bid  him  farewell  again ;  a  long' 
farewell,  for  I  shall  never  return." 

And  the  young  man  smiled,  but  so  sorrowfully  that  s 
moisture  came  to  the  soldier's  brilliant  eye, 

"  Ventre  Sainte  Gria  !"  cried  the  captain,  dashing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes ;  "  do  you  know,  comrade,  you  make  me  cry 
like  a  baby  with  your  sad  way  of  talking?  Something's 
wrong  with  me  or  I  never  would  feel  thus." 

"  Something  'a  right  with  you,  fnend,"  said  St.  John, 
again  smiling,  as  he  looked  at  the  honest  soldier;  "'ti» 
your  heart !" 

And  leading  Tallyho  by  tbe  bridle,  he  went  to  meet  Jack 
Hamilton,  whose  face  at  sight  of  St.  John  clouded  over,  and 
lengthened  deplorably. 

To  all  the  protestations  and  persuasive  arguments  of  his 
friends  the  young  man  made  brief  replies.  He  must  go ; 
all  was  ended. 

"Could  any  thing  induce  mo  to  contmue  iu  Virginia," 
lie  said,  "  't  would  bo  the  true  hearts  of  men  like  you — faces 
I  would  not  go  away  fi-om  but  for  an  inexorable  destiny 
which  drives  mo.  Yon  will  think  of  me  sometimes,  though, 
will  yon  not  ?"  he  said,  holding  a  hand  of  each.  "  Under 
Other  stars  I  will  think  of  you,"  and  pressing  the  hands  of 
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the  two  men,  who  looked  at  liim  with  drooping  heads,  the  I 
f  ouiig  man  mado  a  iDOTcment  to  get  into  tho  saddle. 

At  the  same  moment  ho  heard  his  name  uttered  by  the  ] 
voice  of  a  child,  and,  tammg  around,  found  himself  accosted  J 
by  Blossom. 

Tbe  child  was  almost  breathless  with  the  haste  sbo  bad  | 
used  to  reach  him,  and  her  bosom  labored  heavily  for  a  mo*  I 
meat.  Then,  regaining  her  breath,  she  said,  looking  at  Mr.  [ 
St.  John  with  deep  afiectiou,. 

"  You  will  not  leave  na,  will  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  must,  my  child ;  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you.  Take  J 
my  love  and  this  kiss,"  he  added,  stooping  and  presamg  hia  ] 
lips  to  those  of  the  child,  "  aud  pray  for  me." 

Tbe  tears  rushed  to  Blossom's  eyes,  and  she  clung  to  Ida  I 
.  hand  obstinately. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go !"  she  said,  sobbing,  "  please  do  not  go,  I 

"I  must,  my  dear.  Tis  wiitten,  as  the  Orieutals  say. 
Farewell  1" 

Blossom  seemed  to  be  too  much  overcome  to  speak,  but, 
seeming  suddenly  to  remember  something,  put  her  band 
into  her  pocket  and  took  therefrom  a  letter, 

"Papa  told  me  to  give  you  this  or  make  Uncle  Ralph 
give  it  to  you,"  she  said,  blinded  with  teara ;  then,  bursting 
into  sobs  again,  slio  cried,  "  Oh,  do  not  go  away  I  please  do 
not  go  away  I  Papa  aaii  you  were  going  away  never  to 
come  back.    Oh !  please  do  not  go  1" 

Tlie  young  man  smiled  sadly,  but  shook  his  head.  His 
eye  fell  cai-elesaly  upon  the  letter,  which  seemed  to  he 
double,  and  be  tore  it  open.  It  was,  in  truth,  two  letters. 
The  first  was  in  tho  hand-writing  of  the  stranger,  and  con- 
tained these  words : 

"I  have  looked  everywhere  to  find  you,  friend,  having, 
by  a  strange  chance,  received  what  I  know  is  of  importance 
to  you.  'Tis  a  letter  which,  with  this,  I  entrust  to  my 
[:hi!d,  having  an  instant  call  away ;  my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup^ 
'T  will  roach  you  in  time,  however,  I  do  not  donbt,  for 
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Blossom  has  the  nnening  instinct  of  affection,  to  which  I 
trust. 

"Tou  might  remember  that  one  night  when  yoa  visited 
me  I  opened  my  drawer,  while  yon  were  speaking,  and 
drew  forth  a  letter  which  I  looked  at  with  what  probably 
seemed  to  you  discourtesy.  That  letter  was,  however,  about 
yourself,  and  othera  have  reached  me  of  the  same  tenor. 
I  have  not  spoken  with  you  about  these  afiUira,  but  I  am 
convinced,  that,  in  the  matter  of  your  suffering,  you  are  the 
victim  of  some  diabolical  conspiracy  and  fraad. 

"  To  the  point  now.  I  was  traveling  yesterday  in  Isle  of 
Wight  county,  post  haste,  when,  juat  as  I  passed  the  resi- 
dence of  the'man  Lindon,  lieutenant  of  the  goarda,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  servant  girl  who  delivered  me  the  enclosed 
letter,  saying  that  her  mistress  bade  her  bring  it  me.  On 
a  slip  of  paper  was  written,  in  a  woman's  hand,  'If  you  are 
a  friend  of  justice  and  right  bear  this  to  Mr.  Henry  St. 
John,  of  Prince  George  county.'  I  took  the  letter,  brought 
it  hither,  and  searched  eveiywhere  for  you,  I  think  it  con- 
tains what  moat  nearly  concerns  yon,  and,  in  giving  it  to 
Blossom,  I  do  best-  Tou  must,  necessarily,  visit  Witliams- 
burg  for  preparations  before  your  departure,  if  you  depart, 
and  she  or  my  brother  Ralph  will  deliver  it, 

"I  know  not  what  the  letter  contains,  but  a  presentiment 
— a  sentiment  I  can  not  explain,  bids  me  say  to  yon,  do  not 
leave  Yii-ginia  till  you  see  the  woman  who  wrote  that  letter. 

"I  can  add  no  more,  friend.     My  horae  neighs,  and  the 
cause  calls  me.   Every  moment  now  is  a  century.    Farewell. 
"  C.  W." 

Mr.  St.  John  finished  the  letter,  and,  looking  from  Blos- 
som to  Captain  Waters,  and  from  the  soldier  to  Hamilton, 
with  blank,  wondering  eyes,  seemed  for  a  time  speechless 
with  astonishment  at  the  contents  of  the  stranger's  letter. 

Then,  letting  the  paper  fall,  he  turned  over  the  other  let- 
ter, which  was  securely  sealed  and  directed  to  "  Mr.  Henry 
St.  John,  Prince  George  county." 

Mechanically,  withont    looking  at  it  intelligently, 
20* 
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were,  he  opeoed  it  and  held  it  for  eome  momenta  in 
faaod  withont   readmg  it.     Tlien   his   eyea  fell   upon   tl 
sheet. 

No  sooner  had  he  read  the  first  few  lines,  however,  thaa 
a  fiery  flush  blazed  on  his  cheeks,  his  hands  grasped  the  let- 
ter BO  riolently  as  almost  to  tear  it  asunder,  and  with  bis 
distended  eyes  glued  to  the  paper  he  ran  over  its  contents 
rapidly,  and  ending  it,  almost  gasped  for  breath. 

A  deadly  ]ialeneas  invaded  his  countenance,  a.  tremor  ran 
through  his  frame,  and  holding  out  the  paper,  he  tried  to 
say  to  Waters  and  Hamilton,  "  Bead  !"  Ilia  dumb  lips  did 
not  utter  a  sound,  however,  and  ho  stood  thus  like  a  statae 
of  marble. 

Waters  caught  the  letter  and  ran  hastily  over 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

THE     UNHAVKLING    OP    THE     UESS. 

The  letter  was  evidently  wi'itten  by  a  woman,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

"  Mb.  St.  John, 

"  The  words  which  you  are  about  to  read  come  from 
one  who  has  been  guilty  of  deception,  treachery,  forgery 
and  robbery,  and  therefore  at  first  you  may  not  give  credit 
to  my  statements.    Before  I  have  finished  what  I  design   ' 
writing,  however,  you  will  give  implicit  credence  to  what  I 
I  say.  I 

"I  write  this  at  Agincourt,  the  house  of  your  enemy 
and  rival,  Lindon,  and  I  do  so  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  I 
think  I  can  bribe  the  serv.int  who  waits  on  me,  however, 
and  whom  her  master  has  sold,  and  I  bIuU  run  the  risk. 
The  interview  which  I  have  just  had  with  this  man,  and 
his  outrageous  treatment,  have  made  me  resolve  to  hasard 
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every  ttiug,  and  I  do  EOt  conceal  the  fact  tiiat  my  motiv« 
in  addressing  you  is  wholly  to  take  my  revenge  on  him. 

"  The  hours  are  long  here,  sir,  and  I  have  much  time  on 
my  hands,  I  shall  employ  this  leisure  in  revealing  to  yon 
the  conspiracy  which  has  made  your  life  miserable,  and  yet 
been  of  no  benefit  eiltier  to  the  one  who  conceived  it  or  to 
his  tool — myself, 

"  Listen,  sir.  I  was  born  in  Italy,  and  my  parents  havin{{ 
removed  to  England,  I  was  there  brought  up  and  well  edu- 
cated. Then  they  came  to  Virginia,  and  within  a  year  af- 
ter our  arrival  both  mypareots  died,  and  I  was  tlirown  upon 
the  world  without  any  fixed  pnnciples  or  regular  employ- 
ment, I  became  finally  a  seamstress  at  Pate's  shop  in 
Williamsburg,  and  here  this  man,  Lindon,  who  had  before 
made  mo  unworthy  proposals,  came  to  seek  me.  He  had 
many  conversations  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  nerve 
to  undertake  an  enterprise  requiring  skill  and  secrecy  ;  if  it 
was  done  in  accordance  with  his  views  and  effected  its  ob- 
ject, he  would  pay  me  one  thousand  pounds. 

"  Follow  me  closely  now,  sir,  in  my  narrative,  and  you 
will  see  the  steps  by  which  your  misery  was  efiected.  I  had 
always  been  avaricious  and  am  now — I  would  sell  my  soul 
for  money,  and  I  do  not  conceal  the  foot.  When  Lindon 
offered  mc  the  thousand  pounds,  I  said  I  would  do  any  and 
every  thing  which  he  demanded.  At  first  he  made  no  dis- 
tinct promise,  and  it  was  only  one  night  at  the  Lidian  Camp, 
where  I  accompanied  him  disguised  as  a  man,  that  he  di>- 
rectly  offered  me  the  large  sum, 

"Now,  would  you  like  to  know  Mr,  Lindon's  project? 
He  was  in  love  with,  or  at  least  wished  to  marry,  Misa  Vane, 
and  you  were  his  rival.  He  thought  that  if  yon  wei-o  re- 
moved, or  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  the  ^rl's  mind 
poisoned  against  yon,  she  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  as- 
aduity  or  hia  wiles.  My  part  was  to  go  to  Vanely  and  thus 
poison  the  young  lady's  heart  against  you.  Of  course  yon 
will  hate  and  wish  to  strike  me,  pci'haps  kill  mc,  after  what 
(bllowB,  but  that  is  nothing.    Yon  bad  ranch  better  strike 
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Lindon.  Well,  I  at  once  set  about  my  scheme.  One  day 
the  ladies  came  into  the  shop  and  I  offered  to  work  for  them. 
It  is  not  often  that  seamstresses  will  go  into  the  country, 
and  they  readily  accepted  my  offer.  I  remember  seeing 
yoa  gazing  from  your  window  at  the  girl  in  a  window  of 
Mr.  Burwell'a  house  on  the  night  before  I  left  town  with 
them  in  the  chariot,  and  I  half  relented.  Bat  the  Efim  of  _ 
money  decided  me.  I 

"I  went  to  Vanely  and  commenced  my  part  almost  im-  , 
mediately,  but  your  duel  and  what  followed  it  came  too 
soon.  I  waited.  At  last  you  went  to  Wiiiiamshnrg  to  see 
to  the  repairs  of  your  bouae,  and  then  I  bad  a  fair  field. 
Lindon  had  supplied  me  with  some  of  your  writing,  and  I 
forged  letters  from  you  to  the  girl — letters  which  gradually 
grew  lukewarm,  then  cool,  then  short  and  stiff.  I  inter- 
cepted every  one  which  you  really  wrote  to  her.  Her  let- 
ters to  yourself  I  suppressed,  and  this  I  easily  effected,  as  I 
carried  the  letter  bag  always  to  the  servant  and  received 
it  from  him. 

"  You  came  to  see  the  young  lady  several  times.    On  the 
first  occasion  she  treated  you  coolly ;  I  watched  through  the 
door.     On  the  second,  I  had  so  poisoned  her  miod,  that  she 
would  scarcely  look  at  you ;  and,  on  this  second  visit,  I  . 
secured  what  I  had  often  coveted,  your  signet  ring.      I  I 
entered  your  apartment  two  bonis  after  midnight,  and  stole    j 
the  signet  from  the  toilet  table.     Then  mastered  by  curiosi- 
ty to  see  how  a  man  slept  when  his  heart  was  breaking,  I 
approached  your  bed.     You  awoke,  sprung  np,  and  I  had 
just  time  to  escape.     You  pi'obahly  supposed  that  it  was  a  J 
dream  ;  it  was  myself,  sir.  I 

"  Well,  having  secured  your  signet,  I  had  no  longer  any  ^ 
feats.  My  proficiency  in  imitating  hand-writing,  which  I 
had  learned  at  a  common  school  in  England,  enabled  me  to 
forgo  letters  from  yon ;  and  the  stamp  of  your  motto  on  the 
seal  placed  these  letters  beyond  all  doubt.  I  sltapcd  the 
contents  of  these  letters  so  as  to  indicate  a  gradual  change  j 
of  feeling  on  your  part.     At  first,  Inkcwai-m  rs  I  said,  then  J 
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cool,  then  jesting  and  tareleaa,  then  indifferent.  I  placed 
one  after  another  in  tie  mail  bag — and  under  the  forgeries, 
1  saw  the  young  lady  tremble  and  shrink,  and  hfr  peace  of 
mind  pass  away,  yiulding  to  anger  and  despair — until  when 
you  came,  she  refused  to  see  you.  I  could  have  killed  my- 
self for  my  treachery,  for  she  ia  as  good,  as  she  is  beantifiil ; 
■but  the  accursed  money  coutrolled  and  mastered  me.  _ 

"  At  last  the  end  came.  Ton  wrote  a  letter  which  I  well  I 
recollect,  for  it  bore  the  marks  of  the  delirium  which  soon 
attacked  you.  It  commenced  with  the  words,  'Is  it  wrong 
for  me  to  write  to  you?'  and  was  written  immediately  after 
that  third  and  last  visit,  upon  which  occasion  she  refused  to 
see  you,  and  you  leit  abruptly. 

"  This  letter  very  nearly  reached  her,  for  she  seemed,  by 
a  strange  instinct,  to  suspect  something,  and  now  went  forth 
herself  to  meet  the  servant  who  brought  the  letters  from  the 
office.  Oq  this  evening  I  accompanied  her,  although  she 
tried  to  repulse  me ;  and  before  she  could  take  the  bag,  I 
had  it  in  my  own  hand.  I  slipped  your  letter  np  my  sleeve, 
and  presented  to  her  the  one  which  I  had  forged  and  held 
ready,  the  post-mai-k  and  every  thing  down  to  the  I'umphng 
of  the  edges,  being  perfectly  feigned.  In  that  letter  I  made 
you  declare  that  you  had  been  too  hasty,  and  would  think 
more  seriously  before  you  undertook  to  marry;  and  I  saw 
her  tremble  and  turn  pale  as  she  read  it. 

"  It  was  my  reply  which  you  read.  She  wrote  none — 
pride  sTicceeded  agony,  and  she  permitted  her  heart  to  break 
in  silence  without  speaking.  I  wrote  the  answer,  in  which 
I  declared,  in  the  character  of  the  young  lady,  that  your 
letter  waa  '  strange ;'  that  the  alterations  in  your  manor 
house  concerned  only  yourself;  and  ended,  by  breaking  off 
the  engagement,  I  next  heard  that  you  were  aick — she 
viiated  you  in  your  sleep — and  then  you  went  away,  and  all 
was  over.  I  had  aooompliahed  my  object — I  bad  played  my 
part — and  I  had  even  done  it  bo  adroitly,  that  she  felt  an 
lionorable  scruple  against  uttering  a  word  to  the  family. 
Her  sister  endeavored  in  vain  to  extort  from  her  any  thing 
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contained  in  my  letters,  and  I  doubt  if  to  this  moment 
haa  told  any  thing.  Her  pure  and  noble  nature  was  true 
itself  through  all ;  and  though  her  heart  was  brokt 
did  not  speak,  I  had  thus  conquered  by  fraud,  treachery, 
and  robbery,  a  young  girl's  heait — conquered,  by  appeaiiog 
to  that  immense  weakness  of  woman, /irirfe— and  I  went  to 
my  master,  after  your  departure,  and  asked  for  my  reward. 

"  What  do  you  suppose,  sir,  was  his  reply  ?  He  denied 
that  be  bad  over  made  any  such  arrangement  nith  me ;  and 
when  I  threatened,  in  my  wrath  and  disappointment,  to  ei- 
pose  his  part  in  the  matter,  he  took  advantage  of  his  power 
and  made  me  a  close  prisoner  here,  in  his  house  of  Agin- 
court.  Here  I  hare  remained  since  the  month  of  Octoh^ 
last,  the  prisoner  of  this  man,  who  either  watches  over  me 
himself,  or  employs  a  brutal  jailor,  who  has  twice  struck  ma, 
as  if  I  were  a  ^avo  or  a  mad  woman. 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  now  informed  you  of  the  means  which 
I  used  to  destroy  your  happiness,  and  I  have  shown  yon 
that  my  trcaohcry  resulted  in  no  gain.  I  am  about  to  make 
some  amends  for  my  ciime  by  informing  you  of  a  scheme 
which  iutimately  concerns  your  peace  of  mind.  Luidon 
came  hither  to  my  apartment  yesterday,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  laid  before  me,  at  length,  a  design  which  he  will 
surely  accomplish. 

"  It  is  his  intention  to  waylay  Miss  Vane,  who  is  aow 
upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  Burwell's,  in  this  county,  and  who  de- 
signs soon  to  return.  His  intention,  I  say,  is  to  waylay  her 
carriage,  and  biing  her  here  to  this  place  by  force.  Ones 
here,  a  hedge  paison,  named  Tag,  is  to  marry  her  to  Ijn- 
don,  and  the  whole  scheme  will  be  complete. 

"  I  wiite  these  lines,  as  I  said,  that,  through  your  iustni- 
mentaUty,  I  may  have  revenge  upon  this  man.  I  hate  hin» 
with  a  deadly  hatred,  and,  if  I  have  my  revenge,  you  may 
do  any  thing  you  please  with  me.     I  care  not. 

"  LrcKKzi*  Caknb. 

"  P.  S. — Sinco  writing  the  above,  Lindoo  has  come  aga 
Ho  designs  to  accomplish  his  object  upon  Monday,  the  fith 
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of  June,  wben,  lie  has  Icnrnc^,  Miss  Vane  sets  out  o 
return." 


These  wore  the  words  which  made  St.  John  turn  pale  and 
crimaon,  and  bis  eyes  blaze  aa  with  lightning. 

Captain  "Waters  had  scarcely  read  five  lines  before  St, 
John  seized  the  letter  and  pointed  hoarsely  to  the  last  para- 
graph, then  to  the  postscript. 

"  To-day  is  the  fifth  of  June  1"  cried  the  young  man,  aa 
Waters  and  Hamilton  looked  at  the  letter  with  wondering 
eyes,  "  and  it  is  past  noon  already !" 

Captain  Waters,  without  a  word,  pointed  to  the  young 
man's  horse,  and  then  hastened  into  the  Raleigh  for  hla 
own.     Hamilton  followed  him. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  three  men  left  Williamsburg  at  a 
furious  gallop,  and,  on  fire  with  excitement,  struck  the  spurs 
into  their  horses  and  took  the  open  highway  to  the  south. 
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FIKE     AND     8TOBM. 

Th£t  rapidly  crossed  the  river,  plunged  into  the  for 
and  fled  straight  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  J 
point  wbiuh  they  wished  to  reach. 

St.  John  was  well  acquiuoted  with  tbe  district,  and  chose, 
with  unerring  precision,  the  shortest  roads. 

Leaning  forward  in  his  saddle,  the  young  man  seemed 
to  be  devoured  by  a  torriblo  passion,  and,  at  every  bound, 
he  struck  his  horse  liiriously  with  the  spur,  and  shouted 
hoarsely  to  him,  as  though  be  were  a  hitman  being.  I 

Tallyho  responded  nobly  to  bis  master's  will,  and  the  man  I 
and  the  animal  fled  onward  like  a  single  body. 

The  captain  and  Hamilton  were  at  St.  John's  side.  Rid- 
ing Sclim,  that  noble  Arabian  who,  In  old  days,  bad  dia 
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tanoed  the  beat  Htee<!s  of  Vir^nia,  and  whoHe  apeed  age  had 
not  diluiDisbed,  leauiug  over,  as  diJ  St.  John,  and  impelled 
by  the  eame  passion  which  drove  his  ftiond  on  like  a.  tem- 
peBt,  the  worthy  soldier  kept  pace  with  the  most  furious 
rush  of  his  companion,  and  strained  his  eyes  forward  intoj 
the  distance. 

"  We  '11  kill  our  horses,  if  necessary,"  said  fhe  yonng  man,] 
hoarsely,  "  but  we  'Jl  arrive  1" 

"  We  'il  anive !"  repeated  the  soldier  and  Hamilton,  and 
theyplunged  their  spurs  into  their  animals. 

The  three  horses  ran  neck  and  neck,  and,  passing  now 
like  shadows  over  the  soft,  sandy  road,  they  resembled 
phantoms  intent  npon  some  weird  enterprise  of  darkness. 

It  was  not  loDg  before  actual  darkness  came  to  add  veri- 
aimilitnde  to  the  idea.  The  weat,  which  had  been  clear  an 
hour  before,  now  fiUed  with  black  donda,  and,  from  these 
clouds,  piled  up  in  huge  ebon  masses,  fringed  by  the  crimson 
of  sunset,  flashes  of  lightning  began  to  gleam,  illuminating 
the  whole  heavens  with  their  lurid  splendor. 

One  of  those  brief  but  terrible  storms  which  visit  Vir- 
^ia  at  this  season,  was  lowering,  and  the  mutter  of  thun- 
der, every  moment  growing  louder,  showed  that  the  tempest 
was  near  at  hand. 

The  cavaliers  still  puahed  ou  at  headlong  apeed,  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  hot  mouths  of  the  horses  were  nearly 
touching,  the  clouds  of  foam,  from  their  burning  nostrils, 
mingled  and  fled  away  in  the  gathering  darkness, 

"  If  they  are  married  when  we  arrive,  I  '11  make  the  nev 
wife  a  widow  I"  oried  the  young  man,  thi-oiigh  bia  clenched 
teeth,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion,  "I'll  plunge  ray 
sword  into  his  heart,  as  I  would  into  a  dog's." 

"  And  1 1"  added  Hamilton. 

"  Good !"  B^d  the  captain. 

" Faster  1  faster!"  howled  the  yonng  man;  "every  In- 
stant ia  a  lifetime !" 

And  he  plunged  his  spur  anew  in  "  Tallyho,"  who  leaped 
ten  feet  and  quivered. 
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Hamilton  and  the  captaia  were  at  the  eido  of  their  friend 
still. 

"How  fiir  ?"  said  Hamilton. 

"  Five  miles  only !     Come !" 

As  the  young  mnn  spoke,  a  dazzling  Sash  darted  from  the'.^ 
black  clonds,  and  a  roar  of  thunder,  like  the  discharge  of  a, 
battery,  shook  the  forest. 

The  startled  animals  snorted,  and  fled  on  beneath  the 
overshadowing  boughs  of  the  forest  more  rapidly. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  no  word  was  spoken,  no  soaad 
was  heard,  but  the  rumbling  of  thunder,  and  the  rapid  hoof- 
strokes  of  the  horses. 

Suddenly  they  issued  forth  into  the  open  country,  and  St, 
John  stretched  out  his  hand  and  said,  hoarsely, 

"  There  is  the  house !" 

"  VV  here  f "  said  the  captain. 

"  There,  rising  over  the  woods  I     Faster  !" 

And  the  young  man  struck  his  horse,  with  his  clenchoi 
hand,  on  the  neck. 

The  captain  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  a 
largo  edifice,  embowered  in  foliage,  and  gilded  now  by  the 
lurid  rays  of  the  bloody  sun  fiasliing  from  beneath  th^, 
thunder  cloud  as  it  sunk  from  sight. 

"  Is  that  Linden's  ?"  ho  said, 

"  Yes  I  how  'a  your  horse  ?" 

"Quite  fresh  yet!" 

"And  mine's  nearly  dead,  but  that's  nothing." 

They  fled  on. 

The  storm,  which  had  been  long  gathering,  now  seemed 
about  to  burst.  Vivid  flashes  of  Ughtning  GUCceedlDg  each 
other  with  rapidity,  illuminated  thoUarkness,  and  the  very 
earth  seemed  shaken  by  the  warring  thundei',  which  crashed 
down  like  the  rush  of  an  ocean. 

The  filghtened  horses  rather  flew  than  ran,  and  th^ 
coats,  bathed  in  sweat  and  foam,  showed  the  immense  ex- 
ertion they  had  undergone. 

Another  woods  was  passed  tlirongh,  and  jnat  as  darkness 
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tad  atorm  desoendei),  the  three  men  drev  up  1>efore  ths, 
edifice. 

A  Tivid  blaze  of  lightning  stmck  the  great  elm  at  tha 
door  as  they  checked  their  roaming  horees,  and  ^lintered 
from  top  to  bottom. 

At  the  same  moment  a  blinding  toiTent  of  rain  descended, 
and  the  three  men  threw  themselves  from  the  saddle  and 
rosbed  forward. 

In  another  moment  they  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
home,  and  their  eyes  penetrated  into  the  large  apartment. 

Had  not  the  captain  laid  a  violent  hand  on  the  Bboolder 
of  St.  John,  the  young  man  would  have  burst  into  the  room. 

The  sight  was  enongh  to  arouse  htm. 

With  bis  back  to  the  door,  Lindon  stood  with  one  arm 
round  Bonnybel,  who  seemed  nearly  fainting — in  front  of 
the  couple,  Tag,  the  miaerahlc  hedge-priest,  with  an  open 
prayer  book  in  his  hand,  vaa  reading  the  marriage  serv- 
ice. 

Two  rough-looking  men  stood  by  aa  witnesses,  and  in  a 
corner,  bowed  dovn  upon  a  chair,  old  Cato,  the  Vanely 
coachman,  was  rioguig  his  hands  and  crying  like  a  child. 

Suddenly  the  words  resounded,  "  If  any  man  can  show 
just  cause  why  this  couple  may  not  lawfijlly  be  joined  to- 
gether, let  him  now  speak,  or  else  hereailer  for  ever  holij 
his  peace." 

A  scream  from  the  girl,  so  piercing  and  fiill  of  anguish 
that  it  rose  above  the  very  roar  of  the  storm,  sent  a  shudder 
through  the  frames  of  the  auditors  without,  two  of  whom 
held  back  the  third,  whose  eyes  glared  like  a  madman's  as 
he  looked. 

"O,  no!  no  I"  cried  the  ^rl,  struggling  to  disengage 
herself  from  Lindon'a  arm  ;  "  bo  brought  me  here  by  force  t 
I  was  seized  and  dragged  here  I  I  will  die  before  I  become 
bis  wife !" 

The  girl  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  and  stiB 
writhed  to  get  free,  when  St,  John  broke  from  his  comr 
panions  and  threw  himself,  hke  a  wild  beast,  upon  Idndon. 
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So  tremendoiia  was  the  blind  passion  of  the  young 
that,  gi'eat  aa  was  tho  strcogth  and  bulk  of  his  adveraary, 

3  waa  hurled  to  the  ground  like  a  child — St.  John  falling 
with  his  enemy,  locked  in  a  mortal  embrace. 

At  the  same  instant  the  captain  and  his  companion  rushed 
with  drawn  swords  upon  the  accomplices,  who,  attering, 
cries,  retreated  before  them  hastily  and  disappeared 


St.  John's  struggle  with  Liodon  waa  not  protracted.  Tho 
infuriated  man  caught  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  placbg  the 
muzzle  on  his  enemy's  breast,  drew  the  trigger.  The  mur- 
derous weapon  hung  fire,  and  a  blow  on  the  head,  fi'om  the 
sword  hilt  of  St.  John,  mado  him  relax  hia  grasp,  and  fall 
back  stunned  and  senseiess. 

St.  John  rose  to  hia  feet,  pale  and  bleeding  from  a  wound 
in  hia  temple,  and  seeing  the  girl  tottei',  at  the  moment,  to- 
ward a  chair,  he  placed  his  arm  round  her,  and  prevent!  ~" 
her  from  falling. 

She  clung  to  him  in  an  agony  of  terror,  with  the  wild 
agitation  of  a  child  who  flies  to  a  protector,  and  at  the  con- 
tact of  those  arms,  at  that  face  again  laid  near  his  own,  the 
young  man  felt  a  thrill  of  bitter  delight  run  through 
frame. 

"  O,  take  me  away  1"  she  sobbed ;  "  take  me  from 
dioadful  place  I     O,  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here  longer  1" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  a  low  voice ;  "  truer  than  you  think. 
The  house  ia  on  fire  I" 

And  Miss  Came,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  apart- 
ment, pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  adjoining  room.  As 
she  did  so,  a  sudden  gust  of  smoke  and  flame  invaded  the 
one  which  they  occupied. 

"In  five  minutes  escape  will  be  cut  ofi'I"  cried  the  pale 
woman,  and  she  disappeared  in  the  hall. 

St,  John  raised  the  girl  in  his  arma  like  a  child,  and  just 
aa  the  flame  rushed  roaring  upon  them,  bore  her  forth  into 
the  storm,  the  whole  broadside  of  the  edifice  bursting  into 
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"  T  is  a  horrible  dcalli "  cried  Hamilton  j  "  he  'b  s 
and — " 

"  Look !"  sbovited  Waters,  "  the  dog  'a  come  to  his  wits 

Ic  truth,  Lindon  seemed  to  have  recovered  completely, 
for  io  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  space,  upon  which  torrents 
of  rain  descended,  lit  by  lightning  flashes,  he  appeared  sud- 
denly, pale,  furious  and  dcspEuring. 

Looking  around  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  demented, 
he  shook  hia  clenched  hand  at  his  enemies,  uttered  a  horrible 
oath,  grasped  at  his  belt,  where  no  sword  hang,  and  leaping 
upon  one  of  the  horses,  disappeared  at  headlong  speed,  liki 
a  fury,  in  the  darkness. 

The  wild  vision  had  scarcely  vanished  in  the  forest  when 
another  spectacle  attracted  the  attention  of  the  shuddering', 
group. 

It  was  a  womrtn  at  one  of  the  loftiest  windows  who  half 
threw  herself  out,  driven,  it  seemed,  by  the  scorching  flame. 
The  cry  which  she  uttered  was  awful  in  the  intensity  of  its 
terror.  Suddenly,  however,  slio  disappeared,  and  returned 
with  a  cord  which  she  affixed  rapidly  to  the  sill.  Then, 
holding  between  her  teeth  a  casket,  she  swung  by  this  cord 
safely  to  the  top  of  the  great  portico,  slid  with  incredible 
agility  along  the  moulding,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  from 
which  she  rose  and  disappeared  like  Liadon  in  the  storm. 

It  was  Miss  Came,  who  had  broken  open  the  coffers  of 
her  enemy  and  escaped. 

As  she  disappeared,  tlie  whole  house  became  one  great 
mass  of  hissing  and  crackling  flame,  and  this  flame  roared 
for  hours  without  cessation,  wall  after  wall  falling  vritb  a 
crash  until  the  ruin  was  complete. 

Bonnybel  had  long  before  been  assisted  into  the  Vanoly 
chariot,  which  old  Cato  got  ready  with  nervous  haste.  E». 
corted  by  the  three  gentlemen  it  was  now  proceeding  rap- 
idly toward  Prince  George  through  the  last  muttcrings  of 
the  storm. 

Faint  and  weak,  scarcely  realizing  that  the  scene  through , 
which  she  had  just  pa^ed  was  not  some  hideous  dream,  the 
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young  lady  felt  herself  borne  aloag,  hour  after  houi',  until, 
at  last,  she  aaiv  the  welcome  walla  of  Vaoely,  which  began 
to  loom  out  indistinctly  in  the  first  gray  glimmer  of  dawn. 

The  gentlemen  who  escorted  her  resembled  dusky  shad- 
ows as  they  assisted  her  from  the  chariot.  She  felt  a  letter 
placed  in  her  hand,  beard  some  murmured  words,  and  then 
one  shadow  only  remained  at  her  side. 

Captain  Waters  and  St.  John  set  out  at  once  for  Wil- 
liamsburg in  pursuit  of  Lmdon,  who  had  bent  his  stepa 
thither, 

"  Time  enough  afterward  for  explanations,"  said  St.  John, 
as  they  departed  at  full  gallop ;  "  come,  captain,  and  see  me 
eicute  my  private  vengeance !" 


CHAPTER    LXXXIS. 

TUE    KND     OFTUK     DBAUA. 

The  speed  of  their  horses  was  so  gi'cat  that  the  two  men 
entered  Williamsburg  as  the  sun  was  rising. 

The  leagues  seemed  to  have  fled  fi'om  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  animals — the  gray,  glimmering  laudscape  had  flitted  by 
like  a  dream. 

As  they  rushed  onward  toward  tho  town  which  gleamed 
before  them  now,  they  heard  a  measured  and  yet  confused 
noise,  at  times  rising  to  a  roar  almost.  Something  impor- 
tant was  evidently  taking  place. 

The  hoofs  of  the  horses  clashed  on  the  stones;  the  riders 
loaned  forward  in  the  saddle  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Id 
an  instant  they  were  in  tho  midst  of  a  shouling  and  tumult- 
uous crowd. 

Tbe  capital  seemed  convnlsed. 

The  crowd  which  had  thronged  the  streets  threo  or  fom 
days  before  seemed  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fiery 
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multitudo  which  now  surged  to  and  fro  from  the  college 
the  eapitol — from  the  palaco  of  the  ^vemor  to  the  o 
magazine.    This  last  was  the  center  from  which  radiat 
the  shouts  and  cries — the  heart  from  which  the  hot  hlo< 
flowed. 

The  whole  population  seemed  driven  to  fury.  The  ti 
men  heard  that  hoarse  and  somher  roar  which  accompani 
the  movements  of  an  enraged  multitude,  as  it  does  the  toi 
ing  of  the  sea  when  lashed  hy  tempests. 

At  one  spot,  before  the  old  magazine,  the  exciteme 
seemed  to  culminate.  Hero  the  huge  waves  of  the  croT 
rolled  to  and  fro,  surrounding,  with  their  tumult  and  upros 
the  form  of  a  man  who  succeeded  in  standing  erect  onlj  1 
leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  two  others. 

This  person  was  pale  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  tl 
shoulder. 

*'  Mbrbleu  1  something  strange  has  happened !''  mntten 
the  captain ;  "  let  us  find  out,"  and  he  addressed  his  qnestii 
to  one  of  the  crowd.  The  information  was  soon  obtaine 
Dunmoro  had  affixed  concealed  spring  guns  at  the  door  ( 
the  magazine,  and  the  wounded  man,  in  opening  the  doo 
had  received  a  full  charge  of  slugs  in  his  shoulder  ai 
breast. 

The  face  of  the  soldier  flushed  like  fire,  and  his  hoarse  e 
clamation  was  added  to  those  of  the  crowd,  which  evoi 
moment  seemed  to  lash  itself  to  greater  fury. 

"  Ah,  well  1"  ho  growled,  bringing  round  the  hilt  of  h 
sword ;  "  the  moment  comes  at  last !  we  will  fight,  friend 
Listen  to  that  roar,  like  the  growl  of  a  lion  at  bay  !  An 
look  yonder  I" 

St.  John  followed  the  pointed  finger,  and  saw  that  th 
Governor's  guards,  mounted  and  fully  equipped,  were  draw 
up  before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Two  loaded  cannon  wei 
directed  point  blank  upon  the  furious  multitude. 

St.  John  pushed  his  horse  through  the  agitated  mass,  an 
riding  up  to  the  cannon,  followed  close  by  Waters,  said  t 
one  of  the  men  who  recognized  him, 
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"  Where  is  your  captain — Mr,  LindonP" 

Tho  man  whom  he  addressed  looked  strangely  at  Lim,  and 
replied  with  the  single  word, 

"  Within." 

"  Come  friend,"  criod  St.  John,  throwing  MmseLf  from  big 
horse,  the  bridle  of  which  he  hastily  affixed  to  tho  wall; 
"  let  iiH  enter  I     Our  game  la  not  here !" 

"  Tou  are  right !"  growled  the  captain,  dismounting 
quickly ;  "  my  game  too  is  there — it  is  Foy !" 

And  they  hurried  onward  to  the  palace.  It  was  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  The  servants  were  hastening  in  every 
direction  with  affrighted  looks,  and  there  was  no  one  to  an- 
nounce them. 

St,  John  heard  the  voice  of  Dunniore,  however,  in  the 
great  apartment  which  he  knew  bo  well ;  and  without  cera- 
moiiy  threw  open  the  door. 

As  he  did  so.  Captain  Foy,  who  was  rushing  out,  struck 
against  bim.  The  secretary  whs  armed  to  the  teeth.  A 
heavy  saber  rattled  against  his  horeemaa's  boots,  and  his 
leather  belt  was  stuck  round  with  pistols.  Hi  a  soniber 
calmness  had  all  disappeared,  His  dark  eyes  burned  with 
ferocious  excitement,  and  a  sort  of  audacious  pride;  hi4 
cheek  flushed  with  the  thought  of  the  coming  contest, 
he  rnshed  by  toward  the  hostile  crowd,  he  seemed  filledl 
with  the  gavdium  aertaminia. 

He  scowled  and  then  smiled  with  grim  satisfaction,  as 
recognized  the  two  men ;  and  then  in  a  martial  and  strident 
voice, 

"  Come,  Captain  Waters  I"  ho  said ;  "  the  moment  has 
arrived.     The  pen  yields  to  the  sword  as  I  promised  you  !" 

A  flush  of  joy  rushed  to  the  martial  features  of  Waters, 
aud  leaving  tho  side  of  bis  companion,  he  rushed  after  Foy. 

"  I  will  be  with  you  in  an  instant !"  said  St.  John.  "  I 
have  my  own  gamo  too.    In  a  moment — or  Lindon  will  c*- 

And  as  the  two  men  disappeared,  he  hastily  entered  tha   j 
apartment  of  tho  QoTernor. 
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Bat  be  recoiled  from  the  tlireshold. 

At  tlic  sight  which  greeted  him,  he  turned  pale  and  trei 
bled ;  a  cold  sweat  burst  from  his  foichcad,  looking  aroua* 
09  though  seekiDg  for  some  means  of  escape  from  the  spt 
tacle  which  riveted  bia  staring,  and  horror-struck  eyes. 

Stretched  on  a  so&  oppodte  the  table  of  the  Goveraoi|^ 
lily  the  dead  body  of  Lindon,  clearly  relieved  against  tl 
riid  damask  of  the  coueh. 

Ilia  haughty  features  were  deadly  palo — his  heavy  bro' 
were  knit  into  a  fi'own  of  rage  and  despair— his  entire  frill 
and  waistcoat  were  bathed  in  blood ;  and  looking  again,  the 
young  man  saw  that  liia  bosom  was  completely  torn  to 
pieces, 

St.  John  recoiled  in  irresistible  horror.  As  ho  did 
Donmorc,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  crouchiag  and  tei 
stricken  family,  rose  wrathfidly  to  bis  feet. 

"  So  you  come,  liko  a  vulture,  to  croak  over  death  I"  he 
cried,  hoaiso  with  passion  and  agitation ;  "  yon  Bcent  the 
carrion,  aud  rush  toward  it !" 

The  young  man  was  speechless  with  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  spectacle,  and  the  words  of  Donmore.     He  could  not 

"  You  do  not  imswor  I  you  pretend  ignorance  1"  cried  the 
Governor,  looking  at  the  dusty  garments  and  horseman's 
boots  of  Kt.  John ;  "  you  would  say  that  tho  death  of  this 
pei-aon  was  imknown  to  you!  Well,  I'll  soon  explain  that, 
Nr !  I  placed  guns  to  defend  the  arms  of  bis  Majesty  in 
the  Riagaaoe,  from  tlie  rioters  of  this  capital  and  province. 
For  what  reason  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  care,  Mr.  Lindon 
went  thither,  and  met  with  the  accident  that  resulted  in  his 
death !  1  suppose  you  will  say  that  it  was  all  my  iault  I  I 
say  it  was  his  own.     He  deserted  me,  and  met  his  reward," 

St.  John  almost  recoiled  from  the  speaker,  as  he  had  dono 
fi'om  tho  dead  body — with  a  Bcntiment  of  awful  horror  and 
disgust.  Thcu  hia  mind's  eye,  with  a  lighlning-hke  glance, 
Baw  Lindon  ag^  mshing,  without  his  meord,  from  tho  burn- 
iug  house — he  imagined  the  unfortunate  man  flying  to  WU- 
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liaiDsbui'g — he  saw  him  stop  at  the  magajiiiio,  tho 
which  he  carried,  to  procare  a  sword  ;  ho  heai-d  the  tre- 
mondoua  cxplosiooj  and  saw  them  bear  the  shattered  and 
bleediDg  body  to  the  palace. 

"  Yes,  he  met  irith  hia  proper  reward  I"  repeated  Bun- 
more,  with  wrathful  agitation ;  "  you  do  not  answer,  ar. 
Am  I  not  to  hear  your  liighnesa'  insults  ?" 

St.  John  had  no  time  to  reply.  A  roar,  like  that  of  a 
great  dyke  giving  way  to  tho  rush  of  watei-s,  rolled  in  from 
the  street.  Tho  crowd  had  just  discovered  several  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  buried  beneath  the  floor  of  the  magariuc, 
with  trains  attached ;  and  this  new  enormity,  in  addition 
to  the  rest,  made  their  anger  perfect  fury. 

As  the  menacing  thunder  reverberated,  the  ladies  of  the 
Governor's  femily  rose  to  theii-  feet  with  irrepressible  terror. 
Trembling  like  aspeis — ^pale,  foai'-stricken,  ovei-whelmed — 
they  looked  towai'd  the  door,  and  awaited  a  repetition  of 
llie  sound. 

Their  panic  was  aharod  by  tho  Govoit.oj'.  His  courage 
seemed  to  give  way,  his  cheek  grew  pale,  and  turning  to- 
ward the  man  whom  he  had  jitst  insulted,  he  ^altered  oiii, 

"  Those  people  will  tear  us  to  pieces  1" 

St.  John  looked  away  from  tho  speaker  witli  a  curl  of  tho 
lip  which  he  conld  not  repress ;  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  ladies, 
and  he  saw  Lady  Augnsta,  the  friend  of  Blossom,  gazing  in- 
to his  fiice,  with  so  helpless  and  beseeching  a  glance,  that 
his  heart  melted  in  his  breast. 

"Fear  nothing,  madam,"  he  saul,  replying  in  words  to 
the  look,  and  bowing  with  grace  and  ccretnonioua  courtesy ; 
"tho  men  of  Virginia  do  not  make  wai'  on  women.  I  will 
presei've  you  from  insult  with  my  life,  if  that  is  necessary." 

And  tni'uing  to  the  Governor, 

"  I  place  myself  wholly  at  your  Excellency  orders,"  hi 
said,  '*  and  I  think  that  the  ladies  should  leave  the  palace.". 

"Yes,  yes  I  and  I,  too,  sir!  I,  too,  will  go!  I  will  m 
longer  remain  where  my  life  is  threatened  1" 

The  young  man  did  not  wait  for  more.    lie  rushed 
21 
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ihc  palace  to  the  stables,  with  Ills  clran'n  Gwoi'd,  oompellt 
the  terrified  servants  to  attach  the  hoi-see  to  the  chariot 
ten  minutes  it  stood  at  the  rear  entrance  of  the  palace. 

The  ladies  were  ready  with  a  few  hastily- gathered  jewels 
and-articles  of  olotliiDg,  and  quickly  got  in  with  the  GJov- 
omor. 

Lady  Augnsta  ontcrcd  last,  and  St.  John  long  remembered 
the  sweet  look  of  gratitude  which  she  bestowed  npon  him. 

"  Thanks,  Mr.  St,  John,"  sho  said,  liurriedly  prcsaing  hia 
hand;  "you  are  trnly  a  gentleman.  We  may  never  meet 
ngfun,  but  I  will  always  remember  you !" 

And,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  she  dropped  one  of 
her  small  gloves  at  his  feet,  whiuh  be  raised  and  placed  la 
bis  bosom,  «itb  a  low  bow  of  thanks  and  farewell. 

The  door  closed  —  the  coachman,  trembling  with  fear, 
lashed  Lis  tenified  liorscs  ;  they  started  at  a  gallop,  and  the 
chariot  disappeared  at  the  moment  when  another  roar  sbook 
the  palace. 

St.  John  hastened  to  the  great  gateway — saw  a  wild,  ter- 
lible  tumult — was  mounted,  and  spurring  iiis  animal  into  the 
molo6,  before  ho  knew  it,  almost,  the  guards  of  the  Governor 
bad  charged  the  crowd. 

The  veins  of  the  young  man  Boemod  to  fill  with  fire  in- 
stead of  blood;  his  eyes  blazed  with  indignation  as  the 
trampling  troopers  bore  down  on  tho  unarnaed  mass;  his 
sword  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  digging  tho  spur  into  the 
quivering  sides  of  hia  animal,  ho  rushed  upon  Captain  Foy, 
who,  raging  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  led  tlie  guards  in  their 
charge. 

But  suddenly  another  adversai-y  was  opposed  to  Foy — aa 
adversary  who  cried,  as  his  horse  reeled  through  the  mass, 

"  Now  for  the  Coup  of  Reinfela  !" 

Then  St.  John  saw,  raised  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
two  men  clash  together  with  a  noise  liko  thnnder — two- 
swords  gleamed  aloft — tho  combatants  grapplod,  as  it  were^j 
for  an  instant,  breast  to  breast,  face  to  iiice,  and  then,  as  tin  ' 
gudiitm  blast  of  a  trumpet,  and  tho  sound  of  galloping  horso*] 
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resounded  from  tho  other  end  of  Gloucester  etreot,  the  com- 
bat came  to  ita  torminQtion.  Gapt.iia  Waters  rose  erect,  witli 
his  hat  Blashed  in  two,  and  tho  blood  flowing  from  a  alight 
wound  in  hia  temple ;  Captain  Foy  dropped  his  saber,  and 
tiiraing  deadly  pale,  fell  forward  on  tho  neck  of  his  horse. 
Ilis  opponent's  weapon  had  passed  through  his  body. 

The  trnmpet  and  galloping  horses  announced  a  company  I 
from  the  county  of  James  City,  and  they  camo  on  now  wili  ' 
sliouts  and  cries ;  tho  guards  were  seen  to  waver  and  fall 
back.  When  it  was  known  that  their  captain,  Foy,  was 
disabled,  they  lost  heart,  and  looked  around  in  despair. 
Then  finally,  as  tlio  horsemen  swept  on,  they  recoiled  and 
fled,  with  a  last  look  toward  tho  palace,  from  which  they 
seemed  to  have  expected  succor.  Tho  chariot  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  seen  ascending,  at  full  gallop,  a  distant  hill,  and 
in  that  direction  they  now  directed  their  flight,  pui-aued  by 
tho  victorious  shouts  of  their  enfimios. 

Foy  glared  at  Lis  adversary  for  an  instant,  liko  a  wounded 
wolf,  with  indescribable  hntred  and  rage ;  his  dark  eyes 
burned  like  coals  in  his  pallid  ihec,  and  ho  gnashed  hia  teeth 
with  a  sort  of  helpless  fury,  Tlien  turning  his  horse's  head, 
and  shaking  Ills  clcnchod  hand  at  bis  enemies,  with  a  last 
exertion  of  strength,  he  dug  the  spur  into  his  horse  and  fled 
reeling.  His  nnconquerablo  spirit  seemed  to  supply  biin 
witli  strength  to  remruu  in  tho  saddle.  His  black  horse 
darted  onward  on  the  heels  of  tho  rest — tho  flying  hoofs 
resounded  for  somo  momenta  on  tho  stones — then,  bearing 
away  his  feint  and  reeling  rider,  the  wild  animal  disappeared 
from  all  eyes.  I 

As  Foy  thus  vanished,  an  immense  roar  of  victory  re-  | 
sounded,  and  borne  on  by  the  tumultuous  and  shoutiug  mid- 
titude,  St.  John  found  himself  suddenly  by  the  side  of  the 
commander  of  the  reinforcement.  It  was  the  stranger. 
But  no  longer  the  stranger  of  the  past,  in  his  plain  dti- 
zon's  accoutrements — tho  man  of  the  [ten.  It  was  now  tho 
tnan  of  llio  sword.  Uis  bolt  was  filled  with  pistols,  a  long 
brQ&d-swoi'd  clashed  against  bis  beavy  boots ;  with  lui^'wbiife 
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and  iicrvons  hand,  aa  siipplo  and  bard  as  fitcol,  lie  rciocd  in 
the  Hory  and  plunging  animal  which  he  rodo  with  a  grasp 
of  iron. 

His  palo  fuco  was  slightly  flushed,  bis  lips  compressed  with 
icy  resolution,  his  dark,  haunting  eyes,  blazed  with  a  steady 
flame. 

As  hia  boi-sc  and  that  of  St.  John  came  in  collision,  tbe>J 
young  man  found  his  hand  enclosed  in  the  viuo-liko  grasp  I 
of  the  strauger's.  \ 

"  Wc  meet  again,  friend,"  asud  the  stranger,  in  hia  collect- 
ed voice,  wiiich  sounded  low  and  clearly  in  the  midst  of  the 
immense  tumult  j  "  I  told  you  that  events  were  ripening — 
that  the  Htoi-m  ruabed  on.  We'll  Beo  now!  it  has  come  I 
bear  its  thunder  1    Toa  will  soon  see  its  lightning!" 

"Yes,"  replied  St.  John,  gftzmg  with  absorbing  intoreet 
at  the  pale  martial  face,  "  yes  I  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  arft  J 
aljout  to  yield — to  yield  to  the  sword,  as  you  said,"  fl 

"They  have  yielded  I  They  disappear!"  cried  the  stran-il 
gor,  witli  a  glance  of  fiery  joy  and  pride.  "  Wc  have  foun^  \ 
what  wo  wanted— the  swordi"  I 

"You  have  found  it?  found  the  leader?"  I 

"Yes!  tbe  man  who  will  load  ns  to  glory  and  victory  t  ■ 
Ho  is  alro.idy  elected  general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  North  ■ 
America  I"  I 

"  His  name  ?"  I 

"George  Washington!"  I 

As  though  in  response  to  the  utterance  of  tbe  name,  a  I 
deafening  cheer  rose  above  the  multitude,  making  tbe  horsea  I 
start  and  rear.  I 

The  flag  of  St.  George — the  banner  of  England — which  I 
had  waved  above  the  magazine,  was  seen  to  drop.  Then,  fl 
obeying  the  strength  of  the  bnndred  hands  which  caught  I 
the  ropes,  it  slowly  descended,  amid  the  shouts  of  tbe  great  I 
crowd,  M 

In  an  instant  it  had  disappeared.  It  was  trampled  bo-  m 
Death  the  feet  of  the  roaring  multitude,  and  torn  into  s  I 
tbous&nd  shreds.  ^| 
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*'  Look,  friend !"  cripcl  tho  Bti'anger,  with  glowing  oye% 
"  see  the  bsumor  of  England  trodden  down  and  torn  to 
pieces  1  See  the  beginniag  of  the  end  !  the  advent  of  war 
and  revolution  !  The  hour  hoa  struck  1  the  day  dawned  ! 
Tho  old  world  has  pasBei.1  away — behold  all  things  ffom 
henceforth  become  new !" 

Tho  triumphal  roar  of  cannon  seemed  to  reply  to  the 
words — the  Revolution  had  indeed  begun. 


I 

o   ^" 


CHAPTER  XO. 


ER     DAT  AT     "FLOWEE    OF 


Wixn  the  Bccuoa  which  havo  just  been  naiTated  our  liia- 
tory  might  very  well  end,  but  perhaps  by  bo  terminating 
it,  wo  should  leave  too  much  to  the  imagination  of  tho 
reader. 

We  shall  therefore  add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  tho  foraily  at  Vanely,  and  some  other  personages  of 
the  history, 

Tho  stranger  had  not  used  the  money  which  the  young 
man  deposited  in  his  hands  "  for  the  cause,"  He  never  for 
a  moment  had  any  such  intention,  and  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  St.  John  for  the  Indian  wars,  had  entrasted  tho 
entire  sum  to  Colonel  Vane,  with  a  statement  of  tho  oircnm- 
stanccs  under  which  he  had  received  it. 

Tho  old  gentleman  bad  been  ignorant  of  tho  young  man's 
return  to  Williamsburg,  Bonnybel  having  never  spoken  oF 
their  meeting  at  tho  graveyard,  and  thus  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  the  two  gentlemen. 

Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dunmore,  however,  and  when  St, 
John  went  again  to  VancIy,  and  dissipated  with  a  word 
tho  long  miaunderstanding,  the  old  gentleman  retnmed  tho 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  in  tho  presence  of  the  young 
man,  burned,  smiling,  the  deed  by  which  lie  had  conveyed 
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to  Colonel  Vane  all  Lis  servants.  One  thing  only  remained 
to  be  done — to  ropnrchase  "  Flower  of  Hundreds"  from  Mr. 
Sraith,  the  factor — and  in  this  St.  John  did  not  experience 
any  difficulty.  The  worthy  factor  was  quite  content  to  re- 
ceive back  tiie  money,  ■with  interest,  having  fonnd  that  resid- 
ing at  "  Flower  of  Hundreds"  was  neither  in  conaonanee 
with  his  habita,  which  were  those  of  a  town-dweller,  or  Ha 
liitci'ORtB,  which  made  his  presence  necessary  in  Williams- 
burg, Tlie  young  man,  therefore,  found  himself  reinstated 
in  hia  family  mansion — the  owner  agiun  of  his  patrimonial 
acrca,  as  though  he  bad  never  loft  them,  or  parted  with  them. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  cloud  which  had  obscured 
hia  relations  with  Bonnybol  had  wholly  disappeared.  Per- 
haps they  loved  each  other  even  more  dearly  than  befofo 
for  the  woful  misunderstanding  which  had  taken  place. 
There  was  now  no  oltstacle  to  their  union,  and  they  wera 
accordingly  married  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Two 
other  marriages  took  place  on  the  same  evening  at  Vanelj. 
Miss  .Seraphina  gave  her  hand  to  the  inconsolable  widower. 
Jack  Hamilton,  whoso  buwncss  at  Vanoly  now  lay  with  the 
lady — no  longer  with  Colonel  Vane.  And  Helen  rewarded 
the  long  and  persevering  suit  of  honest  Tom  Alston,  whoso 
"  shaking"  had  at  last  brought  down  the  fruit. 

On  the  same  morning  Mr.  St,  John  had  been  invited  to 
the  wedding  of  James  Doubloday,  Esq.,  who  was  about  to 
espouse  the  lady  for  whom  he  bad  only  a  "  Platonic  regard," 
and  wo  may  add  that  there  were  present  at  Yanely,  in  the 
party  of  Captain  Waters  and  his  wife,  who  possessed  but  a 
single  failing,  two  young  people  who,  perhaps,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  upon  which  they,  also,  would  be  married. 

These  young  persons  wei-o  Paul  Effingham,  Esq.,  son 
and  heir  of  Champ  Effingham,  Esq.,  of  Effingham  Hall,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Waters,  otherwise  called  Blossom,  daughter 
of  Charles  Waters,  Esq. 

"  The  son  of  Champ  and  the  daughter  of  Beatiice  I"  mur- 
mured tlic  captain,  as  liis  shoulders  drooped  and  hia  eyes 
,-  dreamy  ;  "  what  a  singular  wor'd  !" 
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At  the  door,  on  a  cbair  set  for  her,  was  Mammy  Li^a ; 
and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  Bonnybel  went  to  her 
and  put  her  arms  around  her  neck  and  kiaaed  her.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  our  country,  gentlo  reader. 

50  the  festival  passed,  with  its  joy,  and  menimeot,  and 
uproar,  and  bright  eyes,  and  smiles,  and  ti'oe  love  was  re- 
warded. 

St.  John  did  not  remain  many  days  with  his  bride.  He 
again  giit  on  his  sword,  exchanged  his  buckled  shoes  for 
heavy  horseman's  boots,  and  went  to  join  the  troops  that 
were  marching  against  Dimmore.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  "  Great  Bridge,"  where  the  raw  volunteers  of  Vir- 
ginia defeated  the  gronadiera  of  a  crack  English  regiment, 
at  the  burning  of  Norfolk,  and  at  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
"  Gwynn's  Island,"  from  which,  diiven  by  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  the  victor  at  "Point  Pleasant,"  and  now  arrayed 
against  him  who  had  endeavored  to  betray  him.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  abandoning  his  mcrccnaiics  and  armed  slaves,  took 
flight,  leaving  thiia,  happily  for  ever,  the  soil  of  the  land 
which  he  had  tried  to  enslave. 

51  John  focght  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  was 
known  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  warm  personal  regard 
of  the  friend  of  Colonel  Vane,  the  groat  leader  of  the  armies 
of  America.  lie  only  visited  his  estates  in  Virginia  occa- 
sionally ;  but,  after  Torktown,  returned  thither  to  go  away 
no  more.  The  sun-burnt  soldier  hung  up  his  sword  on  the 
wall  of  "  Flower  of  Hundreds,"  and  sank  back  to  the  place 
of  a  Virginia  planter. 

Need  wo  say  that  a  beautiful  face  appeared  at  the  door  as 
the  aged  "  Tallyho"  ncigliod  joyfully  at  the  gi'eat  gate  ? — 
that  a  form  flitted,  rather  than  ran,  over  the  emerald  grass, 
and,  in  an  bstant,  was  weeping  in  the  arms  of  the  soldier  ? 
and  soon  hia  knees  wore  clasped  by  two  little  nrchina  with 
sunny  curlti,  and  a  lovely  child,  fast  ripening  into  beautiful 
girlhood,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  sobbed  for 
joy  npon  his  bosom. 

St.  >rohn  re<}ntered  the  familiar  old  halt  in  tha  uiidet  of 
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a  joyful  psDon  from  a  multitndo  of  Afrleaos  with  grinning 
and  deligUtocI  Sacoa  ;  and  then  the  old  chariot  &om  Yancly 
waa  descried  asccndiDg  the  hill,  the  day  of  his  return  liav* 
ing  been  announced  in  a  letter.  The  honest  old  colonel 
limped  forth  with  grimaces  and  waimly  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  young  man.  Old  C.ito  did  the  same  with  evident 
Eatisfaction,  and  good  Aunt  Mabel  jilaced  her  tliin  arms  J 
aronnd  Lim  and  gave  him  a  kiss  and  her  Wcasing. 

Thoy  were  happy  in  the  clicorful  old  mansion,  thus  re-m 
united,  and  we  leave  tliem  as  we  foimd  them — smiling. 
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So  it  ends,  my  simple  old  chronicle;  ray  poor  diia>1 
colored  picture  of  the  men  and  women,  habitudes  aod  (Kfrfl 
tumes  of  the  days  of  the  K evolution. 

Twas  an  unknown  land,  and  a  forgotten  generation  which 
I  attemped  to  describe ;  the  terra  incognita  of  old  Virginia ; 
the  race  of  giants,  looming  now,  as  it  were,  through  mists, 
or  the  smoke  of  battle ;  the  race  which  played  such  a  greafr.J 
and  noble  part  in  the  drama  of  those  days  which  tried  mea'v.a 
souls.  1 

I  wished  my  pages  to  embody,  if  that  wore  possible, 
some  of  the  secret  influences  which  bore  on  great  events — 
to  paint  the  humble  and  unnoted  source  of  the  groat  stream 
of  revolution,  ever  increasing,  and,  at  last,  overthrowing 
all  which  stood  before  it.  To  paint,  too,  the  gallant  youths 
and  lovely  maidens — their  gay  love  encounters,  in  tho  old, 
old,  days — their  boitows  and  joys — their  dghs  and  their 
laughter — their  whispering  voices,  heard  atill,  as  we  read 
the  yellow  old  letters  of  tlie  iar  away  Past!  What  la  it 
that  comes  up  before  the  page  as  wc  read  ?  Is  it  a  ghostly 
laughter,  a  glimmer  of  bright  eyes,  a  beautiful  shadow  of  ■ 
something  flitting  and  impalpable,  as  delicate  as  a  rev 
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dream  1  I  road  the  dim  words,  and  lay  down  the  sheet, 
and  thiok,  with  smiles,  of  the  gallant  protestations  of  gal 
lantB  long  dead— as  dead  as  tho  maidens  whom  they  toasted 
long  ago,  Damon  is  gone  this  many  a  day,  and  Celinda 
sleeps  with  tho  rosea.  The  Philandere  and  Strephons,  tho 
Mays  and  the  Cynthias  are  "  white  as  their  smocks,"  or 
their  rufllea — and  so  cold  1 

Whither  have  yon  flown,  O  maidens  of  a  dead  genera- 
tion P  There  was  a  time  when  yon  smiled  and  sighed ; 
when  yonr  frowns  or  your  laugliter  plunged  the  gallants 
into  misery  or  exuberant  delight.  Will  you  come  no  more 
baek  if  we  call  to  yon,  and  sigh  for  you  ?  Will  you  still  re- 
main silent  and  cold  when  we  adjure  you  ? 

Alas !  yes.  For  you  are  tho  stai-s  of  another  generation. 
It  is  fourscoro  yeara  since  you  shone  in  the  aldeB — you  will 
shine  no  more  to  tho  eyes  of  mortals.  Yon  have  crumbled 
to  dust  beneath  emerald  sward ;  from  your  white  maiden 
breasts  grow  flowers.  You  played  your  merry  parts  be- 
neath the  old  colonial  skies,  and  then  went  away  to  heaven  \ 
and  now  we,  your  descendants,  in  another  age,  read  of  yoiu" 
happy  faces  with  such  pensive  smiles — ponder  so  wistfully, 
as  we  follow  tho  old  story — tho  story  which  chronicles  tha 
beauty  and  goodness  of  the  dear,  dead  maidens  of  the  Past ! 

But  I  am  dreaming.  I  look  on  the  landscape  from  ffiy 
shady  old  porch,  and  only  see  the  faces  of  Bonnybel  and 
her  lover — of  Blossom,  and  Tom  Alston,  and  Kate  Effing- 
ham. I  linger  still  in  tho  haunted  domain  of  my  memory, 
or  my  fancy,  if  it  please  you.  I  press  tho  warm  hands, 
hear  the  musical  voices ;  but  they  die  away  as  I  listen.  The 
colors  all  fade — the  laughter  is  hushed — no  more  tho  gay 
jest  rings  caveleBS  and  free— 't  is  a  company  of  ghosts  whidi 
I  gaze  at ;  fading  away  into  mist. 

A  glimmer — a  murmur — they  are  gone  I 
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I. 

"Last  evemog  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Countess  of  DunmorCjWifli 
Lord  Fincastle,  tlie  HonoraMo  Alexander  and  John.  Murray,  and  the 
Ladies  Catherine,  Augusta  and  Susaa  Murray,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Foy  and  hia  lady,  anived  at  the  palace  in  this  citjj  to  the  great 
joy  of  hia  ExiMlJency  the  Governor,  and  the  ineipreaaible  pleasure 
and  aatjataclion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  mado  a  general  illumination 
upon  the  happy  occasion,  and  with  repeated  acchtmations  welcomed 
lior  ladyship  and  family  to  Virginia," — Virginia  Oaxette. 

"Lady  Dumnore  is  here— a  very  elegant  woman.  She  looks, 
Bpcoks,  and  moves,  and  is  a  lady.  Her  daughters  are  fine  sprightly, 
Bweet  girls.  Gloodncss  of  heart  flashes  from  them  in  every  look. 
How  ia  it  possible  ,  .  .  my  Lord  Dumnore  could  so  long 
prive  himself  of  those  plea'iures  he  must  enjoy  in  such  a  (amily  ?"- 
Life  of  Qouvemeur  Morris, 

n. 

■  "  I  have  sinco  been  informed  by  Colonel  LowJa  that  the  Earl  of 
Dimmore  (the  King's  Qovemor),  knew  of  the  attack  to  bo  made  up- 
on us  by  the  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kanawha,  and  hoped  our 
destruction.  Tiiis  secret  was  communicated  (o  liim  by  indi^utablo 
autliority." — Colonel  John  Slnarts  Narraiive.  Deed  Booh  No.  1,  »n 
Orembrier  Clerk's  Office  Fa.  fl 

i 

To-night  another  illumination  makes  the  new  capital  of  Yirginia 
blazo.  The  ono  hundred  and  twenty-dxth  birth-day  of  a  member  of 
the  Houso  of  Burgesses,  whoso  eyes  beheld  flic  bccdo  we  have  de- 
scribed, lias  been  heralded  and  welcomed  witli  the  roar  of  cunnon, 
and  the  shoutaof  a  great  nation.  To-day  the  equestrian  Washington 
of  Crawford  was  uncovered,  and  greeted  with  that  aockSm  whiob 


i 


)[ 
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baih  dte  great  woric  of  «  great  geuus.  The  member  oT  the  Bi 
mHUH  riitniifil  WaahiugtoD,  from  Pair&z — is,  in  tustoiy,  and  me 
ne*rt8  and  memories,  the  foreiooet  man  of  all  this  world.  His  £ 
cellMK7  Iic»d  Dunmore  is  ftH^tten,  or  remembered  only  for  ix 
tonpt    So  time  at  last  makes  aS  things  even. 


w. 

A  gentleman  prolbandly  read  in  the  privato  history,  so  to  ^ 
of  the  fievdatitx),  stated  to  oa,  not  long  once,  that  nothing  had  i 
trmished  him  mwe,  in  Qsa  comse  of  his  researches  than  the  extzw 
dinaiy  qdclcnera  and  fideli^  of  (he  «xpre»ei  at  this  period.  Ibep 
was  slow  and  mirdiabl^  but  news  was  widely  and  ezpeditioaalj  d 
seminatcdin  ^it«  of  the  fact  In  a  letter  from  B.  E,  Meade  toQ< 
eral  Ererard  Heade,  hia  brother,  dated  April,  '76,  the  wiitOT  a 
tbat  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  has  jnst  come  fn 
Boabm,  "by  an  express  vbo  must  almost  have  fiowo." 


V, 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  costomes  here  sp4&en  of,  as  in  oti 
portions  of  the  volmne,  aie  heigfateitod  in  brilGancy  by  the  fiuicy 
the  writer.  To  show  that  the  sketdies  are  tmthfnl,  a  curious  descr 
tion  of  an  elaborate  painting  of  Washington's  wedding  is  append 
The  writer  declares  that  the  main  figures  are  taken  from  "theoi^) 
pictm'es  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Waslungton,  the  one  of  the  date  of  17i 
by  Feole,  and  the  other  d*  1759,  by  Wooloatoo,"  and  then  proceei 

"  The  scene  is  Md  in  the  undent  parish  church  of  St.  Peters,  coi 
ty  of  NewKent^  colony  of  Vir^nia,  time,  6th  of  January,  1759. 

"  In  the  foregromi,d,  and  near  the  altar,  appears  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mi 
som,  the  offidating  clergyman,  in  fnll  canonicals;  he  is  about  to  pi 
sent  tbo  marriage  ring.  The  bridegroom  is  in  a  suit  of  blue  and  : 
ver,  lined  wilh  red  silk— embroidered  waistcoat — small  clothes— g< 
shoe  and  knee  buckles — dress  aword — hairinfuH  powder.  Thebri 
in  a  suit  of  wMte  satin. — rich  point-faced  rallies — peari  oniamenta 
her  hair — pearl  necklace,  ear-rings  and  bracelets — white  satin  hi^ 
heeled  shoes,  with  diamond  buckles.  She  is  attended  by  a  gro 
of  ladies,  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  that  andent  period.  Near 
the  bridegroom  ia  a  brilliant  gronp,  comprising  the  vioe'regal  Qo 
emor  of  Yirginia,  several  English  army  and  navy  officers,  then  ■ 
colonial  eerrice,  with  the  very  elite  of  Virginia  chivalry  of  the  c 
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regime.  The  Governor  ia  in  a  suit  of  scarlet,  embroidered  with  goH, 
■mtt  bag  wig  and  aword — tho  gentlemen  in  the  fhahion  of  the  time. 

"  But  among  the  most  interesting  and  pictureBquo  of  tho  personages 
in  the  various  groups  is  Bishop,  the  celebrated  body  servant  of  Brad- 
dock,  and  then  of  Washington,  wilh  whom  he  ended  his  days,  after 
Berrice  of  more  than  forty  years. 

"  This  veteran  soldier  of  the  wars  of  George  IL  formB  a  perfect  study 
in  the  picture.  Hia  tall,  attenuated  fonn  and  Boldiecly  bearing,  aa 
with  folded  arms,  and  cocked  hat  in  hand,  respectfully  he  approaohea 
the  bri'.lal  group,  gives  a  touching  interest  to  tiie  whole  scene.  Ho 
is  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  is  booted  and  sparred,  having  just  dis- 
mounted, and  relinquished  the  favorite  charger  of  his  chief  to  a  groom. 
Through  tho  largefoldiagdoorsof  Oie  church  is  seen  the  old-fusHoned 
coach  of  the  bride,  drawn  by  ax  horses,  also  the  fine  English  charger 
bequeathed  to  Washington  by  Braddook,  after  the  fatal  field  of  the 
Monongahela.  Srom  the  account  of  the  marriage,  handed  down 
from  those  that  were  present  at  its  celebration,  it  appears  that  the 
bride  and  her  ladies  occupied  the  coach,  while  tho  provincial  colonel 
rode  hia  splendid  charger,  attended  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  the  gay 
and  gallant  of  the  land.    Such  was  Washington's  marriage  in  175Q." 

This  t^lcndor,  in  costume  and  personal  adornment,  rem^ed  un- 
changed up  to  the  timo  of  the  Revolution.  Dress  lien  shared  the 
chango  in  every  thing  else.. 

J 

For  fear  that  some  portions  ol'  Uio  costume  of  Miss  Bonnybel,  «»■■ 
here  described,  maybe  regarded  as  merely  of  our  own  invention,  wo 
append  an  "Involoe  fi-om  England  to  a  Virginia  heUe"  communicalfid 
by  a  gentleman  of  Havover  county  to  the  Norfolk  Argus,  February, 
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OTi^nal  disccrrerica  of  the  r;ur  maidena  of  to-day,  and  even  ilve  tlo^ 
_  ingi  esieUd  a  hundred  yeara  ^o, 

vn. 

"  Uuch  credit  is  due  to  the  ladies  for  the  part  they  took  in  our  a»- 
Bodation,  and  it  does  honor  to  their  sex,  for  no  sooner  were  they 
mode  DCqufunted  with  the  resolutions  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tea,  after 
the  1st  of  June,  but,  before  the  day  came,  they  sealed  np  the  stock 
which  liey  had  on  hand,  and  vowed  never  more  to  use  it  till  the  op- 
pressive ac^  imposing  a  duly  thereon,  should  be  repealed.  May  Oirai 
usumplo  bo  followed  by  all  the  ladies  on  this  continent!" — Vwgmia 
OazeUf,  June  2,  1774. 

vin. 

The  gentleman  here  spoken  »rf  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  £icliard 
Biand,  of  Jordan's,  tho  auUior  of  the  colcbratod  "  Inquiry,"  and  fam- 
ous among  Ihe  old  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 


Tho  child  of  whom  Miss  Tone  thus  speaks  was  evidently  the  lata 
Hoa  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  bo  remarkable  for  hia  powers  ef 
oratory. 


The  gentlemen  iLcre  menlioncd  appear  to  have  been  those  cde- 
bratcd  x>atriot3  and  leaders,  Archibald  Cory,  Sdmund  Pendleton, 
and  Heary  TazowelL 


The  genUemau  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  allerwarda 
President  of  the  republic. 

xn. 

It  would  appear  that  Mistress  Effingham  failed  to  comply  with  this 
request.  The  verses  may  be  found  in  the  poet's  comer  of  the  old 
"  Virpaia  Gazette." 


r 
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xrn. 

"  The  fkir  in  Biclimond  town  begins  the  second  Thursday  in  May. 
The  purse  will  be  run  for  the  first  day  of  the  fair  by  any  horae 
gelding,  carrying  woight  for  age,  according  to  the  rules  of  racing. 
Certificates  will  be  expected  for  lie  ages  of  the  horses,  &o.  Anj 
horse  under  azo  will  be  allowed  weight  for  size.  AH  horses,  &c,  to 
be  entered  with  Jamea  Quim,  the  day  before. 

"  N.  B. — Any  person  that  m  inclined  to  start  a  horse,  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  sending  a  line  to  Jamea  &mm." — Vtryinia  Oaxeile. 


Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Vanes  were  of  the  noble  familf  J 
of  llie  Tanes,  or  Fanes,  as  itwas  sometimes  spelt,  earls  of  DarlingtoK  I 
Their  arms  may  bo  fomid  in  the  "  Book  of  Peerages." 

XV. 

The  lady  here  alluded  to  is  evidently  Ihht  Miss  Rebecca  BurrreK  1 
wliom  Mr.  Thomas  JeScrson,  in  his  college  correspondence,  now  pub- 
lished, mentions  under  the  names  of  Belinda ;  and,  spelling  the  name 
backward  ia  Greek,  MuT-rji,  and  in  Latin,  Campana  m  die,  Beli  in 
Day.  She  married  Mr.  JaquelJao  Ambler,  the  exemplary  Treasurer 
of  Virginia. 

XVI.  ■  j 

Thomas  Jeflbrson,  his  co-worker,  says  of  Henry :  "  Ho  was  as  wdl 
suited  to  the  times  as  any  man  ever  was,  and  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
say  what  we  rfiould  haTQ  done  without  Patrick  Henry.  He  was  far 
before  all  in  maintaining  tlie  spirit  of  tlio  Bcvolulion.  .  .  .  His 
eloquence  was  peculiar,  if  indeed  it  should  bo  called  eloquence,  for  it 
was  impressive  and  sublime  beyond  what  can  be  imagined,  .  .  . 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  him  angry  and  his  anger 
terrible ;  tliose  who  witnessed  it  were  not  disposed  to  rouse  it  again. 
.  .  .  Alter  all,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  oar  leader ; 
he  lell  us  all  ihr  behind." 

,    .    .    "  Ho  ia  by  for  llio  most  powerful  speaker  I  evei 
says  George  Mason.     "  Eyery  word  ho  says,  not  only  engages,  bnt^ 
commands  the  attention,  and  your  poasiona  are  no  longer  your  ow* 
when  he  addresses  them." 


I 
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...     "Mr.  Henry,"  Bays  Jefferson,  "certain! 
impulse  to  the  b&U  of  the  KeTolulion." 


n  tlio  House  of  Dclegotea,  at  Hiclimond, 


xvni. 

''Oa  iJie  afternoon  of  tlie  Jay  on  wliioh  ho  ofiered  liia  resolution^ 
ho  might  have  been  seen  pasang  along  the  street,  on  his  way  to  hia 
home  in  Louisa,  clod  in  a  pair  of  leather  hreeches,  his  aaddle-bogs  oa 
hia  arm,  leading  a  lean  horse,  and  dialling  willi  Paul  Oairiugton,  who 
walked  by  !ua  aide," — Mr.  Grigsby'i  "  Convention  of  '76,"  J 

SIX.  1 

"  lie  vras  always  plain  in  his  dress,  and  dialikcd  changes  in  the  faah- 
ioDB.  'Here,' said  he  to  a  friend,  holding  up  his  arm  and  display- 
ing the  sleeve  of  a  coat  tho  woreo  for  wear ;  '  here  ia  a  coat  good 
enoagi  for  me,  yet  I  mnst  get  a  new  ono  to  please  the  eyes  of  other 
people.'  ....  He  wm  wont  to  tell,  with  great  zest,  an  ind- 
dcnt  that  happened  in  tho  yard  of  Prince  Edward  court  hoose,  just 
before  leaving  the  county  to  take  his  seat  in  the  federal  Oonvcntioii, 
in  Kiohraond.  An  old  fox-huntor  gave  him  a  sharp  tap  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  to  him,  'Old  fellow,  stick  to  tie  people;  if  you  take  the  back 
tracfciWoaregOQel'" — Mr.  Onaght/'t  "  Convention  qf'7B'' 


"  That  myaterioua  and  almost  Bupematural  transTonnation  of  ap* 
pearanee,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  never  failed  to  v 
in  him."—  \Vfrl's  Life  o/  Renry. 


"  Hia  perfect  mastery  of  every  fa^t  connected  with  the  settlement  I 
and  progress  of  the  colony,  had  given  him  the  name  of  tho  Virginia  J 
Antiquary,    He  was  n  politician  of  tho  Grst  class,  a,  profound  logician  i 
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and  was  also  conadered  tm  the  firat  writer  in  tJio  cobny." — Wtrfs 

"  I  am  aa  old  mm,  almost  deprivod  of  sight."— ,:ffirHid's  gtsech  m 
the  Conveniian  of  'J5. 


xxn. 

The  traits  hero  rcferrod  to  are  all  hiatoricaL 


d 


John  Marshall,  afterwards  Cliief  Justice  of  the  United  States^  n 
at  the  battle  of  "  Great  Bridge" — not  tlicn  twentj-one. 


makes^l 
itreaie^^l 


XXIV. 

"  Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I  have  ever  met 
with," — Jeffersmi'a  Memoirs. 

"  He  had  that  sflvery  voice  \vox  argeniea),  of  which  Cicero 
such  frequent  and  honorable  mention.  ...  A  perennial  i 
of  transparent,  cool,  and  sweet  elooutjon." —  Wirt's  Life  of  Hen/ry. 

"  His  person,  was  of  the  firat  order  of  manly  beauty,  liia  voice  dear 
and  fiilver-loned,  and  under  perfect  control;  and  hia  manncra  were  bo 
fascinating  aa  to  charm  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  .  .  . 
He  had  that  intuitive  love  of  prescriptJon,  which  was  a  marked  trait 
in  iJio  ctmractcr  of  ahnoat  all  the  eminent  lawyers  to  whose  exertions 
the  Uherties  of  England  were  indebted  for  Uieir  esiatence,  .  .  . 
He  was  called  on,  not  by  one  party,  but  by  both  parties,  to  iill  all 
the  great  posts  of  the  day,  the  duties  of  which  lie  performed  with 
masterly  skill.  ...  Ho  may  bo  regarded  as  yet  only  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  wonderful  career." — Mr.  Grigsbi/'t  "  Odnveitlioii  of 
7G." 

XXV. 

"  He  was  nearly  ais  feet  high.  .  .  .  Exposure  had  deepcnofl  J 
tlie  tiola  of  a  light-brown  complesion.  .  .  .  His  portrait 
may  atill  be  seen  at  Clermont,  Aa  you  look  npon  it  you  peroeit*  I 
that  his  dark  eyes  have  that  peculiar  expression,  half  sad,  half  severe'  f 
which  is  seen  in  the  oyos  of  Uie  painter  Gietto,  the  shepherd  bo]^  J 
whom  Cioiabne  found  in  the  recesses  of  iJie  Alps,  tending  sheep,  i 
wlio,  like  Mason,  wlion  ho  was  summoned  from  his  ft-ri 


in 
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'Hie  Dcdoradoa  of  Bi^ts 


&Q  era  in  iha  Qistorj  of  liia  art  .  . 
13  indeed  a  remEirkable  prodiicdon. 
of  aQ  tlie  great  principlea  and  doctrinea  of  freedom,  ivliich  had  been 
wrought  out  by  the  people  of  England  from  Ihe  earliest  Ijraea.  .  , 
It  received  the  applause  of  the  generation  which  hailed  its  birth,  and 
of  those  generations  which  have  passed  away,  and  will  receive  tho 
applauae  of  those  to  come.  It  stands  without  a  model  in  ancient  oc^ 
in  recent  times." — Mr.  Origiby's  "  Virginia  Oonvention  of  '76." 

"  VmoiNiA,  GuNSTOs  Hall,  June  3d,  1781. 
"  Bear  Gboeoe, 

.    .    .    "God  bless  you,  iny  dear  child  1  and  grant  that  w 
again  meeli  in  your  native  country,  aa  freemen ;   otherwise,  that  tt 
never  sec  each  other  more,  ia  the  prayer  of 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Q.  Mabos."   ] 

"  I  recommend  it  to  ray  sons,  from  ray  csporionco  in  life,  to  pre 
tlie  happiness  and  independence  of  a  private  station  lo  tiie  troubUJ 
and  vexatious  of  pubhc  busLncss ;  but  if  either  their  own  iuclinationt 
or  (lie  necessities  of  the  times,  should  engage  them  in  publlo  aS^ia,  3 
charge  thenj,  on  nfalher'a  blessing,  never  to  let  the  motive  of  prii 
interest  or  ambition  induce  them  to  betray,  nor  (he  terrors  of  povaT 
and  disgrace,  or  tho  fear  of  danger  or  death,  deter  them  from  a 
ing  the  liberty  of  their  conntry,  and  endeavoring  to  transmit  to 
posterity  liose  sacred  rights  to  which  tiiemselves  were  born."- 

«m'«  ma 

XXVI. 

"  Gary  barely  reached  the  middle  stature.  He  received,  mwnly 
from  his  indomitable  courage,  the  soubriquet  of '  Old  Iron.'  The  face 
of  Gary,  in  youth,  was  remarkably  handsome ;  hia  features  small  and 
delicately  chiseled,  his  eyes  of  that  peculiar  brightness  which  may 
yet  be  seen  in  all  his  race.  .  .  ,  He  was  a  descendant  of  Lord 
Huasdon,  and  was  himself,  at  tlie  time  of  hia  death,  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  barony.  He  delighted  in  blooded  horses  and  improved  breoda 
of  stock.  ,  .  .  Whoa  the  scheme  of  a  dictator  was  talked  of  in 
the  Assembly  .  -  ■  .  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  in  favor  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Bitlerly  opposed  tosuchascheme,  .  .  ,  Oolonel,B 
Gary  .  .  .  met  tho  half  brother  of  Henry  in  the  lobby  of  (J 
House,  and  accosted  him,  'Sir,  I  a 
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to  he  dicfator.  Tell  him,  from  me,  that  the  day  of  hia  appointment 
etmll  be  tho  day  of  his  death,  for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  ia  his  heait 
before  Ihe  aunaet  of  that  day.'  " — Mr,  Origsbt/'s  "  Convtniion  of  76." 


xxvn.  ^ 

"  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  in  person  tall  end  well  proportioned ; 
hia  features  bold  and  espreaMve,  nose  aquiline;  the  contour  of  his 
face  noble.  He  had  lost,  by  an  accident,  tho  use  of  ono  of  his  hands, 
and  was  sometimea  Btylod  '  tho  gentleman  of  the  solver  hand.'  This 
hand  he  kept  covered  wtth  a  black  silk  bandage,  but  leaving  his 
thumb  Iree,  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  hia  gesture  was 
preeminently  gracefiil  ,  .  ,  His  eloquence  flowed  on  in  tranquil 
magnifiooncc,  like  thoBtroam  of  hia  own  Potomac." — CampltoSs  Tir- 


xxvni. 

"WhenlfirstsawMr.  Henry,  which  was  in  March,  1773,  he  wore 
a  peach-blosaom  colored  coat,  and  a.  dark  wig,  which  lied  behind, 
and,  I  believe,  a  b^  to  it,  which  was  the  Gisliion  of  that  day."—    ^ 

WiTtB  Uft.  I 

xxrx. 

"  And  this  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  honorable  members  of  the  late 
Houae  of  Burgesses  met,  by  agreement,  at  tho  long  room  in  tho  Ral- 
eigh tavern,  in  tiiia  city,  called  tlie  Apollo,  when  the  following  agreed 
ment  was  unanimously  entered  into  by  that  patriotic  assembly ." — 
LAier  from  WiStamiburg,  27th  May,  1774,  in  Piimianee's  "  Narra- 
tive  ofUvatls  which  Occurred  in  Baltimore  town,  tfe.'! 

"Yesterday,  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  Eight 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  sent  a  message  to  the  Honorable  the 
House  of  Bui^esaes,  by  tho  clerk  of  the  council,  requiring  their  im- 
mediate attoadanoo  in  tho  council  chamber,  when  hia  Eseellenty 
spoke  to  them  as  follows :    ,    .    . 

"  This  evening  tliere  is  to  be  a  ball  and  entertainment  at  tlie  capi- 
tol,  given  by  tho  Honorable  the  IIonsQ  of  Burgesses,  to  welcome  Lady 
Dunmore,  and  the  rest  of  the  Govemor'a  family,  to  Virginia." — l^&v,^ 
ginia  Oazdie,  May  27th,  1774. 
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HISTOHICAL    ILI.liSTKATIOSS. 

XXX. 

''  WiUJAMBDuno,  GiAj  JpiTi^  1776. 
,    "I  conjure  you  as  you  value  tiie  liberties imd  rights  of  tLa 
litj  of  which  jOd  are  a  member,  not  to  lose  a  moment,  and 
in  my  name,  if  my  name  is  of  consequence  enou^  to  direct  the  com- 
mandiug  officer  of  your  troops  at  Annapolis,  immediately  tc 
peiGcn  of  Governor  Eden ;  the  sin  and  bkmo  be  on  ray  head. 
answer  for  all  (o  the  Congress.     .     .     .     God  Almighty  give  « 
dom  and  vigor  in  tliis  hour  of  trial. 

"  Dear  sir, 

"  Tonrfj  moat  afiwtionately, 

"  CEiARLffi  Lks." 
— Punianct's  Narrative 

XXXI. 

"  Many  proofs  arc  preserved  of  the  ^neral  anxiety  of  the  other 
colonies  as  to  the  course  of  Yir^nia.  The  Maryland  ctHmnitleo 
'  Batter  (hemselvcs  with  great  hopes,  trom  the  well-known  ^tirit  and 
zeal  of  the  gentlemen  of  tliis  province,  one  of  the  mofit  ancieiit,  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  in  America,  and  hitherto  foremoet  in  the  as- 
sertion of  American  rights.  .  .  .  Much  depends  npon  the  deta- 
nunation  of  Virginia,  whii^  we  shall  ansiously  cspecL'  The  moi 
of  Boston  write  to  the  Uorylanders :  '  The  accounts  you  give  ds  of 
Iho  spirit  and  magnanimity  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  confirm  U3  in 
the  c^iimon  we  have  ever  had  of  that  andent  colony,  cf  whose  ^- 
inteiostcd  victno  this  province  htta  had  ample  experience.' " — i^w^ 
vianee'i  NatrtaCit. 

xxxn.  I 

"  Tcstcrday  being  the  Day  eet  apart  by  the  Members  of  the  lata 
House  of  Burgescs,  as  a  Day  of  Fasting,  Uumiliatiou.  and  Prajo^ 
devoutly  to  implore  the  Divine  Interposition  for  avertim;  the  hcnj 
Calamity  which  thKati'na  Detraction  to  the  dvil  Bights  of  Amenca, 
the  flame  was  accordingly  obe^red  by  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Place, 
who  lepurcd  to  Chotch  and  heard  an  excellent  Sermon  prea<jied  by 
the  Bevamd  James  Maiye,  &un  Palm  xil,  Tose  iiL — ^He^  I«rd, 
for  the  godly  Uan  mokO,  ylM- Uc  AilVU  >U  >>H  aMi^  tta  aiO- 
drat  of  JAM.— The  Scvtsiooil  Ifa-^Hnbgn  nad  Pmijva^ — rajaiin 


niSTOBICAL    ILLUSTKATIONa. 


il  FBGDEBIOKSBDRa. 


"EncloBed  you  have  the  Boston  Trade  Act,  and  a  rcsoIvB  of  oin  I 
House  of  BurgcGses.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  conSccd  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  House,  but  Ihey  would  wish  to  see  the  eiaraple 
followed  Ihrougii  the  country,  for  whieh  purpose  the  mcmbera,  ot 
their  own  privafo  expense,  are  sending  expresses,  wiiii  the  resolve, 
fo  dieir  reapectiTe  counliea.  Mr.  Masaie  (the  miujater  of  Fairfax), 
will  receive  a  copy  of  tlie  I'esolve  from  Colonel  Washington,  and 
should  a  day  of  prayer  aud  fasling  be  appointed  in  our  county,  please 
to  tell  my  dear  little  family  that  1  charge  them  to  pay  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  tliat  I  desire  my  three  eldest  sons  and  my  two  oldest 
daughters  may  attend  church  in  mourning,  if  Ihey  have  il^  aa  I  bcliovo 
they  hate." — George  Mason  to  Martin  Co(Mum,  May  26, 1774, 


xxxm.  ■ 

.  .  .  "  I  do  cot  know  of  any  of  tlie  chiefs  besides  the  Cornstalk, 
but  the  Blue  Jacke^  e,  Shawnee  chief,  who  was  known  to  be  at  the 
QovBrnor's  camp,  on  tho  9th  of  October,  and  in  the  battle  on  the  lOlh, 
On  tlie  day  of  baltlo,  Donmore  and  a  Captam  O'Connolly  (Conolly), 
were  walking  together,  afterwards  a  noted  tory.  The  Governor  ob- 
served to  him  Uiat  Lewis  had  hot  work  about  that  time  of  day.  lie 
evidently  intended  General  Lewis'  army  to  be  cut  off,  and  if  you 
could  SCO  Colonel  Stewart's  narrative,  it  would  convince  you  and 
every  other  man  that  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant  was  tiio  first  blood 
shed  in  the  revolutionary  war."— £e(ter  from  Colonel  Lewit,  «m  of 
the  Omeral,  in  CampbelTB  ISstory  of  Vtrgima. 

The  proof  of  Major  Conolly's  coTluaon  witJi  Dunmore, 
treachoiy,  crowds  the  records  of  the  war  of  7t  See  Jaed^. 
and  many  others. 


X5XIV. 


rst  blood 


"  Whatever  resolves  or  measures  are  intoudod  for  the  preservation 
of  our  rights  and  liberties,  will  bo  reserved  for  the  conduaon  of  tli9 
session.  Matters  of  that  sort  hero  are  conducted  and  prepared  with 
n  great  deal  of  privacy,  and  by  very  fuw  members,  of  whom  Patrick 
Ileory  is  the  prinoJpaL" — Oeorge  Mason  to  Martin  Coekbum,  oflhir- 
foj-,  Wmitnabu'-g,  May  2Gfl,  1771. 


S02  mSTOIUCAL    ILLU«TRA!nON8» 

XXXV. 

"  This  elaborate  production  displays  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  colony.  It  breathes  a  fiary 
spirit  of  defiance  and  revolution ;  and  the  splendor  of  elevated  decla- 
mation, in  some  of  its  passages,  is  not  inferior  to  Junius.  .  .  . 
Owing  to  tlie  authorship  of'it^  Lord  Bunmore,  it  is  said,  threatened 
Mr.  Jefferson  with  a  prosecution  for  treason,  and  his  name  was  en- 
rolled in  a  bin  of  attainder,  commenced  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament)  but  never  consummated.  Among  the  proscribed  were  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock  and  Pat- 
rick Henry." — CampbdXa  Virginia^  page  148. 


XXXVI. 

^  General  Lewis,  upon  learning  the  enemy's  approach,  fit  his  p^, 
and  inmiediately  sent  forward  the  main  body  of  his  army,  a  detadi- 
ment  of  Augusta  troops,  imder  his  brother,  Colonel  CSiaries  Lewis, 
and  another  of  Botetourt  troops  under  Colonel  Fleming." — CampbelFs 
Mstory  of  Virginiaj  page  143. 


XXXVU. 

"  This  gallant  and  estimable  oiBccr,  when  struck  by  the  fatal  bsdly 
fell  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  when  he  was,  against  his  own  wish,  carried 
to  his  tent)  by  Captain  Morrow  and  a  private,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  His  lost  was  deeply  lamented." — CamjpbdFs  "Ftjywiio,  page 
143. 


xxxvm. 

"  Patrick  Henry  desired,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  Life,  "  that  the 
blow  which  must  be  struck,  sooner  or  later,  should  be  struck  at  once. 
These  sentiments  were  then  avowed  by  him  to  two  confidential 
friends  (Colonel  Richard  Morris,  and  Captain  John  Dabney),  to 
wfK>m  he  further  declared  that  he  considered  the  outrage  on  the 
magazine  a'  most  fortunate  circumstance,  and  as  one  which  would 
rouse  the  people  from  north  to  south  '* 


mSTOEICAL    ILLUSTEATI0S3. 


XXXIX. 


Fork-  ^^ 


"  When  the  Eritiah  were  about  lauding  on  Jamea  river,  and  York- 
town  was  peculiarly  exposed,  General  Nelson,  then  in  arms  ug.iinst 
them,  was  obliged  to  send  Mra.  Nelsonj  with  an  infant  three  weeks 
old,  to  the  upper  country.  When  near  Williamsburg,  she  met  a  com- 
pany of  youths,  some  of  them  mere  boys,  armed  with  their  guns,  and 
marching  down  to  fire  at  the  enemy.  On  meeting  lie  well-known 
old  English  coach,  they  halted  and  presectod  arias  to  Mrs.  Nelson, 
wishing  to  show  her  all  honor.  She  received  their  salutation  very 
courteously,  but  perceiving  among  them  two  of  her  own  sons,  mcro 
boys  at  the  preparatory  school,  she  directed  the  coachman  to  stop, 
and,  opening  the  door,  requested  them  to  ent*r  the  carriage.  Morli- 
fying-  OS  it  must  have  been  to  them,  Ihoy  were  too  much  accustomed 
to  obey  to  think  of  refusing.  Taking  them  with  her,  sho  sent  thorn 
to  Philadelphia,  to  complete  tlieir  education,  placing  them  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Eittenhouae." — Bishop  Meade's  "  Old  Churches  of  Vir- 

XL.  J 

"  Colonel  Carter  Braxton  was  cliicdy  instrumental  in  persuading 
Henry  to  halt  at  Doncostlc's,  and  in  negotiatmg  the  settlement  of  the 
afiair.     .     .     .     Finding  that  Henry  would  not  disband  without  re- 
ceiving the  powder,  or  compensation  for  it,  Mr.  Braxton  returned  to 
WiDiamsburg    and    procured    from   hia  falher-in-law,    Corbin,   Uie 
deputy  receiver-general,  the  amount  domandod,  and  delivering  it  to 
Henry,  succeeded  in  wording  off  the  threatened  blow.    In  this  pa- 
cific course  ho  coincided  witli  the  moderate  counsels  of  Pendleton, 
Nicholas,  and  Peyton  Randolph.     Ho  was  an  acliro  member  of  tl 
Assembly  and  the  convention  that  met  in  Bichmond,     .     .     .     oi 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,    .    .    .    elected  a  delegato  to  Congren'! 
in  the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph,     .     .     .     and  was  a  signer  of  tba  | 
DoclaratioQ  of  Independence." — CampbdTs  Virginia. 


Q  fcroBghl  to  the  iatk. 
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